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badly mutilated bird 


A patchy pattern often means a miss, 
many times a cripple, and sometimes a 














The hard-hitting Winchester pattern 
is evenly distributed. No birds get 
through, and no birds are mutilated 


Is your game getting away 
because of faulty pattern? 


F there’s one thing that spoils a 
day’s hunting, it is a gun that 
shoots a patchy pattern. 

Patehy patterns lead to the mutilating 
of one bird, and the missing or crippling 
of the next, at a 

In taking wing-shots at ducks or upland 
birds, therefore, an even spread of the 


like distance. 


pellets is essential—not for one shot, or 
two shots, but for every shot. For a sue 
must 


doe s not 


hunting, 
pattern, 


eessful day’s your 


that 


oun 
shoot a uniform 


vary. 


Try the Winchester Model 12 


Shooting its own ammunition the Win- 


chester Model 12 delivers an even, hard- 
hitting shot pattern at the range for 


which its muzzle is constricted. With any 
kind of skill at pointing, you are bound 
to get a good bag of unmutilated birds. 
The Winchester Model 12 is a light, 
superbly-balaneced graceful 
Pointing it is as easy as pointing 


shotgun, of 
design. 
your arm. It is simple and sure in oper- 
ation, and it works smoothly in whatever 
position it is held. 

For those who prefer a hammer action 
gun, we have designed the Model 97. It is 
built on lines similar to the Model 12, but 





has hammer action. As a fowling piece it 


is exceedingly effective. 


An axiom of gun making 


Men who know guns realize that the ae- 
curacy and durability of a gun depend pri- 
marily upon the barrel. To them the qual- 
ity of the barrel measures the quality of 


the gun. With Winchester, the barrel is 
the gun. For years this has been anaxiom 
of gun building in the Winchester shops. 
Through the most unremitting attention 
to boring, finishing and testing, Winehes 


ter has developed a single standard of 
barrel quality which prevails in the high- 


est and lowest priced Winchester models. 


How the barrel is bored 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 
is bored to micrometer measurements for 
the pattern it is meant to make. The 
degree of choke exactly offsets the tend- 
ency of the shot to spread. Until its pat- 


tern proves up to the Winchester stand- 
ard, no gun ean leave the factory. The 
niekel steel construction preserves the 


original aeeuracy forever. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester bar- 
rel a blue finish that, with 
proper care, will last a lifetime. 


distinetive 


What @) means 


Look for this mark on the barrel of a 
Winchester gun. It means that the gun 
has been subjected to the Winchester 
Definitive Proof test. It stamps the gun 
with Winchester’s guarantee of quality, 
which has 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name Win 
chester, and that is marked with the 
Definitive Proof stamp, has been fired 


many times for smooth action and aceu- 


racy. It, has also been fired with excess 


loads as a test of strength. At every 
stage of Winchester manufacture, ma- 


chine production is supplemented by hu- 
man craftsmanship. Hvery Winchester 
gun is perfected by the test and adjust- 
ment process. 

It is this care in manufacturing that 
has produced, in the Model 12 and Model 
97, guns of unsurpassed. game-getting 
guns which have won the name 
of ‘*The Perfect Repeaters’? among wild- 
fowl hunters. 


qualities 


Write for details of Winchester shotgunsandshel!s 

Write for the detailed specifications of the 
Model 12 and Model 97 and also for our new 
booklet on shells. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Dept. 1391 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 








MODEL Hammerless Take-down 
Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% Ibs. ; 
6 lbs.; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs 
and new shooters because of its lightness and 
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fave 
hotgun with 


seems TTT coe 


ight about 7%4 ILbs.; 
with 
a hammer 





Repeating 
in 16 gauge, 
shooters who prefer a slide 


atte 
Take-down 


forearm 


Repeating 
in 16 gauge, 
more popular with women 
ery slight 







Shotgun. Vade in 12 
we ight abou 7% lbs. 
repeating 





Shotgun. 
weight about 
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WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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It’s Great Old Sport if 
Your Shells are Waterproof 


Those drizzly days when the game The black Shells will not swell froma 
Hies low and fast—that’s when you get wetting. Prove it. Place a handful in 
real shooting. On sucha day, have you water for halfan hour. Getthem wetter 
ever had a fine shot go winging out of than the bottom ofa rain-soaked bough- 
range while you tugged at a wet and house. Then try them in your gun. 
swollen shell? Then you know the They'll chamber, fire and eject as if 
value of waterproof ammunition. never touched by water. 


BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


To mect requirements for British Military target practice, the U.S. 22 N.R.A yenera slling : National Lead Co., B 
Long Rifle Lesmok Cartridge was developed. Accuracy at 250 yards was re hicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati ; John T. Lewis ¢ 
quired and successfully attained. This has never before been accomplished ir National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh, | { 
small bore cartridges Unequaled results are assured for outdoor long range James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore ; Se 

work and consequently better results for short ranges. Ask your dealer or Francisco; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipe 
] 


send for a trial order to 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Shall the Kuffed Grouse Follow the Passenger 
Pigeon to Extinction? 
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RUFFED GROUSE CANNOT BE REARED IN) CAPTIVITY IN LARGE) NUMBERS AS RINGNECKED 
PHEASANTS ARE. BIRDS SHOWN IN THE ABOVE HALF-TONE WERE REARED IN 
CAPTIVITY ON THE GAME FARM OF THE AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
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It may, unless immediate, nation-wide practical meas Will the sportsmen’s club to which you belong under- 
ures are resorted to, to protect and increase the remnant take this work, assisted by your loeal game warden? 


of this splendid species of American game bird. is : ee : ; : 
| ' Write this Association for practical suggestions on 

The saving of the grouse rests largely with America’s vermin warfare and winter feeding. 
sportsmen and particularly the organized sportsmen. This is only one of many practical activities in which 
the American Game Protective Association is engaged to 


The American Game Protective Association the : 
forward the More Game Movement. 


sportsmen’s national organization, urges that every state 


ane 1 province in the grouse belt close the shooting on In all of this work, we are receiving invaluable aid 
ouse for two years. from the leading sportsmen’s magazines, which now pub 


lish monthly a department, edited by this Assoéiation, 


Sportsmen, write your State Board of Fish and Game devoted to the More Game Movement. 


Commissioners at once, asking for such a closed season. 
If you believe that we ean get more game only through 
The elosed season alone may not be enough. There intelligent, organized effort, based on eommon sense meth- 
must be organized warfare on the vermin that preys on ods, join the American Game Protective Association 
rouse, coupled with winter feeding. TODAY. 
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AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Outdoor Life 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Gentlemen: 






I enclose a check for $................ to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked be- 
w for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 
Publication Price, including 

Draw Regular one year’s member- 
circle around Subscription ship in American 
publication Price. Game Protective 
wanted. Association. 
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Exercise as the Soldiers do 


Fishing is a necessity because good health is a necessity. Soldiers exercise 
outdoors until they can stand anything. You must fish and get your outdoor 
exercise or you cannot stand the extra work which is piling up on you. 


Exhaustion lowers the digestive powers and upsets your health, makes your brain act 
slowly, keeps you from sleeping, reduces your efficiency and makes you an unintentional 
slacker. Right now your family, your profession, your industry, your boys at the front, 
your country—the world—every patriotic impulse is calling you to be at your best so that 
you can do your full share in winning your health—second to catch 
the war. Take your rod and reel and your own fish to eat, thereby 
tramp the banks, whip the streams, saving meat for the soldiers. 
climb the mountains, troll the lakes— 
fishing mornings, nights, holidays, vaca- 
tions, week-ends, always with two 
fixed purposes—first to build up 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


For every kind of fishing. For MEEK 


every purse. For every whim of 


trimandfinish. For every locality. and'Bl ue Gras Ss” 


And sold by every dealer. No mat- R Bait 
ter where you live or who you are, EELS 
how much you can spend, or what pasting 
kind of fishing you want there is a The practical fisherman’s most iano 


expert tools for catching the 
most and the best fish. Known 
the world over for their per- 


‘Bristol’? Rod exactly suited to 
your requirements. Sturdy, dur 


able, economical, ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods fect wor k mans h i p, rare 

are the badge of patriots who are excellence of material and “Bristol”’ 
fishing for health and food. marvelous design. Meek 
‘‘Bristol’’ Rods at $3.50 up, and MEEK and Blue Grass FREE Reels Catalog 


at $7.50 up, are for sale by 16,000 sporting goods stores and departments, 
or—if your dealer is not anxious to serve you, you can buy from us, by 
mail, at catalog prices plus the regular 3¢0 war tax. 


THE HORTON MBG. CO. 


88 HORTON ST. BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Branch Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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At Close Quarters With a Big Bull Elephant 


Chas. Cottar 








a 


does not appeal to me as sport, 


go. 


ago today. 


almost healed. 


specimen, or after a picture. 








i] I can say to you. 


I know that my rifles are too small to shoot elephants, but as I do not follow the game to any extent I get 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—Your letter of June 
‘with the elephant on Kenia, last March, I have sent you under separate cover what may be a too lengthy descrip- 
tion of the incident, but if any part of it appeals to you, cut out the surplus and ‘‘tame it down” to suit your 
ideas of a really-being-cornered-by-an-elephant story. 

In this article I have hinted at some of the really close places I have been in in the past five years of con- 
tinuous shooting, and heretofore I have refrained from writing them up lest I be accused of stretching matters. 

To merely follow after game and take no sporting chances—to shoot it down only when in a safe position— 
And again, I have, as you perhaps know, been taking cinema-pictures of all the 
different species, and to follow them into all the nooks and corners will get one into many a close place in the 
course of five years of constant work. 
Of course on this elephant I had no alternative but to get in and finish him off, or stay back and let him 
As it turned out, I had better chose the latter course—but one never knows. 
success on all dangerous game—as I have remarked in the story, “if any deserves to be classed as such’’—as I 
have had only a few bruises and a broken finger from a dozen close calls, till the leopard got me three weeks 


I, with the aid of natives, chased him about. 


I] in low scrub—not a tree or rock—at twenty yards. 


Note.—Mr. Cottar wrote such an interesting and instructive letter in forwarding the accompanying story 
we take the liberty of publishing it 


verbatim below: 


16 to hand and noted. 


And I could have killed him a dozen times, but my wife and I were taking cinema, my wife operating, while 
He became exasperated and started for the camera, and I rushed 
in to protect the Mrs. when he turned on me, in direct line with her, and I tried to sidestep to get out of line, 
my foot going into an unseen hole, and he got me. 
I am not seriously hurt—only some deep flesh wounds—and had blood poison not set in, I would have been 
At any rate, I will be out and on the 
You’ see in this country game of the larger varieties, and dangerous, is so much more numerous than any- 
where in America, one has so many chances of getting up to it. 
last leopard, No, 29; and today I have checked up, and find that 21 rhinoceros and 19 buffaloes have come to me 
in my hunting here in German East Africa and Uganda and the Congo. 
Naturally, I could have killed scores more of some of the varieties, but have always been after a good 
I have let several female lions get away, not caring to kill them. 
three only four have been females and one an immature male—he charged me and I had to let him go. 
Of rhinoceros, I have evaded and dodged many more than I have killed, only killing when really necessary, 
or as has been the case in two instances, good specimens. 
Elephant shooting I consider, as followed by the poachers of old—and a few of the present—is far from 
sport, and as most of even the big killers have evaded the bamboo jungles and dense elephant grass, theif ex- 
| — of from 300 to 1,000 animals has been only the slaughter of animals as easily accomplished as the kill- 
ng of Texas cows twenty years ago. 
I have met and talked with all 
go into elephant grass or bamboo after even a good tusker. 
On the prairie-desert or in open timber the elephant 
thirty feet, on open prairie, with only one native accompanying me, and on a bunch of eight cows and calves 
But in dense cover tembo is something to be reckoned with, 


the poachers of Uganda and the Congo, and find that not one of them will 


is harmless. 


along with them, and find them quite efficient on all other game. 


In the story of the elephant experience I am not trying to make out that any variety of African game is so 
awfully dangerous, but that the elephant is far the most so. 
not overestimated the dangers of the hunt—but as I have said, if the game is followed, the time will come——. 
You see, we have in Nairobi’s graveyard sixteen mounds beneath which lie victims of lions, and about the coun- 
try are others of sportsmen, hunters and settlers—two of ladies—who have been killed outright by big game. 
And most of these have gone down in the company of companions and behind the best guns procurable. 
feel that I am doing quite well with my Yankee confetti slingers, don’t you? 

I have tried to supply the story with some illustrations—one 
As you will apprehend, Kenia photos are not too easily gotten, owing to the rain and darkness 
“corner” with an elephant, I will close. 


that may do. 
of the forest. 


Hoping to sometime see you ina 


Very sincerely yours, 


Relative to 


way to Kenia in two weeks. 


My last elephant was No. 12; last lion, No. 33; 


I have cinema film taken on 


If you get this idea you will quite see that I have 


taken the day 


that 


the story of my experience 


I have had extremely good 


Of the thirty- 


a bull at 


So I 


of the incident—and others 


CHAS. COTTAR. 











When the lion was given the name of 
the king of beasts” he filched a title 
e had never earned; it was never due 
‘im. He is not even a good third in 
he seale of African animals. Evenly 
iatched, the buffalo is too much for 
im; and even when driven by the 
orst pangs of hunger, the rhinoceros 
nd hippopotamus are immune from his 
ttacks. And the elephant takes no 
otice whatever of his presence, unless 
e should attempt to harm a small calf, 
vhen the untiring vigilance of the moth- 
r or some other member of the group 





would discover him and a scream and 
a charge would put the wind up the 
over-rated Leo till he would run and 
skulk like a chased cur. 

Not wishing to make this sketch one 
of natural history, I will leave the read- 
er to reflect on the above statements, 
that he may form some opinion of the 
place the elephant really occupies in 
the list of the world’s most dangerous 
game—in my opinion, far in advance of 
any other species. 

In my five years of practically con- 
tinuous hunting of African game, I have 





killed scores of specimens of the most 
dangerous varieties—if any deserve to 
be classed as such—and could relate 
many an incident about which I have 
not yet mentioned, to prove the places 
animals should occupy, relative to their 
pugnacious and physical ability to de- 
fend themselves, or become aggressive; 
but will here only relate, briefly, a 
couple of incidents, in the way of com- 
parisons, before describing a mix-up 
with a tusker in the Kenia jungle. 

On one occasion I fired into the open 
routh of a charging lioness—not hav- 
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the rifle to position. 
was a lifeless animal 


ing time to put 
And the result 
in an instant. 

I have been three times off my feet 
from the rushes of wounded buffalo—in 
every instance a dead one in three to 
five seconcs. 

On another occasion, in taking cin- 
ema-pictures of giraffe, my son and I 
were charged, unexpectedly, by two 
rhinoceros from short range—the beasts 
coming from dense cover. Only a 
.30-06 with soft-nose cartridges was at 
hand. A single shot put the cow down 
at ten paces. The nearly-grown calf 
came on—lI was reluctant to kill him— 
till I kicked him in the nose, which pro- 
voked him to dash at me, and he went 
down, stone dead, falling with his head 
beneath the tripod of the camera. Then 
the cow got up—she had been only 
stunned—and charged viciously. A 
rhino’s horn, when charging, is always 
in the way of a head shot. I hit hers 
twice, the soft-noses sheering off, doing 
no damage. Thken the rifle failed to 
function the last cartridge! And the 
rhino, missing me, tossed the camera, 
and then came for me. I side-stepped 
her, jumped in against her shoulder, 
and tho she did her worst, for a 
minute, yet the niggcrs emptied two 
rifles at us at about fifty yards, when 
she became panicky and dashed away to 
cover. After a few minutes she again 
charged, but went down, dead, from a 
single shot. 

At this writing I am convalescing 
from a “hand-to-hand” with a big male 
leopard—the biggest of to exceed a 
score which I have killed in the past 
year. After throwing me to the ground 
—he was so close I could not shoot—I 
beat him off with the rifle and shot 
him dead—a single shot from the little 
Savage .250 finishing him instantly. So 
when I make the statement that the 
elephant is the most dangerous of all 
game, I do it with some experience. 

To. demonstrate some of the propen- 
sities of the biggest land-mammal, I 
will narrate an incident which came 
within my experience on a recent hunt 
on Mt. Kenia. 

To all who have hunted big game in 
East Africa, the Kenia elephants are 
well known. They are the survival of 
the fittest of all that formerly roamed 
over a vast district of salubrious hills 
and lower desert on all sides surround- 
ing the great mountain. But the coming 
of the white man has driven all that 
remains of the many herds to the fast- 
ness of the Kenia jungles. And as the 
mountain is terribly cold and rainy— 
anything but congenial to elephants— 
it has taken some driving to cause them 
to hide themselves away in conditions 
so different from their natural habitat. 
And this continued driving has done 
much to sour the temper and arouse the 
ire of what was once ordinary, sluggish, 
mind-their-own-business elephants. 

Since Carl Akeley was mauled by an 
elephant on Kenia, some ten years ago, 
only two sportsmen—Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. White—have visited the mountain, 
both under the well-known guide, Mr. 
Cunningham, to really hunt for and kill 
elephants. Both of these gentlemen 
were charged, and only quick and accu- 
rate shooting, with the heaviest rifles, 
saved them from the fate of Mr. Acke- 
ley. And Mr. Cunningham, after the 
finish of Mr. White’s safari, declared 
he would never again visit Kenia for 
elephants, and to this writing he has 
kept his word. 

s3ut there are elephants on Kenia— 
more and easier of access than any 
other spot on the continent. And de- 
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siring a more accurate and personal 
knowledge of the district, and its ani- 
mal life, I made the trip into the jungle- 
forest with the hope of getting some 
cinema-film of the few species that 
dwell in the dark fastness. 

We camped at the edge of the real 
forest. 

The Government has surveyed and 
cleared a line forming the boundary be- 
tween the Kikuyu reserve and forest 
proper, and has removed all the natives 
—Wanderobo—from the latter, com- 
pelling them to take up abode in the 
reservation, under the surveillance of 
native police, lest they might return to 
their old pursuit of shooting elephants 
with poisoned arrows, or chasing them 
into skillfully covered pits in which 
are set poisoned spears and _ sharp- 
pointed stakes. Thus the natives in- 
habit the reservation to the very line, 
and in the absence of the police, tres- 
pass and harass the elephants, while 
the animals spend the days in the fast- 





ceded us and gone on into the forest 
which, at the particular spot, was 
grown in with a mat of tree-ferns and 
vines; the ground was covered with wa 
ter, and travel slow and tedious. But 
the elephant was going against the 
wind, and as their ears and eyes are 
quite dull, we had nothing to fear, so 
hurried on, depending on the noise from 
breaking twigs and vines to reveal to 
us the close presence of the animal in 
due time not to be taken by surprise, 
for he knew nothing of our following. 

But we had a long trip before us. 
The elephant had some particular des- 
tination in view. Perhaps he was the 
consort of some herd of cows that would 
not risk bringing their small calves 
down near the habitations of the na- 
tives. Anyway, he took a straight 
course up the long slope of the moun- 
tain—some point in view, and totally 
unconscious of any danger from the 
rear. 

At noon my boys had not overtaken 

















NATIVE BANANA SHAMBA AFTER A NOCTURNAL 


ness of the dark jungle, coming out by 
night to raid and destroy the shambas 
of the natives. And while the hatred 
of the elephants for the natives is 
something to be reckoned with, the 
feelings of the natives against the ani- 
mals are even of more intensity. 

Owing to the damage done by the 
elephants, and to which the government 
turns a deaf ear—the animals must be 
protected—the natives naturally hail 
with delight the arrival of a hunter to 
the forest. And on the first morning in 
camp—before 6 o’clock—two Kikuyu 
came to tell me that an old bull had 
been all night in their bananas, and 
that he had just started for the forest; 
he was yet in the reserve, but by hurry- 
ing we could intercept him at a certain 
point on the line. 

After a bite of breakfast I gave in- 
structions for my porters to bring the 
cameras and some food and follow us; 
and with three local natives I scurried 
away, taking the .405 and .30-’06 Win- 
chesters and six extra cartridges be- 
sides those contained in the rifles. Only 
expecting to go a short distance from 
camp, and only being in quest of a 
lone elephant, I thought these quite 
sufficient—but they were not! 

We failed to connect with the ele- 
phant at the intended spot—he had pre- 


VISIT BY ELEPHANTS—KENIA DISTRICT. 
us, and we were at the merging of the 
forest and the bamboo. -Rain had be- 
gun falling, and it was terribly cold. 
But the natives assured me that the 
bull was a big one, tho the tracks did 
not verify it; however, the feet of 
Kenia elephants are not nearly so big, 
compared to the size of the animal, as 
are those of the desert herds. But we 
hurried on. 

The trail stuck strictly to old and 
well-beaten paths, thus making travel 
possible at a fair rate of speed, thru 
a jungle that was impossible in most 
places, save for these roads of game. 

We had no time to dwell on the beau- 
ties of the wilderness. I only remem- 
ber seeing a band of colobas monkeys, 
and the spoor of a bongo and a giant 
forest pig. So we hurried on, hoping 
to overtake the beast in time to return 
to camp, for a night in that cold, wet 
forest, within a few hundred feet of the 
snow-line, was anything but inviting to 
think of. 

At 3:30 the wind shifted—we were 
going down wind. There was no other 
possible route by which we might de 
viate and keep in touch with the ele- 
phant. We just had to follow on be 
hind, hoping for the shifting of the 
wind, or the turning of the trail. In 
both we were disappointed. 














After a half hour of the down-wind 
ourse, I distinctly heard a bamboo 
yreak, not to exceed fifty yards ahead. 
Hurrying on, I saw the tall reeds sway- 
ng, but the animal had disappeared, 
tealthily, noiselessly, yet hurriediy. 
And how he did it, in that tangle of 
bamboo was impossible to comprehend. 
Yet he had gone, and in his haste he 
had broken but a single reed! 

But his course had changed, now at 
right angles to the wind, which was 
blowing bitterly cold. He had taken a 
path directly up a steep ridge, in bam- 
boo as thick as growing wheat, and 
owing to the altitude only about as high 
as the animal’s back. 

The rain had turned into half-snow, 
and thru an opening in the jungle, thru 
which the moisture was driven with a 
stinging force, a hill—white and devoid 
of vegetation—loomed up ahead of us. 

The sight of the snow chilled the na- 
tives who were only clad in light blan- 
kets—one each—and they were of the 
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icapped with my extra rifle was in the 
rear. We had reached the foot of the 
ridge, in bamboo of almost undescrib- 
able denseness, when the crashing of 
the reeds and the yelling of the niggers 
as they disappeared into the jungle as- 
sured me that we were being caught 
between two sections of the herd. 

It was hopeless to dive into the 
jungle. The shooting was better in the 
broken trail. I had only time for these 
thoughts when the head of a lone ele- 
phant, with white, gleaming tusks and 
ears outspread, and his trunk out- 
stretched before him, crashed into view, 
floundering thru the soft, wet earth, 
sinking in almost to his huge body. 

He struck the scent of where the 
two negroes went into the jungle, hesi- 
tating momentarily. Several half-down 
stalks of bamboo partly hid his head. 
But aiming for the fatal spot on the 
low forehead, I fired. Two or three 
bullet 
the big creature 


reeds of bamboo wilted as the 
crashed home and 

















KENIA NATIVES AND THE 


thinnest possible kind costing around 
(0 cents each, perhaps two years be- 
fore. And in my light clothes, with 
nly a sweater over an undershirt, the 
reader will not wonder that we hesi- 
tated to proceed, with the night almost 
pon us. But as we stood parleying 
bout going on, the bamboo crashed and 
opped and rattled only a few yards to 
ir right—a herd of many elephants 
ad caught our scent and were coming 
or going—we could not tell which— 
nd there was nothing to do but stand 
nd see. 
But they passed us, some not to ex- 
ed thirty feet away, breaking a road 
ree rods wide thru the dense tangle. 
saw distinctly a dozen animals, but 
st a bull with ivory. 
When the herd had passed us and 
st the scent they stopped as sudden- 
as they had started. Then was the 
me of danger! An old cow bugled, 
‘eaking bamboo snapped—there was 
question but that they were return- 
g, sO we dove into the road they had 
roken, and ran for it, tearing clothes 
id skin against the slanting, broken 
ds of bamboo, which, naturally, point- 
1 against our course. 
Two of the natives were some two 
ds in the lead, whilst the third, hand- 


ELEPHANT CAMP—WA-KIKUYU. 


squealed and groaned and dove for the 
cover of the jungle. I drove the four 
remaining cartridges into his ribs, cut- 
ting roads thru the reeds before reach- 
ing their mark. 

Screaming and grunting he tore his 
way thru the bamboo, breaking out into 
the trail, just in sight on the crest of 
the hill, and just as his companions 
came tearing on toward us. 

The niggers, quick to detect the 
signs of new danger, darted from the 
bamboo and again we ran for it, down 
the elephant-road, into the bed of the 
stream at the bottom, with the kelele 
(noise) of the herd close in our rear. 

In this chase the natives left me far 
in the rear—I could not keep pace with 
them over the slippery stones, in the 
deep mud, and my clothes seemed to 
catch on every protruding reed. But 
unmindful of all impediments, we all 
struggled on thru ice water, and de- 
spite the many hindrances, thinking 
only of putting distance between us 
and the oncoming herd. 

Naturally our progress was slow. I 
could hear the splashing of the natives 
in the lead, when, exhausted, I stopped 
to listen. The breaking of bamboo and 
bellowing of the herd was at its height, 
but I realized they were milling on 
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the hillside about where the bull met 
them. 

Being sure the elephant was mortal- 
ly hit—some of the shots had surely 
reached his heart or lungs—eagerness 
prompted me to venture back to have 
a look. 

I had not followed the bed of the 
stream far, and the going with the bend 
of the down reeds was much easier 
than against them, and it required but 
a minute to gain the top of the rise 
sufficiently to see the entire herd 
which numbered about fifty animals, 
all milling and squealing and tearing up 
and slinging about, stalks and bunches 
of bamboo in the wildest fashion. 

Cautiously I advanced, trusting to 
the preoccupation of the animals that 
they would not notice my approach. 
At a hundred yards distance I could 
easily see the high hips and shoulders 
of the wounded bull above those of his 
companions, and could see him reel 
and sway while many of the herd 
crowded about him. 

Darkness was falling and I had but 
a minute to gaze. Either seen or 
scented, I became the objective of two 
old cows and again I darted for the 
creek, reaching it only a few yards in 
advance of the infuriated beasts. The 
soft nature of the ground was too much 
for them—they hesitated, sniffed and 
blew thru their up-lifted trunks while 
I gained the cover of the banks and 
vegetation along the creek. 

The day was done. There 
further use of attempts to ascertain 
the results of my shooting. And with 
the coming darkness more snow came 
with the rain, and the cold became 
more pinching. 

It was quite dark when we found a 
little flat against the stream where the 
ground was too steep and soft for ele- 
phants to venture on; here we decided 
to camp for the night. There was not 
a single tree beneath which to escape 
the falling dampness; and only dead 
bamboo for fuel. But with belt-knives 
we soon erected a sort of lean-to and 
kindled a fire with the aid of a torch 
of half-rotten wood one of the natives 
had carried thruout the day, from which 
to blow the smoke and ashes to de- 
termine the direction of the wind. We 
were then prepared to spend a miser- 
able night. 

The entire night rain and snow con- 
tinued; and at intervals the elephants 
bellowed and broke the bamboo, but 
the sounds became more distinct as the 
night advanced. 

It kept us busy breaking fuel and 
kindling fire, and the first streaks of 
morning-light were the most welcome 
I have ever seen. Great banks of 
clouds rolled over the crest of Kenia, 
and the crashes of thunder mingled 
with the sounds of streams echoed up 
and down the wild ravines; and almost 
a covering of snow blanketed the 
ground and clung to the moaning bam- 


was no 


boo reeds. We were almost at the 
timberline, 
As soon as light made it possible 


we were out and on the spoor of the 
departed herd. Altho much rain had 
fallen, plenty of bloodstains marked the 
trail of the bull, even when others had 
followed in ,the rear. 

For two hours we plodded on, when 
the boys who had followed us with 
the cameras, the preceding day, came 
up. They had camped for the night at 
the juncture of the bamboo and wood 
forest, by the side of the main elephant 
road, and told us that the herd had 
passed them at about 3 o’clock in the 
morning, going down the mountain, evi- 
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dently becoming chilled by the unusual- 
ly severe storm. The wounded bull 
was with them. : 

Just as the sun broke thru the great 
bank of clouds, its warm rays penetrat- 
ing the small openings of the jungle, 
and for the first time in twenty hours 
sending warm sensations thru our be- 
numbed bodies, we left the trail, tak- 
ing a short-cut for the lower country. 

In taking the shorter route back to 
the main elephant road our course lay 
down a long, gentle slope covered with 
a dense growth of bamboo in which 
grew an occasional lone cedar tree so 
vine-covered that moisture from rain 
seldom reached the ground beneath it. 
The path we were in passed close to 
one of these trees. When within a 
few yards an elephant broke from be- 
neath it, crashing thru the bamboo, 
most of which had been fire-killed and 
was down or leaning; he made as much 
noise as a whole herd under ordinary 
circumstances, 

We examined 


the spoor, finding it 


Outdoor Life 


now quite different—the bamboo being 
about half replaced by wild berry vines 
as thick as the larger reeds, and as 
high, but owing to the presence of 
creepers on which elephants feed, these 
patches were well cut up with roads. 

Knowing that it was futile to follow 
along the trail and ever get sight of 
the wary old chap, we left his spoor, 
going from vine patch to vine patch, 
the while keeping a close lookout, for 
after a night of rain, the elephant 
would want to stand and bask in the 
sunshine in some of these half-clear- 
ings, once he became satisfied he was 
not being followed. 

We had spent a full two hours in 
such searching and had almost com- 
pletely circled the spot where the trial 
had been left, and were satisfied he 
was stuck up somewhere in the immed- 
iate vicinity, when, on passing round 
a curve in the path, I saw him quietly 
feeding on some wild cucumber vines, 
rump on, at about twenty yards. He 
was totally unconscious of the _ pres- 
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THREE TONS OF IVORY AT PORT SOUDAN READY TO SHIP. 


very large for the Kenia animals 
about 55 inches in circumference, which 
indicated he should have really good 
ivory, and as he started in our direc- 
tion—down the ridge—we followed. 

For about two miles he had run, then 
slowed down to a walk. Then he be- 
gan a series of zig-zagging—evidence 
that he was on the alert for danger 
from the rear. But as had been the 
case the previous day, the jungle was 
that thick we could do nothing but fol- 
low on in his wake. 

Unexpectedly we came upon _ him, 
within a rod, but the cover was so 
thick that I saw only his rump as the 
bamboo closed behind him. 

The course lay down a steep slope— 
very steep for an elephant to run, even 
had the ground been dry—but being 
wet, he slid more than ran. 

At a point in his course a tree, fully 
sixteen inches thru, was square in his 
way; and not noting it in his wild dash, 
and being unable to check his terrible 
momentum, he struck it fairly, uproot- 
ing it, and waded on over its entire 
length, 

At the foot of the hill he again set- 
tled down to a walk. And again the 
turning and back-trailing began. 


The character of the country was 
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ence of anyone. 
gotten us. 

Ahead a few paces grew a lone teak 
tree from which clung a mass of vines 
and creepers; and the wind being fav- 
orable, we moved up to this, two of the 
natives cautiously ascending by means 
of the big vines, to the first limb some 
twenty feet above the ground. Then 
one made signs down to us that his 
tusks were large, but I could see noth- 
ing but his rump as he fed slowly on 
directly away from us. 


Evidently he had for- 


In the .405 were four solids and a 
soft-nose. This the native carried, 
while with similar loads in it, I car- 


ried the .30-’06. The line of his back 
went lower as he fed on, so we fol- 
lowed carefully after him. 

Finally at the edge of the vine patch 
and against a tamgle of bamboo, he 
stopped to bask in the sun. Then for 
twenty minutes he stood—only moving 
once when he swung his head to one 
side, displaying a long pair of tusks, 
but dark in color, whilst he felt the 
wind for any danger that might be lurk- 
ing near. Then for another ten min- 
utes he seemingly slept. 

But something prompted him to move 
—he slowly swayed to one side, his 
trunk went leisurely up, then he turned 





broad-side. Now was my chance. Care- 
fully drawing a bead on the bottom otf 
the orifice of the ear, I pressed the 
trigger. He went down with a crash 
like the sound made by the falling of 
some large tree, while a dull groan 
came from the spot where he dropped 
from sight. 

Owing to the density of the vines he 
was entirely invisible. And my usual 
habit when a dangerous beast goes 
down is to run in on him and despatch 
him at close range—where there will 
be no question of the accuracy of fire. 
In a dozen fast leaps I was against him. 

In falling on the steep incline which 
started from where he had stood, he 
had slid about the length of himself 
down the hill, his tusks collecting a 
great mass of trash; and his head was 
almost obscured beneath a mass of 
vines and bamboo. 

At a distance of about ten feet I 
poured three bullets into his head at 
an angle to reach the brain, and he 
struggled terrifically. Then running 
back to where the native stood with the 
other rifle, I seized it and attempted 
to pass his hind legs to get behind him 
—or rather to the lower side—hoping 
to be able to get at his head from that 
direction, 

His extended hind legs, one as high 
as my head, and the other about two 
feet off the ground, completely blocked 
the only way clear enough of bamboo 
by which to gain access to the little 
semi-circle of clean ground beneath a 
scrubby tree, just below where his body 
lay. 

When I was almost in the act of pass- 
ing between his extended legs, he 
tfloundered desperately, almost catching 
me in the scissor-action of the swiftly 
working limbs. Narrowly averting 
connection with them, I looked between 
them and saw that he was blinking the 
exposed eye naturally, and straining ev- 
ery muscle to watch me. Then, for the 
first time, I realized he was only 
stunned, and the awkward position in 
which he had fallen, alone, prevented 
him from arising to an attack. And 
as every struggle was putting him in a 
better position to rise, I realized that 
something must be done, and quickly, 
else ‘he would be up, and in that thick 
tangle of briars, the consequences of 
an encounter were not in the least al- 
luring. 

Cocking the rifle, I sprang upon his 
body behind the shoulder, leaped to the 
ground below, in the clear of the swing- 
ing forelegs, and pumped the four solid 
cartridges from the big rifle into his 
head, again in an angle where I fig- 
ured they would do the most damage. 
Then with but one cartridge left, save 
the soft-nose in the thirty, I drove the 
remaining .405 into his ribs in an angle 
for the lung. 

He was now struggling his utmost, 
his head completely covered with 
trash, and I was undecided whether he 
was dying or doing his best to rise 
He had slid farther down the hill, com 
pletely cornering me, with his body on 
a small spot hemmed in on all other 
sides with an impenetrable tangle of 
briar vines and bamboo. And to ge! 
over him as I had come in, now up 
the hill, was impossible, owing to the 
faster movements of his legs. 

I yelled for the natives to bring their 
spears, but they were all high in the 
teak tree. Then I tried, but in vain 
to force my way into the tangle b« 
low, but the vines blocked me. 

There was but one thing to do—ré 
main where I was, depending on th: 
lone scrub of a tree about ten inches 














hick, and beneath which the elephant’s 
head had already slid, his tusks, ow- 
ng to the slant of the hill, passing 
straddle of it. So behind this I forced 
my way, while, with a stronger effort, 
he brute gained his feet. 

Now I must not elaborate—must not 
exaggerate. In fact I cannot. There 
was strictly nothing to do but keep be- 
hind the tree, and on my toes. 

Twice before in my life I have com- 
pletely and _  stingingly realized the 
helplessness of the human animal. 
Once was in a storm at sea—the ship 
being loaded with a cargo of passen- 
gers who prayed till the shouts came 
above the breaking of the waves over 
the old ship, while I sat with an eye 
on a life-raft that was drifting about 
the main deck, moored only by a single 
rope. The other time was in an Okla- 
homa cyclone—I was alone and will not 
describe all my actions, but on both 
occasions I will say that I was most 
obviously at the mercy of the elements. 

And that was my position with the 
elephant. Before any other enraged 
beast, a4 man has a fighting show. But 
to jump in and fight, or stoop to pray 
—not me! But I was on my toes for 
a chance to dodge, depending on the 
tree and the keeping of it between me 
and the elephant. I once saved myself 
from a rhino by keeping behind a tree, 
while the old chap ripped the bark 
from the trunk with his horn as he 


made many turns of the tree after 
me, 
Once on his feet, the elephant 


swayed and groaned, and I thought he 
would fall, but he didn’t. He steadied 
himself, stuck his trunk thru the tangle 
of vines which hung from the tree, and 
blew a shower of blood and spray which 
went past me like a draft from a hose. 
But he couldn’t reach me by nearly two 
feet, tho he swayed the tree till it 
shook and quivered. 
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There had opened no way of egress. 
The elephant swayed slightly, then 
surged towards the tree, carrying it be- 
fore him vines and all, like it had been 
so much chaff. 

The tree broke off about two feet 
from the ground, the splintered end 
catching my trouser leg and sinking my 
foot into the oozy soil almost to my 
knee. But in an instant I was loose, 
leaving my shoe beneath. 

The sudden’ giving way of the tree, 
and his weakened condition caused the 
elephant to go to his knees, his head 
the worse covered with vines and tree- 
top. He slowly regained his feet, back- 
ing from beneath the debris to clear his 
head. 

Seeing my only chance for escape 
from the awkward corner, I darted be- 
neath his belly and ran for the tree 
on which the natives were perched. 

On the way I picked up the rifle I 
had first cast aside, and fired the soft- 
nose into the butt of his ear, only a 
slight curl of dust rising to denote 
where the missile had hit. 

Slowly turning he looked about him, 
but his own blood hindered his scent. 
Then reeling, he walked into the bam- 
boo while I stood helpless, with two 
empty guns, while he disappeared. 

And I never got him. 

We were within three hours of 
camp, so I dispatched a boy for blan- 
kets and ammunition. And with the 
empty guns, we followed along the 
spoor, campwards, 

At night the boy returned and we 
camped beside the trail. On the fol- 
lowing day we followed him till 3 


o’clock, when the spoor became impos- 
sible owing to the amount of rain which 
had fallen; then we turned to camp. 
Two days later a native who had been 
visiting his bee-boxes in the forest, saw 
the elephant, nearly dead, not a mile 
from where we had left the trail. 


He 
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came in and told me, and with full 
equipment we set out, found the spoor, 
but soon ‘lost it owing to more rain. 
Then the old native followed the trails 
of hyenas about the forest, trying in 
that way to locate the carcass; but at 
the end of another day he had failed. 
And not having further time I departed 
for home, disgusted with Kenia ele- 
phants and Yankee guns. 

But since then I have spent three 
months in the Congo Belge, and had 
excellent luck with the guns—the little 
.250 Savage accounting for three ele- 
phants, one of which was a big tusker 
—four bullets to the heart, and the ani- 
mal went not to exceed a hundred 
yards. 

A word further about the guns. I 
think—in fact, I am sure—that the 
trouble I experienced on the Kenia 
bulls was the failure of the bullets, at 
such close range, where the velocity 
was so great, to stand up and follow a 
course thru the heavy bones of the 
skull. I have since then seen some 
badly disintegrated .405s taken from 
both the heads and bodies of elephants, 
and the .30-’06 will not penetrate hard 
and irregularly bony tissue as far as 
the bigger gun. 

And about the elephants: The old 
native whom I left following the trails 
of hyenas has sent me word that he 
has two pairs of fine tusks cached 
away in the Kenia forest, and that for 
a few silver sheckels—coins of the 
realm—he will take me to them. He 
camped in the forest for ten days, sit- 
ting up of nights and following the 
spoor by day—listening by nights to 
the chattering wails of the hyenas, and 
following their trials to and from wa- 
tering places till the two carcasses 
were found, not a mile apart. As soon 
as I am physically able I am going for 
them—or some others, and with the 
same old guns, 
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tions for the 
sonal duffel, 
etc., 


This chapter describes the outfit and prepara- 
valuable advice on per- 
guns, ammunition, 
many big-game 
hunts in the United States and Canada. 


trip, giving 
shoes, clothing, 


by a man who has taken 
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ease 





is it that 
one from 
and luxury 
into the hardships 
and perils of big 
game hunting in 
mountain wilder- 
nesses ? I have 
often asked myself 
that question in 
camp and on the 
trail. What is the 
lure in rough 
clothing and hobnailed boots, in a wet 
skin and shivering body, in fried bacon 
and boiled tea? Why does one eagerly 
exchange a curled hair mattress and 
snowy linen for the bed of boughs and 
rough blunkets, electric light for a 
smoky camp fire, and the tiled bath- 
room for no bath at all? 

That many men, and women, too, do 
make that choice and pay goodly cash 
for the privilege is the objective fact, 
explain it how we may. I made the 
choice last year for the twentieth time 
and, after painstaking inquiry and de- 
liberation, chose Alberta, Canada, as 
the scene of my annual quest for an- 
other goodly trophy or two. My com- 
panion was Dan J. Singer, famous hunt- 














er and naturalist, and we arranged with 
Otto Brothers, of Jasper, to take care 
of us. 

Let me say here that they and the 
country they hunt in were highly recom- 
mended to us by acquaintances who had 
been there with them, and we found 
them in all respects satisfactory. It is 
true that we did not have as good luck 
as might have been desired, but that 
was not their fault. We hunted the 
same ranges on which the others had 
found sheep in abundance, but for some 
reason or other the game had evidently 
shifted to other mountains. I got cne 
fine ram, while Mr. Singer saw nothing 
that would improve his already large 
collection. It was, in fact, an off year 
for that country—a common _ enough 
happening with big game generally and 
big horn particularly—but I have no 
doubt the rams will again be located 
and as successfully hunted in the future 
as in the past in that immense domain. 

Two guides, a cook and fourteen 
horses comprised our outfit. The cost 
for both of us, everything included ex- 
cept personal outfit, was $38 a day. 
This would have included a tent or 
tents for our use, bui we preferred to 
take our own. I never had _. better 


horses, better food or better service on 
any trip. The railroad ticket from New 
York to Jasper and return was just 
above a hundred dollars apiece and the 
reservations sixteen dollars each way. 
We went of course over the Grand 
Trunk Pacific from Winnipeg and found 
it satisfactory, a little slow, but with 
excellent roadbed and unexceptional 
service. Isn’t it odd how finical we 
are about these small comforts on our 
headlong rush to all forms of bodily 
discomfort? 

Alighting from the comfortable sleep- 
er at Jasper, we were forthwith jolted 
into consciousness that we had bidden 
adieu to the sybaritic life for thirty 
days. The guides were waiting and 
hustled us into a carry-all with our 
duffel and drove ussome three miles 
to Jasper Park Camp, on Round Lake, 
where the pack horses were corraled. 
In a near-by tepee we changed into our 
hunting clothes and that night slept un- 
der canvas. We got away about noon 
the next day and made a dozen miles 
or so to Medicine Lake for our first 
camp. 

In reading a hunting story, particu- 
larly if it is from one experienced in 
distant parts, I always experience a 














feeling of disappointment if he neglects 
to describe his personal outfit. I pro- 
pose to give mine in detail, at the risk 
of wearying the reader, for it is the re- 
sult of my experience in Alaska, Wyo- 
ming, the Yukon, the Cassiar, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick and nearly 
all the other provinces of the Dominion. 

I have never become wedded to any 
particular rifle. I try to keep abreast 
of firearm development and take the 
arm which I deem the most effective 
for the game sought. I killed my first 
big horn with a .405 Winchester, then 
a brand new product. There are few 
better arms today for an encounter with 
a grizzly. The new Springfield and the 
06 Winchester, which take the same 
ammunition, are excellent all-around 
rifles. I took one of each on my Alas- 
ka trip and they make a splendid com- 
bination, not only because of their 
shooting qualities and interchangeabil- 
ity of cartridges, but also on account of 
the several different types and weights 
of bullets adapted to them. Then, too, 
they are dependable under any and all 
conditions and will stand rougher usage 
than many of fancier make and still 
remain serviceable. 

I always take two rifles to provide 
against accidents, especially if there is 
a chance of getting at close quartérs 
with a big brown or grizzly bear, for a 
am unashamed to confess that under 
such circumstances I want a reliable 
rifle of sufficient power not only for 
myself, but also one in the hands of my 
guide. There is no wisdom in taking 
foolish chances, say I. There are too 
many persons dependent upon me for 
their well being. My life is not my own 
exclusively. 

Even before the war shut off the sup- 
ply of foreign rifles, I never, save on 
two trips, could bring myself to use any 
except an American arm. Once I took 
a Canadian rifle and in a cold spell we 
encountered it began to miss fire about 
every second time. Again on my Cas- 
siar trip I tried a celebrated English 
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rifle, and that jammed on me while 
shooting at a grizzly. Both times I had 
to fall back on an ’06 Winchester which 
I had along for just such emergencies. 
I might add that another well-known 
hunter who was in the Cassiar at the 
same time had a similar experience 
with his high-priced English rifle—of 
another make, however. When we ac- 
cidentally met on the trail, we were 
each carrying our ’06 Winchesters in 
lieu of our discarded British weapons. 
Yet the American rifle could be had 
for a quarter of the cost of the foreign 
one, while the ammunition for the for- 
mer was far cheaper and could be 
bought almost wherever a _ gunshop 
could be found, either in the United 
States or Canada. 

On my Wyoming trip I used a new 
Springfield rechambered by the Newton 
Arms company of Buffalo for their 
powerful cartridge. With this I killed 
an enormous bull elk at from 600 to 
700 yards—an excellent test of its ef- 
ficiency. 

Smaller bore, higher velocity, flatter 
trajectory and a sharp soft-nosed, light- 
er bullet mark the trend of sporting 
rifle development. I have been follow- 
ing Mr. Newton’s laudable efforts to 
give us an all-American rifle that would 
excel the best of foreign make with 
confidence that he would succeed. In- 
deed, so confident was I that I took 
two of his rifles, a Newton .256 and a 
Newton .30, on my Alberta trip, the for- 
mer having a new Springfleld action 
fitted with a Lyman micrometer re- 
ceiver sight. I do not believe that com- 
bination can be bettered on a sheep 
and grizzly trip, for wherever you hunt 
sheep you must be prepared to run on- 
to ursus horribilis or his big brown 
cousin at any time, and the Newton .30 
furnishes just the medicine needed for 
either. 

As to footwear, I avoid the high- 
topped shoes or moccasins. They are 
needlessly heavy and constrict the mus- 
cles of the leg in climbing. My heav- 
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ier ones are about eight inches high 
with substantial, well-hobbed soles and 
heels, and large enough for one light 
and two heavy pairs of socks. Remov- 
able insoles take the place of the third 
pair of socks ordinarily, and can be 
readily taken out and dried in camp, 
thus eliminating the cold and dampness 
under your feet in the morning after a 
night in a mountain camp. Two pairs 
of shoes serve, but one is lighter and 
of closer fit than the other—army shoes 
are good—for use in fine weather and 
in riding, for many days will be spent 
in the saddle. Then for snowy, rainy 
or sloppy weather, a pair of rubber 
shoes with leather tops I find most sat 
isfactory. Plenty of heavy woolen socks 
and a couple or three pairs of lighter, 
finer ones to be worn next the feet 
complete the requirements of the nether 
extremities. 

I take three sets of heavy woolen un- 
derwear and two of light weight. One 
of the latter I leave with my traveling 
suit to wear home, for it is dangerous 
after becoming used to the heavier gar- 
ments on the trail to change at once 
to my usual extra light underwear, par- 
ticularly as in the hunting season, | 
always find it much colder when I get 
out to the railroad again than it was 
when I left it. The other light under- 
wear is serviceable often at the begin- 
ning of the trip before the higher and 
colder alcitudes are reached, or to wear 
under the heavier underclothing later 
should the weather get extremely cold. 

Three khaki flannel shirts such as 
the soldiers wear, or grey of similar 
weight and texture, come next. Then 
two or three pairs of old trousers from 
cGiscarded business suits, stagged off so 
that their legs will reach the tops of 
the shoes. They can be worn so with 
greater comfort in mountain climbing, 
or they may be tucked into the tops 
of the socks. One does not make an 
elegant appearance so clad but that is 
of little moment compared to conserva- 
tion of energy on a heart-breaking stalk 
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after the rams of the 
Rockies. 

I depend upon “galluses” to hold up 
my “pants.” <A belt is uncomfortable, 
perhaps because I have almost no hips 
and have something of a ‘“‘bay window.’ 
Yet I always wear a strong leather belt 
with an ordinary harness buckle. This 
for emergencies, and more than once 
that old belt has come in handy for 
many purposes and was always at hand 
to serve me, 

Any kind of soft hat, not black or 
bright in color, serves ordinarily, but | 
always have in my kit warm head-gear 
of some kind with covering for the 
ears. One must be prepared for any 
kind of weather where big game is to 
be found. 

The regulation sweater I abhor as a 
hunting garment. It is too hot around 
the neck. Over my shirt I wear a knit 
woolen jacket with pockets and folding 
collar. This can be thrown open for 
coolness or buttoned up with collar 
crawn snug about the neck and lower 
ears and hair for warmth. A heavy 
mackinaw large enough to go over this, 
together with suitable hand covering, 
completes the outfit. I like gloves of 
mackinaw cloth or close knit wool for 
warmth, but find an old pair of kid 
gloves excellent in mild weather, par- 
ticularly on horseback. 

A large size rubber poncho is con- 
stantly tied to my saddle on the trail. 
It can be readily slipped on or off with- 
out dismounting and affords all the pro- 
tection I ever needed against rain or 
snow. It serves as a rubber blanket at 
night and is always laid down, doubled 
it large enough, over the bough bed to 
guard against dampness. 

My bedding is a sleeping bag. Un- 
der it and on the spread poncho I lay 
a blanket. When one is chilly at night, 
the chances are that the cold comes 
from below, especially when camp is 
made in the snow or rain. The sleep- 
ing bag with heavy canvas cover is un- 
rolled over this blanket and another 
heavy blanket is at hand to go over all 
should the temperature require it. Add 
a woolen toque for nightcap and you 
can let the fiercest blizzard howl 
around your tent without discomfort 
from its icy breath. 

My tent is an “A” about 7x7% of 
light material with sod cloth, absolute- 
ly waterproof. It is just right for one 
person, is put up quickly with rope tied 
between trees, or with ridgepole, as is 
found the more convenient at each camp 
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site, and it folds up easily and compact- 
ly. This is always packed separately 
as is the sleeping bag, for convenience 
in balancing the pack load. The tent 
should be carried in a bag to protect it 
from injury on the trail. 

I carry two cameras, one a folding 
3A Special kodak, the other of vest 
pocket size, which is unfailingly in my 
hip pocket on every tramp for instant 
use in case the larger one is not avail- 
able for any reason. Eight-power prism 
stereo binoculars I have found most 
practical, 

My films, sewing materials, medi- 
cines, repair tools and miscellaneous 
odds and ends I carry in small recep- 
tacles in an ordinary traveling suit 
case. It is made of thick leather with 
heavy steel frame. In packing it for 
the trail I lay a suit of underwear and 
such other garments as will probably 
be needed first on the bottom, put in 
the films packed securely in a cigar 
box with whatever else of an unbreak- 
able nature may be necessary to fill 
the box completely, and then slip two 
or three heavy rubber bands over the 
ends, thus binding the whole into a 
firm mass without give or play. 





A second cigar box is used for the 
medicines and articles more liable to 
injury and secured in a similar way. 
Cartridges, cleaning rods and materials, 
soap, comb, brushes and the like, may 
be packed as convenience requires and 
held in place by stuffing handkerchiefs, 
towels, socks, gloves and similar ar- 
ticles between anc around the parcels 
te protect them and hold everything 
firmly in place when the suit case is 
closed and strapped. It makes a con- 
venient side pack, is easily gotten at 
at all times, and obviates the neces- 
sity of opening the duffel bag except 
at rare intervals. I have come to this 
after many exasperating experiences 
with duffel bags out of which the 
quickest way to get any desired article 
is to dump its entire contents on the 
ground, pick out what is wanted and 
tumble the whole mass haphazard back 
again. With the suit case all you need 
do is to throw open the lid and there 
before your eyes and under your hand 
is what you want, and it may be re- 
moved, used and repacked without loss 
of either time or temper. My suit case 
has been on three hard pack train trips 
and is still serviceable. 

Thus all my stuff makes one medium 
pack—tthe suit case and duffel bag as 
side packs, my sleeping bag and tent on 
top. Poncho, mackinaw or jacket, 
rifles, binoculars and camera go on the 
saddle. Others I know will prefer a 
different kind of outfit, but this I also 
know, that my way ensures comfort, 
serviceableness and practicability, and 
makes tor the convenience of the pack- 
ers as well as myself. 

Before leaving Jasper Park camp our 
rifles were officially sealed, so to re- 
main until outside the park limits. Otto 
Brothers performed this office and at- 
tended to our licenses—cost $25 apiece. 
Then we were away amid the shouting 
farewells and good wishes, the snapping 
of cameras and waving of hats, of quite 
a company of tourists and natives who 
had gathered from all quarters to see 
us off. Otto Bruce acted as chief guide 
and took care of Mr. Singer to the emi- 
nent satisfaction of that celebrated 
Nimrod. 

My first concern was to learn what 
kind of a horse I had drawn. He was 
grey, in excellent condition and power- 
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ful—the last point being of supreme im- 
portance to me since I am of a weight 
—I refuse to tell what it is—which re- 
quires more than a pony to carry me 
up a mountain trail. I was particular- 
ly pleased with the lively walk with 
which he started off. Did you ever 
notice how quickly one of those exper- 
ienced pack train animals “get onto” 
a tenderfoot? Old Whitey kept up with 
the train without urging for an hour 
or two, by which time he had satisfied 
himself doubtless that I was an “easy 
mark” and began to loaf. I was not 
surprised, for my experience has been 
that they all employ the same tactics. 
They will do just as much as one 
makes them do and do it in the easiest 
way possible for them—a good trait, 
too, for it conserves their energy and 
that is often of vital importance when 
called upon, as they may be at any 
time, to exert every opnce of strength 
and breath of endurance to overcome 
the formidable obstacles and withstand 
the heart-breaking toil incident to 
mountain hunting. 

For example, on one occasion we had 
to climb a mountain so steep that it 
seemed impossible that a pack train 
could make it. Yet up it we must go 
to a pass which crossed the range and 
ied into a valley beyond. There was 
no trail and we led the saddle horses, 
but the other animals of course had to 
carry their heavy packs. One of them 
rebelled just as he had succeeded in 
surmounting the last really difficult 
part of the ascent. He bolted back 
down the mountain side and was not 
overtaken till he had reached our last 
camp site in the valley below. When 
hazed back to the point he had fer- 
merly reached he again refused to go 
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farther, and when urged by the none 
too gentle means usually employed on 
recalcitrant cayuses, he stood on his 
hind legs, fell over on his back and 
tumbled downward until he brought up 
against an obstructing log. The pack 
had to be stripped off before he would 
get up, and then it was decided that 
the wiser course would be to lead him 
light up the remaining distance, carry 
the duffel up to him and repack him 
above the obstacle at which he had 
balked. From that on he carried his 


PARTY. 


load faithfully to the end of the trip, 
seemingly none the worse for his peril- 
cus escapade. The pass had no name, 
so we called it “Tumble Pass.” 

However, my mount responded read- 
ily to urging and I was quite satisfied 
with him, although his rough cow-like 
gait churned me up pretty well. But 
that was good for me, I philosophized, 
for was it not one of my objects in 
coming to Alberta to shake up my liver 
and shake down my weight? 

(To be concluded next month) 
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Roping Mountain Lions 


At Libby, Montana, we own a stump 
ranch along the Kootenai River which 
we call home, and where the game is 
quite plentiful during the winter 
months; and that is probably what 
keeps us here. After spending a few 
months on the ranch I decided to again 
start out on the road with our moving 
picture outfit showing the capture of a 
mountain lion; and as I had sold my 
lion, which I had with me last sum- 
mer, to the park at Sacramento, it was 
necessary to go out and capture anoth- 
er lion. As it was getting near spring 
I knew that I had to get busy, because 
the snow would soon be gone, and I 
would not then be able to find a lion 
track. But, where would we go? I 
talked the matter over with my wife’s 
brother, Charlie Wood, who is always 
ready to go out with me, and whom I 
would rather have with me on a lion 
hunt than any man I know of, because 
.e is a stayer and never complains of 
heing tired or short-winded. He is a 
zood deal like myself, if we can get 
nough to eat, we eat; and if we can’t 
zet it, we go without—like the Indian; 
ve have gone without our regular meals 
good many times when we hit a lion 
rail that wasn’t very fresh and we had 
o follow it for several days. 

We had heard that there were some 
ion signs up on Wolf Creek, so we de- 
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THIS IS THE OLD SHE-LION JUST AFTER WE 
GOT HOME WITH HER. SHE IS CHAINED 
TO THE BARN. 


cided to go to Wolf Creek this time 
We therefore gathered up our outfit, 
our dogs, a little flour and bacon, and 
we thought we would take a short cut 
and cross over a high divide. The 
snow was about five feet deep near 
the divide, and soft, and made snow- 
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shoeing very bad, and when night 
came it found us rather up in the 
world, but the weather was not bad, 


so we didn’t mind it a bit, and further- 
more there was plenty of wood to make 
a good campfire. We camped under 
a big fir tree that night, and when 
morning came we were well rested and 
in good shape to travel. The next 
night found us away up on the Fisher 
River, where we again camped out un 
der a big fir tree, and as we didn’t find 
any lion signsonthe Fisher River we 
went up on Wolf Creek. We hunted 
around on Wolf Creek for two days be- 
fore we found even an old track, but 
we stopped at a ranch house over night, 


and the lady there told us that she 
heard that there had been some lion 
tracks seen vp on what is known as 
Cow Creek, so we started for Cow 
Creek, which was only a short dis- 
tance from Wolf Creek. 


As we were going up the creek one 
of our old dogs was in the lead, and 
was putting his nose to the bottom of 
every deer track and every little dent 
in the snow that looked like a track. 
All at once he stopped and looked at 
us, and then he would put his nose 
down in the snow and look at us again 
as much as to say, “I found one.” 
Charlie noticed him first, and he called 
my attention to him and said, “I believe 
that old dog has found something: 
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THIS IS ME—M. H. BAKKER. 
look at him.” The moment I looked 
at him I saw by the way he was get- 
ting excited that he had found a fresh 
lion track, so we rushed over there, 
and there was as pretty a row of lion 
tracks as I ever wish to find, and only 
about four or five hours of easy pick- 
ing for a lion hunter. We took the col. 
lar off the old fox hound, and a brass 
band never played a sweeter tune than 
did this old hound and his mate. I 
have five hounds, but only took two of 
the best ones out on this trip. We fol- 
lowed the music of the hounds until 
they went out of hearing over a big 
mouniain, but just as soon as we got 
to the top of the mountain we could 
hear the dogs again, and _ barking 
“treed,” so we knew our chase was to 
be a short one. AS we were going 
down the mountain side we came to 
where the lion had just killed a deer, 
and this was where the dogs jumped 
the lion; he went only a few hundred 
yards before he took to a tree, and the 
dogs were glad to see us when we came 
down the big mountain to where they 
were barking and trying to tell us that 
he was up in that tree. 

This side of the mountain was very 
icy, and one time I saw Charlie take a 
fall. I asked him if he was hurt, and 
he said “No, but that he had had his 
breakfast pretty well shaken down, and 
it was a wonder that he did not get 
hurt, as he slid about one hundred feet 
down over the rough side hill. 

When we got to the dogs we found 
that the big cat was away up in a big 
fir tree and this tree was leaning over 
a big cliff of rocks. We pulled off our 
packs and started a fire, and then got 
us a little lunch. After lunch we took 
our ropes, and I started to climb the 
tree, where the lion was sitting, growl- 
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ing and hissing at us. The wind was 
blowing quite a little, and as I climbed 
up the tree I happened to look down 
on the lower side of the tree and I 
noticed that the tree was swinging from 
side to side as if it might fall at any 
moment, and I was stuck. I started to 
back down the tree, and Charlie said, 


“Now, what’s wrong;” and I said, 
“Well, you get up here where I am, and 
you won’t wonder what’s wrong.” It 


seemed to me as if I was up in the air 
about a mile, with nothing to hold on 
to. So, do you wonder why I came 
down? We took our outfit and dogs 
and went away for a while, thinking the 
lion might come down, and we could 
then tree him in another tree perhaps 
not so large as this one. But the lion 
would not come down, so we decided 
to cut the tree; but, of course, by fell- 
ing the tree we might kill our big cat. 
we knew that they usually 
jumped before the tree strikes the 
ground, and therefore we _ started in 
chopping down the tree. We took turns 
about chopping the tree, as it was slow 
work, for we had only a little hand-axe, 
and the tree was about eighteen inches 
in diameter, but the wind helped us 
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Jesse Bakker and the fox-hound pups. 
old and a crack shot. 











Eleven years 


quite a bit, and finally it gave a big 
crack, and away it went. As it was 
about half way down we saw the big 
cat make a big leap for his life. Talk 
about a picture! If we could have got- 
ten a moving picture of this cat in the 
air, it would have been a dandy. He 
hit the ground just about fifty feet away 
from the tree. He lit running down 
the mountain with the hounds after 
him and we after the hounds. They 
ran only a couple of hundred yards 
when the lion treed again, this time in 
a little fir tree «nd not very high, so 
we had no trouble .n roping him in our 
usual way, which I have explained so 
many times heretofore that I guess I 
need not do so here. 

We had but very little trouble to get 
him tied and muzzled, and we had what 
we went after; and if I had ordered a 
lion to suit my purpose, I could not 
have gotten a nicer or a better one. It 
was a big male lion, about a two-year- 
old, I should judge, a beauty and not 
a baby cat. I don’t believe that many 
of my readers would care to get up in 





a tree with this fierce-looking cat growl- 
ing and spitting at one. We got a 
rancher to take us to Jennings, and 
from there we took the cat home on a 
small sled with a horse, and put him 
in a big cage, where he has been ever 
since, 

After we had rested up I remembered 
that I had seen some other lion tracks 
while we were coming down the big 
mountain side to where the dogs had 
treed our captured lion. I thought it 
looked as if it might be an old one and 
a couple of kittens, but the tracks were 
rather old, perhaps a week or ten days; 
in fact, they looked so old that I hard- 
ly gave them a thought at all at the 
time. However, I told Charlie, and he 
said, “Well, let’s go after them; they 
won’t be far as there are many deer 
in that country for her and those cubs.” 
So we made things easy for my wife 
to care for the lion we had in the cage, 
in order that she could feed and water 
him without difficulty. We were then 
off for Cow Creek again. We took the 
train to Jennings and from Jennings 
we walked about fifteen miles, stopped 
at a ranch house over night, and the 
next morning found us out pretty early. 
By noon we had struck the trail of the 
lions, so that spoiled our appetites for 
dinner, As the tracks were about four 
or five days old we didn’t let the dogs 
go on the trail but just followed them 
to see where they went. We followed 
them for about a mile or two and we 
came to where they had killed a deer 
and cleaned it all up, and we kept on 
following them. Finally we came to 
where they had cleaned up another 
deer, and this looked a little fresher, 
and we found where the old she-lion 
made a jump at another deer and just 
got its tail, which Charlie picked up 
as a relic. The deer got away minus 
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its tail, and believe me it made some 
leaps as it was making its get-away, so 
if any one gets a deer in the Fisher 
River country minus its tail I can ac- 
count for the lost tail, 

We soon came to where the old lion- 
ess had caught another deer; this time 
a big white-tail buck, and nearly all 
eaten up, but just a part of its legs 
and head were left covered with snow 
and sticks, and it looked as if it had 
been done about the day before our 
arrival, so we decided to turn the old 
hounds loose. It took them only a few 
minutes to find out which way the lions 
had gone, and away they went, making 
that music which the old foxhound 
makes when on a trail and which al- 
ways keeps one from getting tired or 
hungry, and which is always true when 
following a faithful old hound. I have 
been insulted a time or two by persons 
who thought they wanted one of my old 
hounds and offered me one hundred 
dollars for one, but I would not have 
taken that for my poorest hound. They 
are bred up for this special work, and 
are as true as a hound can be, as they 
will stay by a lion a week if necessary 
and will follow a track a week old or 
older, and will not run deer or other 
game except bear or mountain lions. 

We followed the sound of the dogs 
as long as we could and then went in 
the direction where we last heard them, 
where we took up their tracks and fol- 
lowed them. It was not long befcre 
we could hear the dogs barking “treed,”’ 
and we came to where the she-lion had 
killed another deer, and pretty fresh, 
and only partly eaten; so we cut off 
the hams of the deer, and took them 
with us to feed our dogs, and ourselves 
if we so desired. When we arrived at 
the place where the dogs were, we 
found they had the big she-lion up in 
a tree, which is usually the case, as the 
he-lion will try to get the dogs to fol- 
low her so that they will not get the kit- 
tens. Charlie built a fire and got us a 
lunch, while I got ready with my ropes 
ind outfit to climb the tree. Our lunch 
onsisted of a “bannic,” a dandy veni- 
on steak at the lion’s expense, and a 
ucket of good, strong coffee. 

I went up and put the wire loop 
round her neck and got down, and 
hen Charlie and I pulled her out of 
he tree. She kept hanging up on the 
imbs of the tree all the way down, and 
inally made a big splash in the snow, 
nd Charlie at once rushed down and 
rabbed her by the tail, while I was 
ulling up the slack on the rope, but 
he rope did not tighten. Finally the 
vire came up and I knew at once that 
he wire had broken, and that Charlie 
‘as holding that cat by the tail and not 
thing on her, and if it had not have 
een for the half-dazed condition of 
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the cat I am afraid this would have 
been a very sad story to relate, with 


perhaps one lion hunter less in this 
part of the woods. 
Just as soon as I saw that the cat 


was loose I told Charlie to let her go. 
We had tied the dogs to a tree so that 
they would not get hurt, and they 




















THIS IS THE BIG MALE LION ABOUT 5 DAYS 
AFTER HE WAS CAPTURED. 


were putting up quite a howl, and it 
took me several seconds before I could 
make Charlie understand. Finally the 
old cat turned on him and made a slap 
at him and hissed at him, and then he 
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understood, and the way Charlie got 
away from there wasn’t slow. The lion 
just moped on down the hill and I 


turned the dogs loose that they might 
tree her again, but she was so tired 
out that she would not tree, but sat 
down in the snow, and here a fierce 
fight took place between those two 
hounds and that old she-lion. At one 
time she made a jump for one of the 
dogs, and the dog saw that he could 
not jump away on account of a big log, 
so he jumped toward the lion and the 
lion jumped clear over him. We did 
not like to shoot the lion, and we did 
not like to lose a dog, either. The 
lion was pretty tired, so I ran in with 
my rope and made a good throw and 
got her around the knees. We called 
off the dogs and tied them up to a 
tree. 

The old lioness was so tired that she 
gave us but very little trouble in tie- 
ing her and putting a muzzle on her. 
We put her on a stretcher, as it was 
getting dark, and took her to a ranch 
house which was about three miles 
away. We tied her up in the barn, like 
one would a dog, took off her muzzle 
and ropes, and she rested quite easy. 
Charlie pulled out a ham of venison 
from his pack and asked the fellow at 
the ranch to cook some for supper, and 
it nearly scared the poor fellow sick 
because it was out of deer season, and 
the game warden might step in at any 
minute. However, we assured him that 
the lion had killed it, and that the 
game warden would have to settle with 
the lion for that meat, and even though 
we had killed it we had saved hundreds 
of deer by getting these lions out of the 
country, and we feel that we are en- 
titled to a little deer meat whenever 
we want it, and I do not believe any 
game warden would say a word against 
us killing a deer when we need one, as 
this old lion and her kittens were kill- 
ing at least a deer a day. 

The next morning we went up to 
where the lions had killed the last deer, 
to pick up the kittens’ tracks, and we 
found that they had been back and 
cleaned up that deer. We turned the 
dogs loose and they treed one in just 
a few minutes. I climbed up and put 
the wire loop around its neck, and then 
we pulled it out and tied it to a tree. 
It was a kitten, weighing about sixty 
pounds. We again turned the dogs 
loose, and it did not take them long 
to tree the other one, so we captured 
it in the same manner as the others. 

















JUST AFTER I PULLED HIM OUT OF A ‘REE 
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Charlie and I each put one in our pack- 
sack, and took them down to the ranch 
house where we had their mother. I 
got Mr. George Gilbert to take us home. 
Mr. Gilbert is the man who had hauled 
us out several different times with 
lions, and is always glad to see us, as 
he knows we are hard after the big 
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mountain cats, and thereby save hun- 
dreds of deer. 

We got the lions all home in good 
shape, and I sold the she-lion and her 
two kittens for $200.00. I will keep the 
male lion and take him with me on the 
road. I expect to soon leave for New 
York City, and will probably be gone 





all summer; but when the snow flies | 
cannot stay out of the mountains. Your 
readers will hear*from me again if they 
will just watch the Outdoor Life maga- 
zine, and some rainy day I will tell 
you of a very close call Charlie and | 
had with an old grizzly bear and her 
two cubs. 
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Valley Quail at El Rosario 


Quail shooting is an art. Many men 
matriculate in Upland College and trig 
ger thru numerous semesters, but few 
of them really graduate. Always the 
sweet-voiced feathered problems evolve 
some new, some baffling form of get- 
away that keeps average hunters study- 
ing to solve the strategy of these dainty 
singers that lure men into the darned- 
est places and the hardest kind of 
work. Yet all disciples of the Great 
Matted Rib burn smokeless incense at 
the altar of King Quail and thank their 
good fortune for the chance. 

Yes, indeed, quail shooting is an art 
and the Sunny South is Upland’s great- 
est campus. There the birds are legion 
and their cunning a valuable asset to 
the ammunition makers. Only green 
quail are ripe fruit ready for the pick- 
ing, and green quail exist only south of 
the “line.” Yet such is the native gen- 


ius of these classy birds that three 
days’ shooting among verdant quail 


will develop latent getaway talent that 
often saves their bacon. 

The other day a squad of us trekked 
away to Tijuana, Baja California, across 
the “line” into the hunter’s paradise, 
where green quail called softly and our 
Mexican friends welcomed us. Four of 
us boarded the six-cylinder car—Kent 
Bush, Hip Justins, Bill! Hewitt and Tom 
Drummond—and with Kent at the 
wheel the Baby Doll soon covered the 


17 miles to the boundary. There we 
were met by Capt. Ed. Funcke (Gov. 
Esteban Cantu’s best guide) and his 


son, Chappo, and in a few minutes we 
had interviewed Senor Garza, collect- 
or at the Mexican customs house, who 
provided us with our permit. This was 
& special concession from Governor 
Cantu to the newspaper gang, for ours 
Was a typewriter squad from The San 
Diego Union. At a Chinese restaurant 
in Tijuana we dined and Little Ah Sin 
called off the bill of fare: 

“Loast beef or flied quail.” 

We chose beef. Our first quail din- 
ner of the season should be of our own 
killing. And after the snack the Baby 
Doll’s engine soon was purring and the 
scenery slipped behind us. Twenty- 
one miles brought us to El Rosario, a 
sycamored, babbling stream whose wa- 
ters tinkled joyously as it rambled 
along to the old Pacific, which was only 
a mile and a half from camp. In a 
grove of big sycamores El Capitan made 
camp. We left him the makings and 
hustled out to get some birds for sup- 
per. 

Really, there isn’t much to tell about 
getting a few birds for supper—just 
went out and killed them. We sure 
were keen for the game and the quail 


Billy Bowlegs 


were equally keen to ditch us, but man’s 
wile usually prevails. A little way up 
the valley we bounced out a fine band 
of birds that raced swiftly to the hill- 
side, with Kent and Hip in mad pursuit. 
Bill looked at me and I looked at Bill. 
Then we both looked at the hillside. 
It was a peach of a hill, splendidly 
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“TRINIDAD.” 


steep, with cactus scattered hither and 
yon, and sagebrush, and greasewood, 
and lush weeds plenty thick. Then Bill 
lifted up his voice and spake: 

‘‘Let them boobs drill after the birds 
—whatcha say we stick to the valley?” 
“Fine business, Wilyum. Lead on.” 

Which decision led us up the valley, 
where we flushed Trinidad. Good old 
Trinidad! He might have tough sled- 
ding busting into a beauty show, but 


his honest brown eyes shone with the 
open sesame to human friendship. 
Years ago Bill was a wire chief in the 
City of Mexico, where he picked up a 
smattering of Spanish, and without 
warning he sluiced some of this almost 
forgotten lingo at Trinidad. The old 
man was polite, all right, but he had 
to grin. I don’t know what Bill said, 
and most of the time Trinidad didn’t, 
either, but after a bit (and several 
false starts) Bill’s memory loosened 
enough to frame a query about quail. 

“Si, senior,’ said Trinidad, and he 
said a raft more that went over our 
heads a mile, but pretty soon we caught 
the word frijoles and Trinidad waved 
his hand toward what proved to be a 
bean field. 

“What did he say, Bill?” 

‘“‘He says there’s a million quail up in 
them beans and that they’re ourn. He 
said to bust loose all we want to—he 
wasn’t bothered!” 

Whereat we intoned “Muchas gra- 
cias’ and hiked away to the frijole 
field. Plenty pronto the birds began 
getting up, and after four or five hun- 
dred had flushed and scudded to the 
mesa we shook hands and voted Trini- 
Gad was one slashing good quail guide. 
Tell me, neighbor, did you ever get 
onto real quail ground, where the mesa 
slopes gently and the brush is thin and 
the birds thick? Where every few steps 
a brown rocket roars up with wondrous 
wingbeat and slants across the sky in 
headlong flight, a thrilling bit of rac- 
ing life that means splendid sport and 


luscious eats? That’s what we were 
up against. 
I won’t lie to you, comrade. Those 


birds were greener than the bean field 
and it was like the proverbial baby- 
candy stunt to pick them off. Such an 
easiness! B-r-r-r! Blooie! Stopped in 
full flight. In a little while we had 
picked up our limits and a few for Trin- 
idad. Then we rambled back to camp, 
where El Capitan and Chappo shifted 
the topknots’ jackets and prepared the 
birds for the evening meal. Of course, 
Kent and Hip came in with the limit, 
which meant we had about 70 birds in 
camp. A dozen of these were given 
to Harry Manser, a big-hearted son of 
Old Erin, whose rancho is at the mouth 
of the creek. A couple of dozen were 
sent to the Machado families, also good 
friends of ours in the valley, and the 
others made mulligan and _ delicious 
fries. That was a gorgeous supper. E! 
Capitan may not shine as an orator 
and he may play a poor hand of draw 
poker, but when it comes to putting 
fluffy ruffles on a mulligan stew and 
frisking a frying pan of its choicest 

















flavors, El Capitan is one bueno 
hombre. Yep, and for several days 


straight we were condemned to feast 
on the grandest meals any of us ever 
bit into. Why, the very next day one 
of Governor Cantu’s cavalrymen rode 
into camp with a gallon of wild honey, 
which he transferred to El Capitan’s 
overflowing larder, and Manser sent up 
fresh milk and eggs, and the Machados 
came thru with fresh tomatoes, and 
Trinidad furnished green corn and the 
ocean yielded corvina and _ abalones, 
and, oh hell! we pretty nearly busted 
with good eats. The only thing that 
saved us was trekking. Each day we 
walked and worked and hungered and 
three times each day El Capitan spread 
before us provender that tickled the 
palate and left a longing for more. 
Which brings this narrative to bed- 
time and the sleeping bags, for our 
first night in camp. Up in the north 
sky the big dipper blazed and up in a 
sycamore a tree toad trilled that 
strangers were in the valley, and a 
hoot owl yelled “Whoo, whoo?” Where- 
at the telegraph editor drowsily ob- 
served, “Mystery story—stick a freak 
over it, kia, and let ’er go!” By and 
'y the hoot owl flew away and so did 


uur wakefulness. Silence settled over 
amp, only the murmuring of El Ro- 
ario droning a sweet lullaby that 


eighted tired eyelids and brought na- 
ure’s magic come back—deep, refresh- 
ng slumber. 

Next morning Bill jimmied around 
imp and was introduced to a bit of 
he wild one’s cleverness. <A dove 
imbled out of a bush, apparently 
ounded, fluttering ahead as tho with 
roken wing. Bill promptly sang out, 
Here’s a wounded dove!” and gave 
hase to catch it, but Senora Paloma 
as only kidding, merely cheating the 
g simp with clever pretense. Yet her 
eceit was so amazingly like truth that 
ill “fell” for it and was mightily as- 
mished when she suddenly soared 
way in that wonderful twisting flight 
nly a dove can show. ‘Why, it wasn’t 
irt at all!” That from Bill. Then 
ent took the verdant Nimrod in tow, 
itiating him into the prettiest of wild 
fe defense—luring an enemy from the 
‘st. A. short search disclosed the 


ve’s domicile with two youngsters all 





CALIFORNIA VALLEY QUAIL. 


feathered out and almost recdy io 
spread their young pinions and take up 
life’s many joys and tasks. In fact, a 
day or two later they left the nest, flut- 
tering in the wake of their anxious 
mother. And so Bill learned the age- 
old outdoor camouflage—the mother 
bird’s winning make-believe. 

Perhaps it would be well to state 
here that the quail we hunted was that 
splendid little sunset scamp, California 


valley quail. Dainty little aristocrats 
of the feathered kingdom are these 
jaunty birds with nodding topknots, 


whose mellow notes float to the ear in 
liquid tones, changing in a flash the 
dusty brown, silent mesa into a little 
world of nimrod joy. Much has been 
written of the valley quail’s wonder- 
ful cunning, yet the truth has only 
been half told. The mere fact that 
in California they still survive in 
goodly numbers is proof of their 


fade-away know-how, for eaeh fall 
thousands of guns wage _ relentless 
war on this great game bird. Con- 


cerning their habits, they are early afield 
and feed until about the middle of the 
forenoon, when they travel slowly to 
heavy shade. In its cool depths they 
love to siesta for several hours, later 
in the day taking to the open for an- 
other appeasing of hunger. When big 
trees are available valley quail always 
roost high, the warm southern climate 
permitting this even in mid-winter. 
When flushed almost the entire band 
takes wing, flying from 10 to 15 feet 
above the ground. Usually the flight 
is short, from 200 to 400 yards, but 
how they will travel afoot! That is 
when valley quail show their cunning, 
the covey splitting into two, three or 
possibly four divisions. Some race 
straight away, the others slipping 
around their pursuers and legging it to 
safety goodness knows how far away. 
Time and again bands of topknots have 
been flushed and out of say 100 birds, 
perhaps not more than 15 or 20 have 
been forced into the air. The others 
simply evaporated. Their courage also 
is astonishing. I have seen a valley 
quail crash to the ground desperately 
wounded, stagger drunkenly to gain 
cover and actually hide itself with its 
last kick. In flight they offer much 
the same gunplay as claybirds, but 








with this difference—that disconcerting 


whir-r-r-r in springing aloft—an abso- 
lutely perfect hoodoo to calm firing line 
preparedness. Summing them up, val- 
ley quail are courageous, beautifully 
plumaged, hardy little hustlers, with the 
unhappy attraction of winning friends 
who seek their destruction at least one 
month of each twelve. But they have 
the best of yaller-legged chickens at 
that. 

The days passed in a procession of 
office dreams coming true. Piling into 
the Baby Doll one day, we trekked up 
the valley to Porfirio Machado’s 
rancho, where we found a warm wel- 
come and the best quail shooting of the 
entire Rosario Valley. Porfirio’s home 
is about four miles from Table Moun- 
tain, whose flat peak is plainly visible 
from San Diego. Along its brushy 
slopes and arroyos are plenty of deer, 
yielding venison to those who ean out- 
wit the antlered folk. Privately we 
knew that any of us could fool the fox- 
iest buck that ever wore horns. but 
why slay innocent deer when roguish 
quail were calling from hill and val- 
ley? So we side-stepped the pleasant 
work of hiking ten or fifteen miles 
around Table Mountain and packing in 
four big’ bucks. Rather we 
the topknots and easy jaunts. 


stuck to 
Part of 


our shooting that day was on a flat 
field, where the birds were feeding 
We lined up four abreast and swept 


the field, killing the limit in one round 
trip. The birds were verdant and clung 
to the scant cover, offering the simplest 
of quail shooting. That’s where we 
plan to take “Tommy” Briggs and “Ted 
dy” Doremus when they pay us that 
long-promised visit to San Diego. It 
would be a crime to steer them against 
the wise topknots of our own Bear 
State. 

Along in the middle of the week Hip, 
who is a great rod and reel man, ca 
joled us into a trip to the beach, where 


1 luscious corvina, the Pacific’s 
great pan fish, and surf perch and 
croakers. And where also abide the 


famous abalone. Hip made good with 
his light tackle and Kent and Bill pried 
loose a sack full of abalones. Incid 
entally, while acquiring the univalves a 
“big brother” hit Kent a fine smash 
and piled him onto the rocks, all 
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TABLE 


sprawled out. Our supper that night 
was a wonder, for El] Capitan spread 
himself. He pounded the tough out of 
the abalones and they came to the table 
tender as veal; he broiled the fish to a 
delicate brown and the quail ditto; fresh 
tomatoes, corn on the cob, frijoles 
Spanish style, the staff of life with but- 
ter and honey, a kettle of mulligan, 
delicious coffee—and, thank the Lord, 
we had company! Honestly, folks, we 
simply rioted in good grub and sport 
galore. 

Several times Trinidad graced cur 
camp feasts, making good as an atten- 
tive listener, apparently storing his 
mind with new Americano words. Dur- 


MOUNTAIN, BAJA, 


CALIFORNIA. 


ing one of his visits Trinidad related 
(El Capitan interpreting) how a coy- 
cte afflicted with the rabies boldly en- 
tered his house and tried to lunch on 
the old man’s calves. 

“What did you do to him, Trinidad?” 

“T killed him with a club, sefior,” he 
answered. 

“Gee, that was easy,” said Bill. “Just 
beaned Little Lobo with a bludgeon. If 
a bughouse coyote got after me I’d put 
on a sub.” 


Our vacation was a_ splendid trip, 
days filled with quail shooting, surf 
fishing, little exploring jaunts. that 


showed us the plentiful supply of game 
birds (for quail were everywhere) and 





that brought us back to camp with rag- 
ing appetites. Doves were in goodly 
numbers in the valley, but we paid little 
attention to them, confining our gun- 
pointing to the topknots. Rattlesnakes 
were rather scarce at El Rosario, only 
two being killed—big, fine-looking red 
diamond-backs, they were—and I hap- 
pened to be chief executioner. The 
first one was’ sleepy and rattled a 
friendly warning to ““Vamoose, on your 
way, Bo!” A load of chilled 8s fixed 
him. About 200 yards farther along I 
met another red diamond who was 
wide awake, right up on his coils, and 
who seemed dreadfully peeved. In vi- 
brating snake tones Red called me 
everything he could lay his tail to, 
drew his head back haughtily, stuck 
his tongue out insultingly and dared 
me to step on him. Doggone his old 
hide, Red was a fighter, all right, 
but he had a fat chance against 
the twin tubes—about as much as a 
sissy bulldogging a steer. Oh, yes, 
the little .20 blew his light out and 
I separated him from his rattles— 
eleven of them, all in a row. The oth- 
er one had nine. Not bad. Then I 
joined Bill and pretty soon we were 
battling joyously with the quail again. 
Dios! Those gladsome, golden hours at 
El Rosario! 

Came the last day, and as the Baby 
Doll swung out from the sycamores 
for the trip home one of the boys sang 
out: 

“We had a fine time at Rosario, Trin- 
idad, and we’re coming again!” 

“Muy bueno,” said Trinidad. 

Very good, indeed! 








Hunting Chinese Pheasants 


A number of years ago the state of 
Washington put a close season of three 
years on Chinese pheasants. Here was 
an opportunity for which the hunters 
of the state had long been looking and 
they were not at all slow in seizing it. 
Grouse and pheasants had been fast 
disappearing before the result of the 
woodsman’s axe, and as cultivation fol- 
lowed civilization it took the place of 
their natural haunts, there was pretty 
hard picking for the hunters. There 
were still the California quail to fall 
back on, but the shooters wanted 
something larger and gamier, and with 
a three-year close season they thought 
they saw their opportunity to dupli- 
cate the good work of their sister state, 
Oregon, and secure some shooting real- 
ly worthy of the name. In 1906 over 
100,000 Chinese pheasants were shot in 
Oregon, 13,000 being killed in one coun- 
ty alone. This set the Washington 
hunters to doing some serious thinking 
and they decided to have birds released 
on their own account. 

The state of Washington charges 
$1.00 license fee to each hunter and 
fisherman. This money goes into a 
game fund, part of which is used to 
furnish game birds and fish in depleted 
areas and streams. At first a great 
howl went up as to this method of tax- 
ation, but as the hunters and fishermen 
realized that the funds were to be used 
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in purchasing other game birds and 
fish, the resentment rapidly melted 
away and the serious business in hand 
was taken up. Hunters all over the 


state consulted the proper authorities 
and as large sums of money poured 
the country 


into the treasury, was 








A PEN OF CHINAS READY FOR RELEASING. 


scoured for Chinese pheasants for prop- 
agation and releasing. 

In the first year of the closed season, 
hundreds of Chinese pheasants were re- 
leased in Washington, in the second 
year thousands were released, and in 
the third year I assisted in releasing 
some of the finest Chinese pheasants I 
ever saw, thousands of them in one 
county alone. The result of this was 
that at the end of the third year, this 
entire portion of the state where the 
birds were released was just swarming 
with them. They had done remarkably 
well: every meadow, field and wood- 
land had a goodly share of the birds 
and the hunters saw ahead of them, 
some unusually fine shooting. 

Now it might as well be stated right 
here and have it thoroly understood 
by objectors of game protection, that 
it is only thru protection that there will 
be any game left for future generations, 
and the sooner that this objector gets 
this thru his skull, the better it will 
be for all concerned. Without game 
protection there would soon be no 
game. 

The lessons taught in releasing pheas- 
ants in Washington and Oregon should 
te of immense encouragement to other 
localities, for altho the original Chinese 
pheasant came from China, at the end 
of an extended closed season in Ore- 
gon, there were more Chinese pheas- 
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CHINESE PHEASANTS IN THE SNOW, SHOWING HOW TAME THEY WILL BECOME WHEN WELL TREATED. 


ants in that state than there were in 
the whole of China. Imagine killing 
100,000 birds in one season. These 
were the figures given out by the state 
game warden. 

Of course it should not be thought 
for a moment that this course did not 
have its objectors: they roosted every- 
where. The farmers headed the list as 
they generally do. They did not want 
their fruit destroyed or their grain eat- 
en cr a dozen and one other dire things 


to happen to reduce their bank ac- 
counts. Then came the grouse and 
quail hunters who objected to the 


Chinas on the ground that they would 
drive away the native birds; destroy 
their nests, eggs and young. Now as 
a matter of fact, looking back over the 
success of the venture, none of these 
distressful things occurred. Not that 
the Chinas did not take their share of 
grain, for they certainly did, but not 
in quantity to do any damage, and the 
bulk of what was taken was after the 
harvesting and thrashing were done. 
The farmers were not slow, however, 
to make a pretty penny out of the sit- 
lation, in fact many of the far-sighted 
ones saw this from the first. They 
made the proper application for birds 
to be released on their premises, then 
hey protected them and posted their 
lands against trespassers and shooting, 
he result being, at the end of the third 
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year they had a splendid colony of 
birds located at their back door. The 
wise ones rented out the exclusive priv- 
ilege of shooting on their property to 


city chaps who were willing to pay 
high prices for such privileges. 1 know 
one farmer who rented the_ shooting 


privileges on his land for $200.00 per 
season for five years. Here was a 
long-headed rancher who picked up 
$1000.00 by his forethought, and the 
disease is rapidly spreading. The an- 
tagonism towards the “city sport,” as 
they are so frequently dubbed, gradual- 
ly wore away, and possibly in the course 
of time, he may be considered even re- 
spectable. 

For three long years the hunters had 
been eagerly looking forward to the 
opening season on Chinese pheasants; 
each had his favorite place spotted and 
his best dogs trained. Now a pheasant 
bas ideas of its own on the subject of 
dogs and hunters. Objects of daily in- 


terest, such as passing trains, automo- 
biles and rigs, it pays little attention 
to; a man on foot is a signal for de- 
parture, while a man, dog and gun, sets 
it off at its wildest run. A dog is the 
bane of its existence. A Chinese pheas- 
ant has small wings for so large a bird 
which only sustain it on reasonably 
short flights. The result is, that it 
relies on escape by running, and it 
takes a good dog to outrun a China 
when it really makes up its mind to 
go. It lies poorly to a dog. 

Usually mature birds that have been 
hunted much, will not lay to a dog at 
all and likewise will not take to wing 
unless under the most dangerous sit- 
uations. But a dog well trained on 


Chinas will give a maximum percentage 
of shots. Many hunters miss these 
birds when they can drop swift flying 
ducks without any trouble. The rea- 
son for this is that the Chinas being 
heavy birds and light-winged do not 
have the speed of the waterfowl, thus 
causing an error of judgment as to their 


flight. I know of no bird that has the 
individual variation of the Chinese 
pheasant. When met singly they are 


apt to do almost anything under the 
sun. If hard pressed they may wisely 
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escape or be easily killed according 
probably to their previous experience. 
On the opening hunting season, four 
of us met the night before and made 
final arrangements for the trip in the 
early morning. We were to leave by 
auto two hours before daylight, and ac- 
companied by a mongrel cur and a 
Chesapeake duck dog, surely a horrible 
combination, we were ready. While 
the darkness was still on, the head- 
lights of a machine lit up my room, 
a merciless siren shrieked to awaken 
the household, and a minute later a 
happy and jolly quartet started off for 
the hunting grounds. As we proceded 
into the country we fully realized that 
others were awake to the situation, and 
far ahead and just behind were hunt- 
ers, all on the same mission. 
When dawn broke we ran 
chine into a fence corner near our se- 
lected shootimg ground, and took out 
our paraphernalia. My three compan- 
ions were using guns while J, as usual, 
was quite content to use my cameras 
Daylight came slowly; the grass was 
wet with dew and we were ready for 
the campaign. Suddenly off in the dis- 
tance came a shot, then another and 
another, then all around and about us 
broke out a regular bombardment. | 
begged my companions to wait but they 
thought I wanted more light for pic- 
tures and voted my suggestions down. 
So we all climbed over the _ fence, 
turned the two dogs into the oat stub- 
ble and followed them as closely as the 
now excited dogs would allow. 
Suddenly the cur dog stopped in his 
tracks and made a fine close point: a 
moment later the Chesapeake became 
excited and made a point in another 
cirection. This was more than we ex- 
pected for these dogs generally worked 
up slowly on the birds and flush them. 


our ma- 


A moment later, whirr! whirr! went 
the Chinas; up they went; crack! 
crack! went the smokeless, and the bat- 
tle was on. “Pick out the cocks!” I 


yelled as I saw a hen China crumple 
up and drop. It was pretty work, and 
when the smoke cleared away the dogs 
brought in four cocks and one hen 
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This was a good start. We knew it 
would be useless to stop here further 
after that firing, so we jumped into 
the car and moved to our next favor- 
ite location. 

Along the way we 
China sitting on a fence; 
as quickly as possible and she flew 
into the tall grass. We circled about 
and put in the dogs and up she jumped 


spotted a hen 
we stopped 


and one at a time came nine more 
Chinas, her whole brood, and not a 
shot was fired. Cocks only! was the 


slogan, and lucky for them, or most of 
them would have died then and there. 
As there was every indication of plenty 
of birds, and the law only allowed us 
five each, there was no need of kill- 
ing hens or small birds; we wanted the 





HEAD OF HYBRID. 

full grown cock birds or none. We 
moved on to a new spot but found a 
crowd of hunters ahead of us, so kept 
on moving. A half mile farther we 
saw five hens and two cocks feeding 
in a meadow. As the machine stopped 
they all flushed wildly and one of the 
boys jumping onto the seat of the car, 
made a clean double, killing both cocks 
stone dead. The others refused to fire 
on the hens. 

Our next favorite spot was a thistle 
patch five miles away. It didn’t take 
long to get there and a minute later 
we stretched four abreast thru a 
dense growth of thistles, the dogs 
working in a little ahead of us. Sud- 
denly up jumped a cock China and it 


took six shots to bring it down; a very 
large bird in magnificent plumage. 


On nearing the woodlands I fright- 
ened up a peculiar looking bird which, 





after flying a short distance, lit in a 
clump of grass in an open meadow, 
where I carefully marked it down. It 
looked so strange that I called the boys 
together and we worked down on the 
spot and scared it up. At the second 
crack of a gun it crumpled up and fell. 
I snapped the camera on it just as it 
was hit and we rushed to the spot, beat- 
ing the dogs to it as they were inclined 
to be pretty rough with these soft- 
plumaged birds. Here indeed was a 
curiosity; none of our party had ever 
seen such a bird, and in showing it to 
fifty others that day, none of them had 
ever seen one before. This rare bird 
was therefore forwarded to the Pulman 
College, where Prof. W. T. Shaw an- 
nounced that we had shot a hybrid 
China pheasant, a cross between a 
Chinese pheasant and a wild sooty 
grouse. He stated that the hens are 
barren, the cocks do not crow and the 
bird is known as a mule. Here nature 
stamps her mark of disapproval on 
freaks and says: “It shall not con- 
tinue; this is the end.” 

This specimen was mounted by Prof. 
Shaw and our photographic illustration 
shows what a beautifully marked freak 
it is. Shortly after this some hunters 
found a nest of these young hybrids 
and they were put on display in one 
of the uptown stores alive. There is 
an unusual mingling of hens of China 
pheasant and grouse during the breed- 
ing season and not infrequently the 
pheasants lay in the nests of the grouse 
Cock Chinas are polygamus and fre- 
quently breed with poultry. 

One of the China pheasants _ shot, 
rad both of its feet gone, having had 
them chopped off by a mowing ma- 
chine. This is a common accident dur- 
ing the haying season. It is not at all 
unusual for the dogs to bring in a full 
grown China pheasant which it catches 
in heavy cover before it can fly, or 
under a log where it gets caught in a 
pocket, 

By mid-afternoon the limit of birds 
bad been shot, and we all returned to 
the city having heartily enjoyed our 
opening day among the Chinas. 
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A CHINESE 


PHEASANT 


cock IN FULL PLUMAGE. (COPYRIGHTED 


BY W. T. SHAW.) 
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idea of the depth of the snow can be secured from the mounted men. 
to the starving animals because of the snow. 
where the sage brush has been eaten to a two-inch stump. 


THE HUNGER 


r Gros Ventre River where elk have wintered on a high ridge in deep snow and been 


STRAITS TO WHICH ELK ARE 








The white trunks show where the 


DRIVEN. 
forced to eat the 





Englemann spruce and Alpine fir. An 


None of the surface feed, here very abundant among the sage brush, was available 
Sage brush itself is not ordinarily eaten and yet I have seen areas in Yellowstone Park near Gardiner 


bark has been eaten off. 





The Wyoming Elk Situation 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The accompanying appeal by J. R. 
Jones of Jackson, Wyo., is but one of 
many that have been written in late 
years concerning the question of fur- 
nishing the elk herds of Wyoming 
with better winter feeding ranges. 
The names of the signers of this pe- 
tition are not disclosed, as all that 
came to our office was the petition it- 
elf and an urgent personal letter from 
Mr. Jones, the author. Upon receipt 
if this article, which was mailed to 
is for publication, we immediately 
ent copies of it to a number of per- 
ons, at the same time asking for 
their opinions. We were careful to 
send such letters only to men ‘who 
combine in their experience the essen- 
tials of stock-growing and of Wyoming 
big game hunting. However, we 
later learned that Smith Riley, district 
orester for this district (which in- 
cludes Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota, 
‘ebraska, South Dakota and Wyo- 

ing), had lately spent some time in 
‘ackson’s Hole, investigating elk con- 

itions, and to him we appealed for a 

ill expression of his views. His feel- 
ngs are not biased by any interest 

n either the game or the stock of that 
ountry, and we believe we may truth- 
ully state therefore that Mr. Riley’s 

iews on the subject come more 
early representing the average stock- 
en’s and sportsmen’s sentiments on 
the subject than any we have hereto- 


Smith Riley and J. R. Jones 


fore read. We append his letter here- 
with (following Mr. Jones’s), and re- 
produce some splendid photographs 
recently taken by him in the country 
round about Jackson’s Hole. Mr. 
Riley’s article fairly bristles with 
ferceful and sensible expressions that 
should appeal to sportsmen and stock- 
men alike. His great experience with 
game and stock grazing generally, and 
especially in the Wyoming fields, en- 
ables him to give us some original 
thoughts on this momentous question. 
—Editor. 


MR. JONES’S APPEAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-We_ the 
undersigned bona fide residents of 
Jackson’s Hole, Lincoln County, Wyo- 
ming, respectfully ask your careful 
and favorable consideration of the 
facts and recommendations herein- 
after set forth, bearing upon the 
preservation of the wild elk which an- 
nually, by thousands, come into the 
settled portions of this valley for 
winter sustenance. 

The national and _ state govern- 
ments have for several years co-oper- 
ated for the winter protection of these 
elk, and such co-operation has been 
measurably successful; and the 
national government has, in the recent 
past, established here by purchase and 
executive proclamation, a winter ref- 
uge which affords much needed pro- 


tection to large numbers of elk, but 
which is wholly inadequate for the 
proper maintenance of the great herds 
which come here for winter. 

While this refuge has essentially 
been an experiment in the past, its 
usefulness has been sufficiently dem- 
onstrated to justify the demand for 
its enlargement, and the generous ex- 


tension of this winter refuge to in- 
clude several ranches and a large area 


of public domain is imperative if ade- 
quate and permanent provision is to 
be made for the winter protection of 
the elk of this region. 

During the past winter it is esti- 
mated that more than 13,000 elk 
entered upon and near the national 
refuge. The territory shown on the 
attached map is the original and 
natural winter range of the elk, and 
here they will continue to congregate 
although the land is largely settled. 
The recent withdrawal of grazing 
lands on the Gros Ventre is protested 
as being a great injury to the cattle 
industry and of little value to the elk 
By the purchase of land as indicated 
on this map, the necessity of with- 
drawal of valuable cattle range will 
be eliminated, and at the same time 
the elk will be provided with winter 
range of real benefit. Investigation 
has been made and to our knowledge 
the settlers on the proposed enlarge- 
ment would prefer to sell to the gov- 
ernment at a reasonable price, rather 
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KILLED FOR ITS TEETH. 


The carcass of a once fine bull which the two 
fields) are convinced was killed for its teeth. 
are good examples of the cowmen of the region, 
willing to do their part. 


than to suffer annually the depreda- 
tions they are now compelled to en- 
dure. Each winter and spring there 
is a constant battle between the 
ranchers and the wild game, and the 
daily milling and driving of the panic- 
stricken herd is, we believe, respon- 
sible for much of the death loss at- 
tributed to starvation. Not only will 
the purchase and withdrawal of these 
lands provide the elk with their 
natural and proper winter range, but 


stockmen (men of long experience in the game 


These stockmen, Roy McBride and Pete Hanson, who 
want to see the elk provided for and are more than 


it will also give them a direct and per- 
fect route for unmolested passage be- 
tween the winter and summer ranges. 
A winter refuge must include some 
hay lands, but winter pasturage is just 
as necessary as hay, and such pastur- 
age must be protected by fences that 
will exclude domestic stock. The 
probable extension of the Yellowstone 
National Park south, to cover nearly 
all of the summer range of this south- 
ern herd, will mean absolute summer 





protection, and we hold that failure t: 
provide winter protection would b: 
indefensible. The elk are of great 
economic value to the residents of thi 
valley and state, and of greater value 
to the nation at large, being the lasi 
remnant of America’s elk life. But 
we do not feel that elk preservation 
should or will be allowed to seriously 
interfere with the cattle interests of 
this country; if it should ever come to 
a question of survival, then the elk 
would disappear. 

There can, however, and must be an 
intelligent arrangement whereby the 
elk and the cattle will both receive 
gue consideration. Sporadic and 
burdensome restrictions upon cattle 
grazing merely tend to inflame the 
stockmen against the elk and offer no 
real solution to the winter problem. 
It is not possible to permanently pro- 
tect every small band of elk ranging 
in this extensive region, but it is per- 
fectly feasible to provide winter feed 
for the main herd that annually 
gathers near the town of Jackson. 

The annual snowfall on the present 
refuge and proposed addition is com- 
paratively light, and if this whole area 
is protected by fencing, it will afford 
abundant pasturage for average win- 
ters and sufficient hay for use in se- 
vere seasons. 

The acquigition of the proposed ad- 
dition will mean an expenditure of no 
mean proportions, but its importance 
will amply justify a generous outlay. 
The time is near at hand when every 
available tract in this valley will be 
occupied by a settler and any undue 
postponement of action will still fur- 
ther increase the expense. 

Our knowledge of conditions here has 
been gained by long residence and close 
observation; we have no lands or hay 
to sell to the government, and our only 
interest irf the matter of an adequate 

















A point on the Gros Ventre River where thousands of elk cross during high water in going to the summer ranges. I! 


WHERE A BRIDGE WOULD HELP. 


am told it is not an uncomm 


sight to see numbers of young calves too weak to face the strong current crowded to the bank in an attempt to follow their mothers who have alread 


CTOSS¢ d. 
bridge. 
streams. 


A bridge at this point for the use of the 
Observations in the vicinity of the Jackson feed grounds show the elk 


has 
road 


drifting elk is advocated. The question 


readily cross 


raised as 
bridges in 


been 


cross such 
of froz 


to whether the elk would 


preference to crossing the ice 























the elk could reach. 
the ridge. 


winter refuge is permanent protection 
for the elk. We are firmly convinced 
that the prompt enlargement of the win- 
ter refuge will insure the preservation 
of the great bulk of the southern herd 
of elk, and at the same time remove all 
cause of friction and controversy be- 
tween the cattlemen and the earnest 
advocates of wild game protection. To 
the end that neither the elk nor the 
cattle be compelled to suffer injustice, 


we most earnestly ask your support 
for this project hereinbefore’ ex- 
plained. 

Roughly, the country to be em- 


braced covers from 9,000 to 15,000 
acres and extends northeast from the 


government ranch (which practically 
joins the town of Jackson) to the 
slopes of Sheep Mountain. Nine 


thousand acres would give a very good 
outlet and eliminate most of the fric- 
tion among the cattlemen, but a larger 
area would be, of course, better. My 
idea is to get all we can (be a game 
hog when it comes to game protec- 
tion) for it is surely needed. 

I was unable to secure a map of this 
region, but will endeavor to get one 
later and send it to you. 

Wyoming. ae. 


JONES. 


MR. RILEY’S REPORT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-Someone has 
uly said the game problem in the 
egions contiguous to the Yellowstone 

National Park involving winter ranges 
one of elk or men. The progress of 
ettlement in those regions where con- 
ict now exists has reached that point 
here satisfactory adjustment can 
nly be made by checking develop- 
ient and purchasing personal claims 
established to lands acquired. Of 
urse, the government ownership of 


e bulk of the lands involved, as 
itional Park and National Forest, 
akes the problem ‘comparatively 


mple, when consideration is given to 


LOOKING 


Portion of the elk winter range lying between Crystal Creek and the Gros Ventre River. 
The type of growth found on these ridges can be seen in the foreground to the right. 
The aspen bushes to the right have been trimmed above the snow where the elk have walked out on the snow lodging to the lee of 
The aspen bushes in the left foreground located in the bottom of the swale show no sign 
the elk on account of the deep snow which covers this type of feed throughout the area at the time the e 





DOWN UPON THE 
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the size of the project and its present 
and future value to the nation. I 
have spoken of the ownership of the 
bulk of the land involved. This is an 
important point because the use to 
which the lands may be put has a big 
bearing upon the subject, and I think 
that branch of the government service 
having the responsibility of the lands 
involved should be foremost in adopt- 
ing measures looking to a definition 
of policy and effective plans. There 
must be summer and winter feed for 
the animals and, owing to their habit 
of seeking these feeds in different lo- 
calities, say the winter feed on the 
lower exposed lands while in summer 
they pass to the upland forested areas 
where feed is abundant and shelter 
can be found throughout the _ tree 
growth, wide areas will be necessary. 
So we have these animals driven out 
by the winter snows from the exten- 


sive summer ranges to seek feed in 
the river bottoms and on_ exposed 
ridges. It is needless to say the elk 


problem is one of winter range. 
Settlement has fenced and culti- 
vated these river bottoms so the elk’s 
winter feed has gradually dwindled. 
Conflict has arisen because those set- 
tlers who have taken the lands have 
placed their cattle for fall and spring 


feed upon those lower slopes where 
the elk may secure a scant winter 
existence. Another problem to be 


reckoned with is the fact that now and 
then, say at intervals of several years, 
sleet storms occur which crust the 
snow, making it impossible for the 
animals to break through for surface 
feed. When such storms occur, they 
must secure browse or starve. Browse 
is not plentiful and, while some is 
available, the region upon which the 
elk are dependent offers principally 
surface range. For this last reason 
feed in the form of stacked hay must 
be available to the elk when these 
severe periods occur. In recognition 





ELK’S WINTER HOME. 


tops 
The pine trees in the foreground have been trimmed as high as 











of the ridges represent the winter elk range. 


of elk browse, as such areas are not available to 
Ik come onto the lands. 
of this fact, lands have been pur- 


chased at a central point in the valley 
to produce hay. These lands were 
purchased through the efforts of the 
3iological Survey. 

The question has arisen as _ to 
whether the area now held for the 
production of hay is sufficient to sup- 
port the Jackson Hole herd or whether 
other areas advantageously located 
should not be devoted to hay produc- 
tion for the elk. 

Starting this year stock are being 
allowed only restricted use of certain 
range areas, so feed will be available 
to the elk in ordinary years as they 
come from the summer ranges. The 
question arises as to whether this re- 
stricted use by cattle should be con- 
tinued or extended. Owing to the dif- 
ferent types of range within the same 
area, cattle may use one type, and 
elk the other without conflict. These 
points can only be settled by a complete 
range survey, and it is planned to make 
such a survey of the areas in question 
at least by another year. 

I have spoken of the conflict be- 
tween the settlers and the elk as they 
come from the summer ranges seeking 
food when driven out by the snow. 
Such conflict arises where there are 
ranches in the path of the natural 
drift of the elk. By the purchase of 
ten or fifteen thousand acres of such 
ranch land in the Flat Creek region 
north and east of the present winter 
feed grounds, much of the conflict 
would be eliminated, besides, such hay 
lands as were included in the pur- 
chase would serve to furnish forage 
that could cure on the ground or be 
stacked and fed when needed. There 
is no question but that, by proper ad- 
justment, the number of elk and the 
number of cattie in Jackson Hole can 
be cared for without serious conflict. 
Two things to be remembered, how- 
ever, are that summer range is practi- 
cally unlimited to the elk, due largely 
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to the fact of their delight, as Mr. 
Vernon Bailey has said, in rough, 
steep ranges where shelter is abund- 


ant. Cattle, on the other hand, can 
be placed only upon ranges from 
which they can be gathered readily 


and such ranges must be free from 
those plants which poison cattle. The 
commonest one of these, the tall 
larkspur, infests much of the high 
range in Jackson Hole. I mention 
these facts, because in working out 
the permanent future of the elk; it is 
impossible to ignore the established 
rights of the citizens of the region. 
These lands have been acquired under 
the existing land policies of the gov- 
ernment and developed as a result of 
the expenditure of much time and ef- 
fort. The government has allowed 
these lands to go to settlement so it 
is only right that proper weight 
should be given the settlers’ claims. 
Someone has said the proposed 
Jackson Hole addition to Yellowstone 
National Park will insure summer 
range for the Jackson Hole elk herd. 
The park, without any addition, to- 
gether with the rough range in the 
Hole, will furnish ample summer 
range for ten times the elk it will be 
possible to winter in the Jackson Val- 
ley. Then why should we complicate 
the problem and further delay a hap- 
py solution by throwing into a Na- 
tional Park a large area which should 
rightly be depended upon and used 
te furnish summer range for cattle 
that must be withheld from those 
lands of first importance to the elk? 
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There can be but one answer to the 
above question. There should be no 
addition to the Yellowstone National 
Park until the elk have been com- 
pletely provided for. 

It is confusing to the point of dis- 
traction to learn how many people 
are fully conversant with just what 
steps should be taken to maintain the 
present elk herd and yet how widely 
all of these differ as to what should 
be done. I recall those who were for 
closing the Thorofare Creek water- 
shed to hunting and opening an area 
of the old game preserve to the south 
and west to hunting so the elk would 
drift over the high divides to the 
south and east down onto the Sho- 
shone and Wind River watersheds 
where winter range is plentiful. There 
were those who fought this move vig- 
orously because they were just as 
sure no such drift would take place 
and a good hunting ground would be 
closed. After years of wrangling, the 
action of closing the Thoroughfare 
country was taken. Simultaneously, 
comes the reports of more elk on the 
Shoshone and Wind Rivers than have 
been known for several years; also 
comes the statement that pretty care- 
ful observation over the feed grounds 
the past winter shows a shortage of 
animals, altho the point is conceded 
of the elk being pretty well driven 
down, in fact more so than usual this 
past year. Can it be that this change 
in the game preserve boundary has 
caused the elk to drift from a con- 
gested section to areas where winter 





conditions are favorable? Or is the 
report of elk in Jackson Hole proof 
for those who claim the elk are pass- 
ing away and will go suddenly, no 
one can say where—straight up, so 
to speak? The things we do not 
know is what complicates this prob- 
iem. Facts are what are needed, not 
garnished by cogitation. It would be 
a comparatively simple matter to 
learn by observations made during the 
spring and fall migration over those 
high divides, so the fact of crossing 
and under what conditions would be 
established beyond a doubt. Plans are 
being made to do this. I want to make 
one plea to all those interested. The 
first and foremost thing must be the 
enforcement of the game laws as they 
relate to the elk. The state officers 
and the federal forest officers must 
cooperate more closely in this work, 
and, above all, not only the people of 
the region but the people of the state 
and nation must stand behind the of- 
ficers. I have just visited Jackson 
and expect to be in that region a good 
part of the coming winter studying the 
problem, looking to the perfection of 
the plans on the points I have men- 
tioned here. So far, I am thoroughly 
convinced that complete enforcement 
of the law is the first step and if we 
can not get this done, no plans will 
avail to save the elk. On this one 
point we first must face the issue. 
SMITH RILEY, 
District Forester Dist. No. 2. 
Colorado. 




















TRAPPERS LAKE. 


View of Trappers Lake, Colo., looking east from bay on west side, Chinese Wall on the east, rangers cabin to right below, Little Trappers Lake just below 


the point to right that looks like a castle, Yampa Trail goes to left of that point. 


Backus, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Mrs. Backus busy in foreground hauling out twelve-inchers. 


Dr. E 

















1. Swan on nest, taking food from the hand. 2. 
wishes to leave. 3. Taking the children for their first swim. 4. 
edge of masonry. 7. Male sleeping while female keeps watch. 
other throughout the breeding period, and often from season to season. 


Male Canadian goose spends his spare time beside the nest, and spells mother goose whenever she 
Male swan contemplating. 5. 
The Canada geese set a good example to humans by remaining strictly true to each 
The pair is constantly together, and share alike in rearing their young. 


Canadas on nest together. 6. Wild geese nesting in 


Lucas Wild Bird Preserve 


the 
Some 


and not deliberate intention brought 
Lucas Wild Bird Preserve into being. 

few years ago at Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, E, E. Lucas, now manager of 
the Hotel Colorado, at that resort, was 
only the assistant manager—and there 
was an unsightly mud hole and mosquito 
factory on the premises. Mr. Lucas sug- 
gested that if some wild ducks could be 
induced to set up housekeeping in the 
mud hole that they might enjoy eating 
the mosquitoes, and ineidently that 
might prevent the mosquitoes from eat- 
ing up the guests of the hotel. So the 
then manager said, ‘‘Suit yourself.’’ 
Whereupon Mr. Lucas proceeded to suit 
the ducks. 

A stray flock that arrived on the EE 
pinions via the Polarus, Colorado & 
Southern Air Line, stopped over for lunch, and as no 
one objected, they decided to spend the night in the 
mud hole. Finding the accommodations up to the 
regular Lueas standard for all guests, the ducks 


\ CCIDENT and a natural love for wild birds 


. LUCAS. 


lingered and, as is ever the case at Glenwood, they 
firmly made up their minds to leave tomorrow. 

Tomorrow has not yet come, but instead of tomor- 
row came some eggs. Freight on eggs is 
high since the new rates went into effect, 
so the ducks let them lay there in the 
reeds, and finally bits of brown-striped 
fuzz were floating on the pond, now no 
longer a mud hole. Then came wild 
geese, and the Swans moved in. That 
settled it; the place had the official seal 
of social approval— weren’t the Swans 
not only stopping, but staying there? 
—whereupon all kinds of waterfowl came 
in the proverbial flocks, and have stayed 
ever since. 

The pictures tell the rest of the tale 
better than we can. The result is that 
Mr. Lueas has one of the finest wild-bird 
preserves in America, and no wire 
sereens are necessary. The wild birds stay because, 
like other travelers, they find nothing better between 
the Rio Grande and the Canadian line than camping 
in the Colorado Rockies. 
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The Campfire Talks do 


Making money, 
saving money 
and investing 
money are three 
almost totally 
different things. 
Practically all 
our national life 
we Americans, 
both in mass and 
individually, have 
given almost, if 
indeed, not all 
our time, atten- 
tion and _ other 
efforts to mak- 
ing money. Today, even, one in every 
seven of our American citizens was 
born in Europe, and in times past the 
proportion of imported citizens was 
even larger. At one time, of course, 
in the beginning, our entire citizen- 
ship was born on the other side of the 
seas. They came to this then new 
land for various alleged reasons, rang- 
ing from religious freedom to burn to 
death those who did not agree with 
them, down to a plain desire to escape 
jail or the gibbet. But most came 
just to make money, just as they do 
today, and probably ever will. In fact, 
hundreds of thousands, having made 
money here, calmly return to Europe 





Chauncey Thomas. 


or Asia to enjoy it for the rest of 
their lives. Today millions of dollars, 
marks, copecks, or what not, in for- 
eign war taxes, levied to get money 
with which to fight these United 
States came originally from America. 
The Land of Getrichquick was, and 


perhaps still is, the international grab 
bag. Everybody came to make money. 

In fact, the mania to make money 
has long been our just reproach 
among the nations. Science, art, re- 
finement, the things that make life 
worth while, all were, and still are, in 
America secondary to money. Hun- 
dreds, thousands, in fact, millions of 
words have been written and devoured 
by this nation on how to make money, 
so we will say no more about it here, 


and in a moment will turn to the 
much-neglected in fact, almost un- 
Known to the Americans—science or 
art of saving money. ‘“Tightwad’’ is 
our sneering phrase for the money- 
saver in America—but times are 


changing, thanks to the war. 

So busy were we as a people mak- 
ing money for the first generations of 
our national existence that little at- 
tention was paid to investing money. 
Our investments up to Civil War times 
were more of the nature of bets with 
Fate, so to speak, a sort of careless 
gambling, for if we lost we could 
easily make more. So what of it? 
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not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


No. 76—Saving Money. 


In fact, until the Civil War we prac- 
tically did not invest; we speculated. 


Now, the difference between an in- 
vestment and a speculation is this: 
When one puts out money with the 


first consideration given to the safety 
of the principal, and the second con- 
sideration to the rate of increase, or 
interest, that is an investment; but 
when one puts out money with the 
idea of increasing the principal, and 
with little or even no consideration 
for a steady, regular percentage of in- 
terest return, then that is a specula- 
tion. The proverbial ‘‘unfortunate in- 
vestment”’ is in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred not an investment at all; 
it is just a speculation, a pure gamble. 
A man, or a woman, or a guardian, 
can of course really make an unfortu- 
nate investment. He may take the ut- 
most care to make the principal save, 
and follow all the accepted rules to 
that end, and still, by some unfore- 
seeable turn of Fate or Nature, he 
may suddenly lose part or all of his 
investment. A man, for example, may 
buy a good farm, or loan money on it 

which is still safer—and then an 
unheard-of rise of the river or the 
breaking of a dam, as at Johnstown, 
may in a day cover that farm with 
sand and stones and make it worth- 
less. There is little insurance against 
such things, mind you, as it is con- 
sidered by the courts as against public 
policy to insure against ‘‘acts of God,” 


except in a few instances, such as 
against hail or lightning. It is im- 
possible to insure against every evil, 


altho the Lloyds of London do prac- 
tically that very thing, to a large ex- 
tent. But that is only an isolated 
ease, and is far from being true the 
world around, or even in the United 
States. 

Now, of late years in America in- 
vesting money has received a great 
deal of attention. It is only within the 
past decade or two that ‘‘baby bonds’”’ 
for $100 or less came into existence 
in this country. Today in our War 
Savings Stamps we have government 
bonds as low as $5. France and other 
countries have had them these many 
years. We are just falling into line. 

Now, one may be a genius at mak- 
ing money, and still have none. In 
fact, hundreds of thousands of our 
quickest money-makers “can’t save a 
cent.’’ They do not know how to save 

-in fact, they consider saving a dis- 
yrace, because probably it interferes 
with their efforts to make more easy 
money. Speculators especially come 


under this head—-easy come, easy go 
—‘‘don’t be afraid to spend your mon- 
ey,’ and a score of other squandering 


phrases, all of which testify to the 
spender’s contempt for the saver. 
“‘He’s a good spender” is considered a 
compliment, even if said spender lets 
gc with a flourish, of course, of his 
last dollar, and even if that dollar is 
the last he can earn, beg, borrow or 
even steal. ‘“‘Tightwad”’ is the term, 
as I said, with which we brand the 
man who would save his money and 
not waste it in social show—our wom- 
en’s greatest weakness, by the way— 
or throw it over the wet and sticky 
bar. All our stores are rigged to dap- 
peal to the spender, and but few of 
them even want the saver within their 
portals. The mail-order houses were 
invented for the saving people, and see 
how the stores, from the big depart- 
ment palaces of the cities to the cross- 
roads general stores, have fought the 
mail-order houses. 

So it is perhaps not necessary to go 
further to show that making money 
has been, and probably still is, our 
greatest national sin; that investing 
money has only within the past few 
years received any public attention in 


America, and that saving money in 
America is still in its infancy, so to 
speak. 


Today millions want to save, but do 
not know how. The war has suddenly 
brought us face to face with a condi- 
tion never before known in America. 
We must save. Not make money, not 
invest money, but actually save money. 
But how? 

Now, as I said before, making mon- 
ey, saving money and investing money 
are three practically totally different 
things. A man may be good at all 
three, or good at none of the three, or 
good at any one or two of them, and 
a total failure in the third. 

Some make money, and save money, 
then present it to another thru poor 
investing. A man may make a lot of 
money and invest it well, then pro- 
ceed to squander it all in a few years 
thru not knowing how to save. 


But mind you this: Mere saving 
never yet gave any one wealth, or 
peace, or happiness. That is your 
miser. What is saving money? Sav- 


ing money is not pinching every penny 
till the Indian groans; it is making 
use of that which you have, or get, to 
the best advantage both of yourself 
and of others—not of yourself alone, 
mind you, for that sneaking aim for- 
tunately defeats itself, for others soon 
discover that despicable trait, and in- 
stinctively hinder and obstruct the 
miser at every turn and opportunity. 
Just like every one in a crowd likes 
to hold, and even force back, the man 
or woman who tries to push, elbow and 

















squirm in ahead of all the others, 
hence arises the wail: “I save every 
cent I can, but I can’t get along, and 
{ never have anything; I work terribly 
hard .. . ” all of which is true—in 
fact, it is too true, for they might well 
add the secret of their failure— ‘“‘... 
and I never help anybody, and hence 
no one helps me.’”’ That is why the 
miser, Man or woman, fails. We are 
a herd-animal, we men and women, 
and those who do not help the herd 
cannot have help from the herd. And 
no one yet has found a way to get 
semething out of the human herd and 
give nothing, or give less, back in re- 
turn. Giving is a part of saving. 

Now, as to the definite details of 
saving. Every one has their own 
methods, of course, but here are some 
set down that apply in practically all 
cases. Every one who saves follows 
them whether they know it or not. As 
their importance varies in each indi- 
vidual case, we will here take them up 
in no particular order, but just as they 
come to hand. 

First—Keep an account of every 
cent you take in and spend. The value 
of this bookkeeping is that it enables 
one to see where one is spending to 
the least advantage. A cigar now and 
then seems a trifle, but a hundred 
cigars is a serious matter, and in a 
year or so they may, and often do, 
run into not only hundreds but into 
thousands of cigars. A man who will 
thoughtlessly buy a cigar now and 
then, during the week or the day, 
would refuse point blank to buy 1,000 
cigars in a year. Yet one or two cigars 
at a time is more, in many cases, than 
1,000 cigars a year. Smoke, by all 
means, if you want to, but hit the pipe 
occasionally. 

Now, my dear lady, please do not 
nip a piece of pink rawhide off your 
finger in your hurry to clip this out 
and plaster it on hubby, brother or 
some other smoky he-man. Your soda 
water bill for the year, plus such small 
junk as perfumes, candies, silk socks 
a yard long, and a few other trifles 
that do you more mental, moral and 
physical harm than his tobacco does 
him——just suppose you lay aside the 
curtain-lecturing scissors a moment 
and do a little figuring on your own 
account. Putting on a pair of white 
kid shoes when it looks like rain, for 
instance—and why kid shoes at all? 
No woman with kid gloves on her feet 
has any license even to refer to any 
man’s tobacco bill, no matter what it 
is. One balances the other. 

So the account book shows where 
the money goes—cigars and kid slip- 
pers and silk socks for both. Many a 
nian has torn up his account book be- 
cause he could not face the facts it 
told him, and still more women have 
done the same. It takes courage to 
keep books. If you would a saver be, 
then keep a written account of every 
cent you take in and let out. 

Seconc—Secrecy is often, in fact, 
usually, necessary if one would save. 
here are plenty to borrow, and their 
ales would melt an iron heart out of 
| brass Esquimo. They will not, can- 
not, save money themselves, and they 
will not let any one else save if they 
can borrow, beg or practically steal it 
irom you. Many a man has got his 
first financial start in life by hiding his 
raise in salary, or keeping silent 
ibout some unexpected success in a 
husiness deal. “I got a raise in salary 
tcday, dear. ” «Then we can 
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move into a larger house, buy that 
automobile, and give a party. Oh, 
goody ” And many a home 


would never have a cent of cash ahead 
if some quiet, sensible woman did not 
constantly hide a few daily dimes 
from Mr. Blowit. So, if surrounded 
by borrowing relatives or by spend- 
thrifts whom you cannot avoid or 
head off without a constant row, 
then just keep this item of secrecy in 
mind. ‘‘Never lend to relatives.’’ 
Lending comes under investing, so 
we will pass over it here with the one 
remark, ‘‘Never lend without security 
to any one more than you are willing 
te give them if they fail to give it 








A CAMP IDYL. 


Where the red campfire is gleaming, 
While the frosty stars are beaming, 
And the quiet world is dreaming 

Of the day that now is dead; 
Where the gloomy river's gliding, 
Rippling, murmuring, whispering, chid- 

ing, 

Softly slipping, slowly sliding 

"Long its mottled mossy bed. 


While the hunting yarns are passing, 

While we chat of baits and casting, 

Binding closer friendships lasting 
We are Indians, all of us. 

Full of life and health and vigor, 

What reck we of business rigor? 

Life is fuller, broader, bigger, 
And the world is beauteous. 





Hearts of gold and pipes of briar, 

Faces bronzed and eyes of fre, 

Hopes renewed—ambitions higher, 
Nature's kiss upon our brow; 

Bed rolls, duffle littered round, 

Long, lean lengths limp on the ground, 

“Good-nights” said without a sound— 
And the camp grows quiet now. 


' While the whip-poor-will is crying, 
Where the sycamores are sighing 
And the great campfire is dying, 
Dream forms thru the curled smoke 
leap ; 
Shadows move in wild night dances, 
Silent, slinking, sliding past us, 
Weird, dark forms that would enchant 
us— 
Woo our weary souls to sleep. 


W. C. Horr. 




















back.’’ In fact, lend to—al- 
ways lend on. 

Third-——When you want to buy 
something, wait till tomorrow. If you 
actually need it, then you will need it 
more tomorrow, and still more the 
next day, till time forces you to buy 
it. But if you merely want it—only 
as a sudden fancy—then the chances 
are that by tomorrow, and still an- 
other tomorrow, you will have taken 
another fancy to something else, and 
from that to still another, and hence 
you do not spend for what you do not 
need. And spending for what you do 
not need is just the reverse of saving. 

Fourth—In America things are 
seld, not bought. Keep away from 
where things are displayed for sale; 
go for things only when you must 
have them. A woman shopping in a 
department store is like a man swear- 
ing off liquor in a saloon. Keep out 
of temptation to buy if you would 
save—bcth of you. 


never 
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Fifth—tThe social craze. Cut this 
thing out of trying to beat the Smiths 
or your near relatives, in the kind of 
house you live in, or the furniture in 
that house. If he throws dust over 
you with his automobile, take the 
dust and keep your money in your 
rocket. Later you can lend it to him 
and take a mortgage on that machine, 
and soon after take the car itself. But 
if you do, then sell it—don’t keep it 
just to glory over Smith. Ten years 
hence he or she will not know where 
you live, and you will not know where 
they live. If they make themselves 
sweetly disagreeable with their supe- 
rior ways—‘Why, my husband earns 
less than yours does, and see how 
much better we live. - Sea 
door swings both ways, remember, if 
it is properly hung—mine does, at 
least—and politely tell her to ‘ 

As I was saying, there is no end to 
sccial rivalry. As wise old Mark 
Twain said about living in New York 
City, “It takes a little more than you 
have,’’ so with social standing. If you 
would save, then deliberately step 
down, actually and openly and bra- 
zenly take a place socially, under 
what you can take if you wish. Then 
you can be comfortable, instead of this 
slippery grasping of the rung just 
above, and then the next one and the 
next one till we suddenly find that the 
last rung is the first step of the Gold- 
en Stairs—and the undertaker chucks 
us all into an equal social level— 
about five feet beneath the grass, as 
a rule. 

Sixth—-Do not carry money. If 
you do you will spend it. Take daily 
in actual cash the barest needs of that 
day, and leave the rest in some safe 
Place, usually the savings bank. 
Then if Smith touches you suddenly 
for a dollar you simply haven’t got it. 
And you are ahead not only just one 
dollar, but Smith’s respect and friend- 
ship in the bargain—-a good invest- 
ment from a non-loan. Mr. Shakes- 
peare sagely remarks that ‘‘a loan oft 
loses both itself and friend.’”’ If you 
want to get rid of a man or a woman, 
lend him or her a few dollars. Occa- 
sionally it is money well spent But 
not too often. “The office touch’’ is 
ever with us, and above all avoid be- 
coming banker for the crowd. From 
a favor it soon degenerates into a 
right, and they get sore as boils if you 
dy not do your usual Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday—also Saturday 

lending till payday. 

Seventh—-Invent some excuse for 
being always. broke. Have a_ sick 
mother somewheres you simply must 
send every cent to, or you are educat- 
ing a whole flock of poor benighted 
orphans, wished on you by an unfeel- 
ing sister, who unfortunately forgot 
to take them with her, or something 


or other. It must be appealing, of 
ccurse. I used to lose my money in 
Wall Street, and I have never yet 


sunk a cent in that gambling gulch of 
slippery fame. But I never had any- 
thing, was always broke —and that 
was where it went to. Many a lecture 
have I patiently and solemnly en- 
dured over my evil habits—none, or 
few, of which ever existed. The 
money went into Wall Street, all 
right, because the savings bank was 
located on Wall Street. Total truth- 
fulness is often expensive, and most 
of us cannot afford it if we have too 
many friends with persuasive ways 
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and a tale of woe that is something 
awful. 

Eighth—tThe installment plan. This 
game has kept more people broke 
than perhaps any other in America. 
The best investment in the world is 
your own debts. No one can save 
money till he is out of debt, and going 
into debt is spending the dollar of the 
future. Pay cash or go without. The 
installment plan deliberately encour- 
ages, even urges, one to spend more 
than one can afford to spend. ‘Easy 
payments” means slavery. Say “No!” 
also “Get out!” I love to fire ped- 
dlers. A fancy peddler is an ‘‘agent,”’ 
of course, while ‘I-am-representing”’ 
is the cream of the lot. My method 
is simple, altho it took me years to 
develop it—‘Beat it,’’ and I shut the 
door. And right in the middle of 
their conversation, too. A most im- 
polite man. Politeness makes money, 
it also costs money. Use discrimina- 
tion. ‘‘No—and go” is also another 
useful phrase. 

Ninth—Too much insurance. Many 
a man beggers himself and _ finally 
kills himself, so that the second hus- 
band can enjoy life. Insurance, 
lodges, hobbies, social affairs, chari- 
ties, churches, all those things are all 
well enough, like salt some are neces- 
sary and good; too much ruins every- 
thing. If you would save, then bet- 
ter resign and let go about half of it 
—and when the agent comes around, 
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kill him. Give him a reason and you 
are gone; just arbitrarily tell him 
“No,” and you do not care to talk 
about the subject. Then get out of 
his personal presence. Or you will see 
your savings trickling into his pock- 
ets in return for some paper promise 
for the far future—and maybe the 
next husband will spend the money for 
which you sweat and save. 

Tenth, and Last—Put your savings 
into the savings bank. Do not try to 
buy bonds, vacant lots, lands under 
the Florida surf or unplanted orange 
groves in Alaska. That is not saving, 
although it looks like it; it is just 
supporting strangers. Put your mon- 
ey in the savings bank, and leave it 
there till you have as many thousands 
as you are years old; then is time 
enough to think of investing in bonds 
or land. 

Summed up, hide your income, hide 
your savings; live quietly a degree or 
two below the social scale you can at 
any time go into if you wish, but oth- 
ers do not know that; dress simply; 
appear always short of actual cash; do 
not borrow, do not lend; do not be a 
“‘jiner’’; never try to increase your 
nest-egg except by adding to it from 
your earnings; never try to get over 4 
(just f-o-u-r, or even less) per cent; 
keep out of debt, especially the in- 
stallment plan, or that fatal ‘‘charge 
it’; pay cash; say nothing, and save 
your money. You may not be as pop- 





ular as if you threw it to the winds 
like rain, but you will be a whole lot 
more popular than you will be when 
you have not a dollar left. Asa rule, 
aman has just as many friends as he 
has dollars. <A certain grizzly Old 
Westerner often remarks: ‘‘The three 
best friends I ever had are my pocket- 
book, my pistol and my pipe.’”’ There 
is some truth in it. 

Saving money is a hard job, a dis- 
agreeable job, but if you do it, then 
do it frankly and honestly, and do not 
be Lord Spender and Lady Bountiful 
at the expense of others. 

Save if you will, but remember this, 
the words sent back from Paradise 
by the Arab: 

“What I spent, I lost. 
What I saved, I owe. 
What I gave away, I have.” 

Note.—The best way to save to- 
day that I know of is to buy War 
Saving Stamps with the loose change, 
or Liberty Bonds if you have larger 
amounts. There is nothing safer in 
America, for if they are not good, 
then nothing is good. The titles to 
your home, your life insurance, the 
safety of every state, national and sav- 
ings bank—of everything—rests on the 
nation; and these war securities are the 
nation’s first obligation. If they are not 
good, then nothing is good; and in the 
long run they pay a higher rate of in- 
terest with equal safety than any other 
investment.—C. T. 
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An Expedition to the Alaska- Yukon Game Fields 


HERE is now traveling along the Alaskan-Yukon border by pack 
party of Denver sportsmen in the interest of the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Denver—that wonderful bulwark of Western natural history 
science that has grown in a few years from an infant in swaddling clothes to 
a giant of pretentious size. 


These gentlemen have gone to the Great North to hunt big game in a region as 


train a 


wild as any known big game hunting country on this continent, but which we predict 
in a few years will be better known than the famed Cassiar District of British Colum- 
bia or the Kenai Peninsula of Alaska. Their route took them by train to Seattle, thence 
by boat to Cordova, thence by rail 200 miles toward the interior to McCarthy, Alaska. 
From that point they outfitted by pack train to the upper reaches of the White River 
and the Donjek, which arteries spread over a large district in both Alaska and Yukon 
Territory. This country is composed largely of glacial formation, therefore their task 
will be fraught with many privations and hardships, but the result of their trip, it is 
hoped, will fully compensate for the work mapped out. It is expected that nice 
geroups of bears, moose, sheep, caribou and goats will be secured for the museum. 


The party consists of Harry C. and William James, A. C. Rogers (museum taxi- 
dermist) and J. A. MeGuire. 
Life by Mr. McGuire. 


A complete story of the trip will be written for Outdoor 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


‘More Game!’ 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








A Constructive Game Policy 
Needed. 


Marshall McLean, Special Deputy At- 
torney General, Conservation 
Commission, N, Y. 


HE LAWMAKERS of ancient times 
in writing their statutes upon tab- 
lets of stone achieved thereby a most 
practical method of making these ef- 
fective. Engraved upon stone, the 
jewel of permanency was achieved and 
with it knowledge of the law, for these 
tablets were set up in the public places 
where the people must of necessity see 
them, read them and come to look upon 
them as a familiar part of their social 
life, for the secret of the effective law 
is seldom to be found in the law itself 
(there is no magic in its words or 
phrases), but in its effect upon the 
community or, more truly, in the effect 
which the community gives to the law. 
It is unfortunate that our Legisla- 
tures, harassed with the many and 
conflicting interests that are before 
them, pass statute after statute written 
only upon perishable leaves of paper 
and filed away in dark corners which, 
like most things thus disposed of, often 
exist only as a trap to entangle in their 
complicated meshes the feet of the 
thoughtless or unwary. It may not al- 
ways have been so, but today the true 
sportsman is a conservationist asking 
that the game laws be simple and clear, 
and given such notoriety that they may 
become matters of common knowledge; 
above all, they demand that the laws 
must be reasonable and reasonably de- 
signed to meet the purpose in which 
the great mass of sportsmen are now 
interested, viz., the perpetuation of 
game. 

There can be no question but that 
the day is fast passing when all that 
a man with a gun cares for is the size 
of his bag. The majority of sportsmen 
today, Lecause they have of themselves 
seen the diminution of the game, are 
inspired with other motives in going 
afield than the mere slaughter of wild 
life, and it is a most hopeful sign for 
the future of our game to find the many 
game clubs and associations of sports- 
men actively participating in game- 
protective measures and in general 
conservation work. It, therefore, be- 
hooves those who thru _ special ap- 
pointment or for other reasons are 
cLarged with the drafting of the game 
laws to try to crystallize in the law this 
demand of the people for a sound, rea- 
onable and simple policy of game 
protection. 

A game law is effective just so far 
2s it has the strength of an awakened 
entiment behind it and becomes in- 
effective when it loses that backing; 
and just here is a great underlying pol- 
icy that must, in the future, take a 
more prominent place in game-protec- 
tive work and must go hand in hand 


with formulated game laws. It is the 
constructive work of game protection, 
if I may so call it. 

Mere close seasons have failed in 
more than one instance to bring back 
a species of game, the supply of which 
kas reached such a depleted condition 
that its extinction is threatened. Nu- 
merous instances, of course, may be 
cited. Very recently a five-year close 
season in our state has only partly 
brought back the quail. The fate of 
the heath hen on Martha’s Vineyard is 
trembling in the balance. Something 
else is necessary; close observation 
would seem to indicate that hand in 
hand with the protective law active 
warfare against the vermin that preys 
upon bird life must be carried on. Some- 
thing has been done in the past and 
more will be done in the future along 
this line. Every sportsman can and 
should cooperate so that when he is 
afield for any purpose he will be keenly 
alive to the necessity of actual con- 
structive work in game and bird pro- 
tection and seek opportunities to elim- 
inate, in a reasonable manner, the ver- 
min that threatens. In this way, too, 
by arousing the interest of the commu- 
nity in the protective law, we will 
spread abroad a knowledge of the law 
and its purpose that in the ancient days 
was achieved by the tablets of stone. 





With Power Comes Responsibility. 


Plea for a Wise Use of the Wide Au- 
thority Conferred by Congress on 
Those Charged With the Protection 
of Migratory Birds. 


By John B, Burnham, President, Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association.’ 


N the hour of success the men who 

have been most interested in the 
passage of the monumental legislation 
which puts the 1,022 species of birds 
over most of North America under fed- 
eral and dominion administration must 
not forget that with power comes re- 
sponsibility and that without liberality 
and the utmost fairness and the equal- 
ization of opportunity to all sections of 
the country the law will not attain full 
efficiency. 

We do not want to waste valuable en- 
ergy in fighting legal questions or for 
suitable appropriations, and much less 
do we want to fan the flame of bitter- 
ness and sectional enmity. The full 
effectiveness of the law in its benefi- 
cent care of the birds can only be at- 
tained by the fullest harmony and cor- 
relation with the states. 

We must, of course, view the ques- 
tion broadly and the regulations under 
the law must be drawn for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Many 
sections will have to forego privileges 
which they enjoyed under state laws, 
and the citizens of these states, like 


good sportsmen, must forget their per- 
sonal disappointment, 

On the other hand, where reasonable 
concessions can be made to sections 
not so well endowed by nature such 
concessions should be made. 


Central Mississippi Section Handi- 
capped. 


The records of the Weather Bureau, 
of the Drainage Commission and of 
other governmental departments show 
that the Central Mississippi Valley sec- 
tion of the country, while in the direct 
line of one of the great wild-fowl 
flights is deficient as regards natural 
conditions in those requirements which 
cause the ducks to tarry in their south- 
ern flight. The central group of five 
states has less than 3% per cent of its 
area in water surface or swamp, as 
against double that amount in the states 
immediately to the north, and seven 
times the amount in the states lying 
to the southward. It has less rainfall 
and the larger amount of this comes at 
a time when duck shooting is illegal. 

As a result of this condition the fall 
shooting is poorer than along any other 
portion of this particular duck flight, 
and only occasionally do the ducks 
stop for any length of time in the fall 
migration. On their return, however, 
towards spring there is plenty of water 
and the ducks are very much more in 
evidence. Can it be wondered that 
many of the people of these states after 
a dry fall are tempted by the great 
abundance on their return flight and 
wish to continue their shooting in 
March and even April? 


Some Fine Sportsmanship in Missouri. 


The advisory committee on the migra- 
tory bird law once went so far as to 
advocate giving this section a short 
shooting season at the start of the re- 
turn flight in addition to a limited fall 
season, At the time this was not ac- 
cepted on the basis that the concession 
did not go far enough. It does not 
seem likely that this particular ques- 
tion will be considered again or that 
the secretary of agriculture will permit 
a return-flight shooting season. Many 
of the Missouri sportsmen with fine 
patriotism have assisted in the passage 
of the enabling act, even tho they felt 
it was against their local interests to 
do so. They deserve consideration and 
help from the rest of the country and 
from the national government. They 
are asking now for a fall survey of the 
shooting conditions in Missouri and 
neighboring states of the group. They 
are also asking expert advice from the 
government as to methods whereby the 
ducks may be induced to stop longer 
with them during the fall flight. 

Not only is the shortage of water in 
the fall a drawback to the sojourn of 
the ducks, but there is also a shortage 
of feed as well. If the experts of the 
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Biological Survey can show the sports- 
men of this section of the country how 
they can successfully grow more duck 
food, shooting conditions will undoubt- 
edly be greatly improved. This, then, 
is the question of greatest importance 
at the present time. 

The reed-bird-shooting question also 
demands attention. When the original 
migratory bird regulations were drawn 
the Department of Agriculture, against 
the advice of some members of the 
present advisory board, gave an open 
season for reed birds in some of the 
states, The reed bird or bobolink then 
as now was specifically classed as an 
insectivorous bird. The only difference 
in the situation is that under the en- 
abling act we have an added interna- 
tional obligation to another nation in 
addition to the specific terms of our 
own migratory bird law. The treaty, 
however, is more liberal in one way 
than the migratory bird law, and sec- 
tion 7 of the enabling act drawn under 
its terms permits the Department of 
Agriculture virtually to make open sea- 
sons for birds of any kind which are 
destructive. 


Louisiana Reports Crop Damage. 


The current report of the Department 
of Conservation of Louisiana calls par- 
ticular attention to the damage done 
the rice crop of that state by the dif- 
ferent species of blackbirds, and _ in- 
cludes in the same paragraph bobolinks, 
locally known as rice birds or reed 
birds. The report states that so great 
has been the damage done that a rep- 
resentative of the government has been 
experimenting with poisons to kill off 


the birds, but that experiments are 
now centering upon the use of bird 
lime. Of course, in this instance, the 
chief damage to the crop is done by 


localized blackbirds. Possibly some 
basis could be found under section 7 
for continuing the open season for reed 
birds. 

In New England and the North the 
bobolink is undoubtedly a_ beneficial 
bird, but when it goes South it changes 
its insectivorous habits and lives on 
seeds exclusively. The main argument 
for an open season is psychological and 
personal. From New Jersey and Dela- 
ware southward there are thousands of 
men who want to shoot reed birds both 
for sport and food. The Northern men 
and the Western men cannot under- 
stand why they should want to do either 
thing. He can see very little sport in 
banging into a flock of birds the size 
of a sparrow, or shooting them as they 
feed in the top of the reeds, and their 
small size makes it something of a 
joke when the food argument is used. 
But the fact remains that there are a 
very large number of men who have no 
other form of shooting available and 
who do enjoy the pursuit of this bird 
and consider it a valuable addition to 
their menu. 


What of the Reed Bird? 


Delaware was one of the _ thirteen 
states whose Legislatures passed con- 
current resolutions in favor of the orig- 
inal migratory-bird law, When it was 
threatened with the loss of reed-bird 
shooting its Legislature not only passed 
another concurrent resolution asking 
the repeal of the migratory bird law, 
but it went still further and cut out 
the state hunter’s license law and thus 
removed the means of enforcing the 
game laws within its boundaries, This, 
of course, is highly discreditable to the 
state, but we confront a condition and 
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not a theory. One man in six days se- 
cured 6,000 signatures in the city of 
Wilmington to a petition in favor of 
reed-bird shooting. Similar conditions 
exist to a less degree in other states. 
The men in favor of the season argue 
that scientific observers have not noted 
any decrease in these birds in recent 
years; that they are holding their own 
and are not in danger of extermination. 
They argue that robins and blackbirds 
under local protection are increasing to 
such a tremendous degree that they are 
already becoming a menace to agricul- 
ture in many states. They say that 
with absolute protection the reed birds 
would similarly increase until they 
were obliged to feed not only upon 
reed seeds but upon rice and other 
grains, and they argue that it would be 
illogical at this time to deprive them 
of their shooting. 

By all means, in the instances cited 
let us exercise careful judgment, Let 
us be as liberal as we can possibly be. 
Let us educate the people to broader 
views before clamping the yoke of nec- 
essary restraint too tightly about their 
necks, 

For the information of those who 
are interested in the historical aspect 
of the conservation movement, I shall 
conclude this article with the statement 


that the Canadian Migratory Bird 
Treaty Enabling Act was signed by 
President Wilson July 3. That date 


will be known hereafter as the Birds’ 
Independence Day. 





Game Census by States Proposed. 


HIS ASSOCIATION has sent an 

open letter to the game commis- 
sions of the various states advocating 
an intensive study of the game re- 
sources of each state, with particular 
reference to the ratio between the an- 
nual kill and the game remaining in 
tne covers, Already a number of favor- 
able replies have been received. 

The problem is a difficult one, be- 
cause it has not yet been demonstrated 
that exact rules can be applied in its 
solution, An estimate of the game in 
the covers must chiefly be made by the 
various game wardens each for his own 
locality, and experience has shown that 
some of these men are mighty poor 
guessers. On the other hand, consider- 
able experience has already been 
gained in the case of a few of the 
states, and with this experience checks 
are constantly developing, which en- 
able the central office to average the 
reports with some approximate degree 
of accuracy. The men, too, as they gain 
experience in the work, learn to avoid 
mistakes, and if nothing else is accom- 
plished, considerable good results from 
their talks with the best-informed resi- 
dents of their districts, who thus have 
their attention called to the value of 
the game as a natural resource, 

It is an easier matter to get an ap- 
proximately accurate report of the 
amount of game killed in any district, 
of course, than to decide on how much 
breeding stock remains, In some in- 
stances reports are required by law to 
be made with each hunter’s license 
showing the number and kinds of game 
killed during the open season. Where 
this is not required the warden can 
follow the timber cruisers’ methods of 
estimating the amount of timber on a 
given tract of land. He can take a 


typical portion of his district and go 
over that very thoroly and get infor- 
mation 
portion and 


as to all the game killed in 


that then multiply the 





result by the size of the district. 

To have a report each year on the 
game resources of the state cannot 
fail to be of the greatest value. A 
part of this value will be educational 
in that it will interest both those who 
have charge of the enforcement of the 
law and also the men who shoot in the 
resources of their state. It is a _ busi- 
ness proposition in that it will furnish 
tne basis for shortening or lengthening 
open seasons, bag limits, ete. It will 
call attention to gameless sections of 
the state and give a basis for restock- 
ing plans either with native or exotic 
game. It will be of value for determin- 
ing where game refuges should be es- 
tablished. As the plan progresses other 
advantages will be discovered. 

This association will do everything 
in its power to cooperate with game 
commissions taking up the plan. It 
will from time to time print articles 
showing results which have been ob- 
tained and will at all times furnish in- 
formation on request, The future of 
the migratory bird is insured by a com- 
mon-sense law. Let us now: concen- 
trate our energies in safeguarding and 
increasing the supply of localized game. 





Finds Pelican Not a Menace to 
Food Fish. 


HE Department of Conservation of 

Louisiana has just completed a com- 
plete economic survey of the emblem- 
atic bird of that state—the brown peli- 
can, This picturesque bird of our fauna, 
it will be remembered, was charged by 
fishermen along the Gulf of Mexico 
with being a common enemy because, 
so it was alleged, it destroyed many 
millions of pounds of fish valuable to 
man for food. Bills were introduced in 
two of the Southern gulf states to kill 
this bird, and the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration was petitioned to sanction the 
extermination of the many fish-eating 
sea birds in general, and the pelican in 
particular. 

This aroused M. L. Alexander, the 
conservation commissioner of the Pel- 
ican State, who defended the Louisiana 
bird on esthetic grounds and promised 
the economic status of the pelican 
would be investigated thoroly. The re- 
sult was a close survey of the whole 
Louisiana coast line from Mississippi 
to Texas in the department’s patrol 
yacht “Alexandria.” 

The expedition was in charge of Stan- 
ley Clisby Arthur, the ornithologist of 
the department, and over two hundred 
pelicans and many other fish-eating 
birds were sacrificed to the cause of 
science from various portions of the 
coastal portions of the state. The sur- 
vey was made during the month of 
June, when all of the birds were at the 
height of their nesting duties, and not 
only was the food of the adult birds 
determined, but that of the nestlings 
as well, The stomach contents were 
forwarded to the Biological Survey at 
Washington, where identification will 
be made absolute by the experts of the 
U. S. Fisheries Bureau. Jpon receipt 
of their findings, the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation will advise the 
National Food Administration of the 
result. 

Examination made on the spot by Mr. 
Arthur tends to show that the pelican 
is a much-maligned bird and that its 
food consists wholly of menhaden, or 
“gulf sardines,’ so Commissioner Alex- 
ander has announced, but that the com- 
plete report will be published in detail 
later. 











The expedition visited all of the 
breeding colonies of the gulls, terns, 
black skimmers and pelicans in Louis- 
iana and many remarkable sights were 
witnessed. Islands, hardly the size of 
a city block, were completely covered 
with the nesting sea birds, and some 
extraordinary photographs were se- 
cured. At the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi River over 50,000 pelicans were 
found rearing their young, and motion 
pictures that are said to be without 
precedent were secured of the home 
life of this strange-looking bird. Alfred 
M. Bailey, the naturalist of the Louis- 
iana State Museum, assisted in the sur- 
vey, and T. Gilbert Pearson, secretary 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, was a guest of the depart- 
ment on the survey. 





For a Greater Yellowstone. 


ONGRESSMAN Mondell of Wyo- 

ming recently introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill for en- 
larging Yellowstone National Park 
which has the hearty approval of the 
Department of the Interior and associa- 
tions and individuals interested in set- 
ting aside and properly dedicating the 
beauties and wonders of nature in this 
country. 

The bill, if it becomes law, will add 
a considerable section of land lying 
mostly to the southward of the present 
park. This will include Jackson Lake, 
the Tetons, and a portion of the con- 
tinental divide, including Two Ocean 
Pass, and will extend some little dis- 
tance to the eastward of the present 
east line of the park near the south 
corner in order to take advantage of 
the natural boundary afforded at that 
point by the mountains. 

Both Congressman Mondell and the 
Department of the Interior state frank- 
ly that the proposed addition is simply 
a scenic proposition without particular 
reference to bird or game protection. 
As a matter of fact if carried out on 
the present lines it will close a part of 
the fall hunting section recently 
thrown open by the Wyoming State 
Legislature. Neither Mr. Mondell nor 
the Interior Department, as we under- 
stand them, would oppose extending 
the park still farther south to include 
a winter range for the elk in Jackson’s 
Hole provided the necessary funds 
could be obtained for tne purchase of 
the ranch land which would have to be 
taken, and the Interior Department, we 
think, would also stand for the enlarge- 
ment of the park in Montana to provide 
a winter range for the northern herd 
of elk. It is not likely, however, that 
either plan will be at once taken up 
owing to war conditions. 

Mr. J. R. Jones has sent the associa- 
tion copy of petition, which he says 
was signed by every ranchman in Jack- 
son’s Hole who could be reached, which 
asks the government to purchase the 
ranches. The local sentiment seems to 
be entirely favorable to the proposi- 
tion. Handicapped as the ranchmen 
ire by restrictions which prevent any 
great increase in the number of their 
cattle, it would be a fair thing for the 
sovernment to buy them out. 

On the other hand it is not entirely 
clear to the sportsmen, both residents 
of Wyoming and elsewhere, that they 
would want all this country included 
in a national park under conditions 
which would at all times prohibit the 
killing of game. The sportsmen do not 
want to see the elk decimated each 
winter by starvation, but they do want 
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an opportunity to kill a reasonable 
number. Perhaps a solution from the 
sportsmen’s standpoint for these out- 
lying regions can be found which would 
put the territory under the control of 
the Forest Service with a suitable open 
hunting season and adequate provision 
for winter range at the same time. The 
question is a national one. There is no 
reason why a large herd of elk could 
not be maintained in and around the 
Yellowstone for the benefit of this and 
future generations of sportsmen pro- 
vided proper steps can be taken to in- 
sure winter food. As things are at 
present the situation is a national dis- 
grace. 





Stop the Sale of Trophies. 


R. Charles Sheldon has for some 

time past advocated that the big 
game states should prohibit by law the 
sale of game trophies. We agree with 
him and believe that legislation to this 
effect should be generally enacted, 

So long as the sale of game heads is 
permitted by law, there is a standing 
temptation to the profiteering individ- 
ual who is wholly lacking in sentiment 
in taking his sport to shoot in season 
and out of season and without limit, 
when he sees a head that has a special 
commercial value. 

The arguments that have been used 
successfully in making laws forbidding 
the sale of game so widespread hold 
with regard to Mr. Sheldon’s sugges- 
tion. It is to be hoped that state 
sportsmen’s associations in all of the 
big game states will make _ prepara- 
tions now to have a suitable bill intro- 
duced when their Legislatures con- 
vene next January. 








Banner Season at New Jersey 


State Game Farm. 


HE many friends of Mr. Duncan 

Dunn, the veteran superintendent of 
the New Jersey state game farm at 
Forked River, are showering congratu- 
lations on him on what is probably the 
largest production that any individual 
state game farm has ever shown in 
the history of this country. A recent 
visit to the New Jersey farm disclosed 
the fact that practically every avail- 
able foot of space was crowded with as 
bright-eyed, thrifty and generally fine 
appearing a bunch of pheasants as the 
writer has ever seen. 

So heavy has been the production 
that Mr. Dunn has had to plant these 
birds practically up to the front door 
of his house. Eggs came so fast that 
a fresh supply of domestic hens could 
not be secured and the incubator was 
drawn on heavily. Birds hatched thus 
are usually not considered quite as 
strong as those brought into the world 
under conditions more nearly approxi- 
mating nature, but this year the little 
fellows that acknowledged the _ incu- 
bator as mother looked better than any 
the writer has ever seen. They are, 
of course, placed with domestic hen 
foster mothers when they leave the in- 
cubator. 

Mr. Dunn has worked wonders on the 
New Jersey farm since he took hold of 
it and has, by indomitable courage, 
combined with great skill and resource- 
fulness, successfully combated condi- 
tions that would have overwhelmed 
anyone of less experience or courage. 

Production at Forked River has _ be- 
come so large that it has been neces- 
sary greatly to enlarge the farm and 
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Commissioner Ernest Napier and his 
associates on the board have recently 
added a large acreage immediately ad- 
joining the present farm. A consider- 
able portion of this will be put into 
shape to use next year. 





Game Breeding Notes. 


One of the most successful breeders 
of pheasants in this country states that 
he has quit placing his incubating coops 
in orchards. Formerly, these were re- 
garded as choice spots for the location 
of domestic hens charged with the duty 
of incubating game bird eggs, where 
the system in which each hen is set in 
an individual coop placed on the ground 
is employed. 

The gentleman giving this informa- 
tion states that he has found that set- 
ting hens do not seem to keep in as 
good shape as they do when they are 
placed on a_ well-drained pieee of 
ground out in the open. 

Where large numbers of game bird 
eggs are being incubated there will al- 
ways be some hens that are particular- 
iy nervous. If the out-of-door individ- 
ual coop method is employed, it will 
be much better to keep the door lead- 
ing to the wire run in front of the 
coop in which the setting hens are fed 
open, so that the occupant of the coop 
may have access to the outside at all 
times. In order to insure such a nerv- 
ous individual not being disturbed, it 
is best to nail the door back, so that 
it may be proof against a thoughtless 
gamekeeper. 

More care should be given the con- 
struction of nests in which the eggs 
of game birds are to be incubated. A 
hen of the long, rangy type should have 
a nest of considerably different shape 
from one of the Plymouth Rock type, 
for instance. When hens ogre taken off 
for their morning feed, a careful inspec- 
tion of nests should be made. Any that 
are soiled should be immediacety 
cleaned and entirely relined. If on tak- 
ing the hen off, the eggs are piled up, 
it is a pretty good sign that the nest 
is not large enough. If, on the other 
hand, eggs are not fully covered by the 
hen, it may mean that the nest is too 
large or not sufficiently concave. 

Those employing the _ out-of-doors 
method in incubation should clean off 
with a hoe thoroly the ground on which 
the wire run which confines the set- 
ting hen when she is taken off for feed 
is placed. This will result in the re- 
moval of all vegetation. The ground 
should then be liberally sprinkled with 
grit and sand, to discourage further 
growth. By this method the hen is 
given a plentiful supply of grit and at 
the same time, the ground on which 
she stays when she is feeding will be 
kept dryer and much cleaner. 

Straw is not a good material for the 
making of nests. Soft, dead grass, 
which can be obtained by raking ground 
which has a fairly high stand of grass 
on it, makes a good lining, and hay 
which has been exposed to the weather 
for several months, allowing it to be- 
come half rotted, is employed by ene 


successful breeder, with good results. 
Beginners in game breeding should 
avoid cooling off eggs that are boiied 


for feeding young game birds by the 
addition of cold water. This makes 
the “peeling” of hard boiled eggs ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Simply let the eggs 
stay in the water in which they 
boiled until they are cool enough to per- 
mit of handling. 
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The Pike Book—Muskellunge and Artificial Lures. 


(This chapter 


In muskellunge fishing —jin all 
pike fishing as for that—the angler 
must think of landing his quarry e’en 
before he makes his first cast. Some 
wise one once averred, ‘‘It is too late 
to repent aver the devil comes,’’ so it 
is too late to wish for a strong gaff, 
a revolver, or even a Teddy Roosevelt 
“big stick’’ when the fish of fish lays 
exhausted alongside the boat. The 
relative importance of the three land- 
ing tools mentioned is indicated by 
their order. Personally I always de- 
sire a .82 revolver in my pike kit, for 
a pellet of lead placed between a mus- 
kellunge’s evil eyes has a very quiet- 
ing effect. After such treatment the 
gaffing is easy, even unnecessary. To 
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it over the smaller denizens of the 
marshy, weedy marges of deep water, 
it behooves the circumspect angler to 
court an intimate acquaintanceship 
with any given water before he seri- 
ously sets to work with rod and lures. 
Granted that the first cast of a green 
tyro made at random upon a new 
water may result in a fish, we have 
all known of its happening; yet that 
proves nothing. Lightning may strike 
the very tree beneath whose friendly 
branches we take refuge from a sud- 
den thunder shower. Surely I need 
not urge my readers to believe with 
me that there is something more than 
luck and chance in successful angling. 
The muskellunge is not a wide roamer 

















“JUST A MINUTE, PLEASE.” 
“* * * A pellet of lead placed between a muskellunge’s evil eyes has a very quieting effect.’ 


prick a fish before he is thoroly ex- 
hausted is to lose him nine times out 
of ten. Eschew all patent, automatic- 
grab-’em gaffs; whatever their value 
for other fish, for muskellunge they 
are worse than useless. I lost my first 
record fish thru trying to grab him 
with one of those spring contriv- 
ances. 

As the muskellunge is a solitude- 
leving fish, somewhat given to lording 


sc long as he can find sufficient food 
to fill his capacious maw. He has his 
lair and favorite hunting ground as 
much as any ravenous beast of the 
forest primeval. The wise fisherman 
acquaints himself with first-hand in- 
formation. I honestly think that an 
expert handler of artificial lures 
would catch more fish on a three-day 
muskellunge trip, if he would spend 
the first two studying the water to be 
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cast over without even wetting a line. 
Perhaps that is an exaggeration; 
however, this is the point I would em- 
phasize: in rising fish a knowledge of 
the water is more important than 
quality of tackle. Good tackle is an 
accessory after the fact. A fine rod, 
expensive reel and finished lure is im- 
potent unless the handler thereof 
knows the habits of the muskellunge 
and is comparatively well acquainted 
with the water to be fished. 

I had a ‘“‘‘fishing acquaintance” 
with a muskellunge of Eagle Lake 
(Wisconsin) some summers ago, and 
tho he rose to my lures and bait a 
number of times and I hooked him 
once, always he escaped. Wise old 
gray-sides! The careless handling of 
a paddle, the scraping of a boot upon 
the floor of the boat, even a flash from 
the reel was sufficient to awaken his 
suspicions. Frightened, he never stam- 
peded, as does the trout, rather, fad- 
ed away. “Faded away,’ that is an 
apt description. More than once I 
saw him lying near the surface, inert, 
motionless; then, presto! without 
movement or motion apparently he 


was gone. But a basking, ‘‘sleeping”’ 
muskellunge seldom if ever strikes. 
Well do I remember old ‘“Gray- 


sides’ ’’ lair—the top of an upturned 
tree, reaching out from the shore to 
the very edge of deep water. The 
shore itself was bordered with a mat 
of lily leaves, thick and impenetrable. 
Just off the lily bed the water sudden- 
ly deepened to twenty or thirty feet. 
Any muskellunge fisherman will rec- 
ognize it at once for an ideal ‘‘muskie 
hole.’”’ Ah, ‘‘Gray-sides’ was heavy, 
wise and old—too old and wise and 
heavy for me. 

Acquainted with the water, pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the habits 
of the fish, the muskellunge angler 
should be afloat with the first hint or 
sign of light in the morning. He 
should hold to the deep water, casting 
shoreward, lairward. The ability to 
lay a long line and throw an accurate 
lure is tantamount to spelling the 
word “strike.’’ I think the reader will 
understand me when I say that to be 
able to handle 150 feet of line is more 
than fifty feet in excess of 100. In 
fact, every foot of controlled line be- 
yond 100 has all the value of two feet 
below the century. But note I am al- 
ways talking of controlled line. To 
get out 150 feet of line without being 









































MY RODS. 
“Good tackle is an accessory after the fact.” 


able to place the lure in the proper 
spot is utterly without value. Always 
cast from deep water to lair, obstruc- 
tion and weedbed, then if a fish is 
hooked the angler is in a position to 
coax his capture away from menacing 
obstructions out into clear fighting 
water. Furthermore, better casts can 
be made from the vantage ground of 
open lake or river. I have found the 
hours from earliest light to 6 or 7 
o’clock the best in fair weather. While 
August is not the most successful 
month of the year for muskellunge 
fishing, by any means, still even Au- 
gust may be made to yield a goodly 
fish or two if the angler is abroad by 
3 o’clock of a morning. 

Next in importance to the morning 
hours are those from 6 o’clock, eve- 
ning, on to dark. One of my largest 
fish was taken from a lake out from 
State Line, Wis., just at dusk, the last 
of August. That fish was taken from 
the shore. We had been casting 
around the lake from a boat, and tho 
we had worked from 6 o’clock on, not 
a single muskellunge had come to our 
lures. Running inshore preparatory 
to going to camp, I said to my fishing 
companion: ‘‘Now I am going to send 
this plug out into the darkness once 
just for luck.” “Look out,” he re- 
joined, “or you will hook a log; there 
is one out there.” But I cast my 
surface lure and began slowly to reel 

-it was one of those wise plugs that 
submerge when drawn thru the water 

-instantly there came a shock, a sud- 
den stopping of all movement. “Hit 
your log all right,’ I observed. What 
my companion said I will not repeat. 
Then that log came to sudden life and 
things were doing there on the shores 
of that lake. It was the child’s game 
of “Ruth and Jacob,” and I was play- 
ing the part of the blindfolded Jacob. 
For twenty minutes I— we, for my 
companion was a great aid—fought 
the fish and landed him. At camp he 
weighed slightly over nine pounds. 
While I was handling the rod I would 
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have sworn to almost any weight 
above twenty pounds. Had he es- 
caped what a marvelous story I would 
have spun for months and years aft- 
erward! 

Perhaps the reader noticed in one 
of the foregoing paragraphs I was 
careful to emphasize the fact that the 
early morning is the best time for 
casting artificial lures in fair weather. 
It is not always the case in foul 
weather. In midsummer now and 
then occurs a variety of day which 


might well be characterized as a 
“pike day.’’ I refer to those mean, 
mizzling, portentous days when the 


swine make shift at building nests, 
and the barometer seeks the bottom 
of the glass. With the barometric 
conditions just right I have found the 
hours from 9 to 11 the most success- 
ful for the muskellunge fisherman. A 
man may spend a whole month on a 
good pike lake and never hit just the 
right condition, but if he does he is 
elected to spend a few hours in an 
ichthyie paradise. 

Several years ago I was spending 
three days on a locally famous mus- 
kellunge lake in North Minnesota, 
more bent upon securing photographs 
and certain habit data than fish; but 
upon arising one morning I discov- 
ered that all Nature shouted aloud of 
an oncoming atmospheric disturbance 
of some sort. Parenthetically, I have 
always been peculiarly susceptible to 
atmospheric influences. Often a very 
devil of unrest seems to possess me 
before the breaking of a midsummer 
sturm; the more fearsome the tem- 
pest the greater the forewarning 
physical disturbance. On the morn- 
ing in question I left the camera in 
the tent, and alone with rod, reel and 
case of underwater lures set out upon 
the lake. We have it on no less an 
authority than Kipling that at times 
trout are “jumping crazy for the 
fly.”” Be that as it may, for two hours 
the muskellunge of that lake had lost 
all their shyness and moroseness. 
They were literally wild to take my 
lures. While as a rule the fish run 
small, under two feet, I took four 
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very good ones, one of which weighed 
thirteen pounds. Let him explain it 
who can, I only know that the hours 
preceding a summer thunder storm 
are good hours, liable to be ‘“‘high’’ 
hours. Perhaps I should add that 
those hours of humidity upon the day 
in question were followed by one of 
the most terrific hail and wind storms 
it has ever been my fortune to be ex- 
posed to. I stayed upon the water so 
long as any true angler would have 
cone under similar conditions, that I 
just barely had time to get on short 
and under my inverted boat before 
the storm broke. 

While midsummer is not the best 
time of the year, by any means, for 
muskellunge fishing, still the wise 
caster of lures can secure a few good 
fish if he understand the habits of his 
game, and should he be so fortunate 
as to have the weather gods present 
him with a “storm-breeder,’”’ when the 
atmosphere is hot, close and humid, 
with a misty haze veiling the sun, let 
him fare forth with rejoicing, for he 
should have a wonderful experience, 
and if he be a taker of fish, make a 
record catch. 

In this chapter I have said little 
of the “modus operandi’ of lure 
handling, and have listed no “best 
lures’’; the former is unnecessary and 
the latter out of my province. Any 
bait caster knows how to handle his 
lures. I have tried simply to get him 
to realize two things—first, that he 
must know his water, and secondly, 
that he must know the habits of the 
muskellunge, its lurking places and 
likes. As was pointed out in the first 
part of this chapter, the particular 
type of artificial lure is not so import- 
ant so long as it is well made and 
strong. The color of the lure will de- 
pend largely upon the particular water 
to be fished. I am acquainted with 
one lake where the yellow, or perch- 
colored, lure is the one to use. On 
a certain river I always use, because 
most taking, a green “Chippewa” un- 
derwater. Also there are days when 
the caster will find the red and white 
in combination very taking. At pres- 
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* The early morning is the best time for casting artificial lures in fair weather.” 
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ent I would confine myself to those 


three colors—yellow, green and red- 
and-white. Always I would carry a 
duplicate lure for accidents do hap- 
pen even with the best of lures. 
The Bait Fisher’s Lines. 
By “Minnow.” 
“A line is a line, and that is all 
there is on’t,” says the uninitiated, 


thinking only of strength and dura- 
bility. Now, the fact of the matter 
is, a well-made fishing line is a work 
of art. I can well remember hearing 
my father tell of coming west with a 
supply of hair lines—undoubtedly the 
readers of Outdoor Life know that the 
first lines were made of horse hair— 
and how the black bass worked havoc 
with them. Then came the silk and 
hair line, but they were not strong 
nor smooth enough. It was but a 
step to cotton and linen twisted, then 
braided; those who could afford it 
using silk, of course. We have to- 
day lines such as our fathers never 
even dreamed about. Hard braided 
and soft braided, oiled, waterproofed 
and enameled. Of a size, texture and 
strength to suit any water, need or 
whim of angler. It would be pleasant 
and profitable to spend our half hour 
discussing the manufacture of lines, 
but that may not be, for we are fish- 
ermen. 

For the bait fisherman all will de- 
pend upon the particular use to which 
he intends putting his line. If he is 
going casting live bait, then his line 
will be that of the lure caster, pref- 
erably soft-braided silk, breaking ten- 
sion, say, at eighteen or twenty 
pounds; there will be little need for 
a heavier line. I am convinced that 
in the hands of a careful angler such 
a line will play and land any fresh- 
water fish that swims. Why not take 
a hazard? There is rare sport in bait 
fishing for ‘‘punkin’’ seeds if you use 
a No. 690 cotton thread. Try it. The 
live-bait caster should not vary his 
line from that employed by the hand- 
ler of artificial lures. Of course if he 
is casting ‘‘young suckers’’ for muskie 

and I have seen men using nine- 
inch ‘‘minnows’’—then his line will 
have to be considerably heavier. Per- 
sonally I agree with “‘O. W. S.’’ that 
little is gained even in muskie fishing 
by using such large live baits. 

For still-fishing the bait man can 
cmploy almost any line, from enam- 
eled silk down thru the list, or up, as 
the case may be. The twisted line is, 
of course, always a delusion and a 
snare; it will snarl and kink under 
the least provocation and without any 
provocation at all. Consequentially if I 
were advising, I would urge the braid- 
ed silk line for the service. I have 
tried out the linen and must say that 
I do not like it. The oiled silk is 
gcod, but I am under the impression 
that it manifests a tendency to rot 
nore quickly than does the undressed 
line; perhaps the reason is that the 
latter will dry out more quickly and 
thoroly. 

For some varieties of bait angling 
I prefer the regular enameled line, 
such as is employed by the fly artist. 


I refer to reeling for trout. Where 
one is fishing swift trout brooks, 


using earth worms or salmon eggs for 


bait, the line should be allowed to 
travel ahead, in unobstructed streams 
from 159 to 200 feet. Employing 
such tactics the angler is always out 
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of sight of his game, and will catch 
fish where others will fail utterly. Any 
line other than the enameled will loop 
and knot, twist about snags and rocks 
to a greater or less degree. I have 
come to the use of the enameled al- 
most exclusively for such angling. It 
is the only variety of bait fishing, 
hcewever, where I would recommend 
the enameled line. 

One should not fail to emphasize 
care of the line. Without care even 
the best of lines will not last over one 
or two fishing trips. Never leave any 








FISHING REASONS. 


Fish can be bought in the market place, 
So it isn't the fish I'm after. 
I want to get free from the care-drawn 
face 
And back to an honest laughter. 
I want to get out where the skies are 
clean 
And rest by a river's brink, 
I want to get out where the woods are 
green 
And I want a few hours to think. 


Oh it isn't the fish I am greedy for, 
It’s the chatter and song of birds, 
And the talk of trees that I've known 

before. 
I am weary of selfish words. 
I want to stretch out, just my soul and I, 
In a place from the strife afar, 
And let a few care-filled hours ‘pass 
by 
As I think of the things that are. 


Oh it isn't the the fish that I go to 
get, 
Tho there’s joy in a swishing line 
And a splendid thrill when my grip 
I set 
And a small mouthed bass is mine! 
But my soul seems cramped in the 
stifling air 
That is heavy with talk of gain 
And I want to get out where the world 
is fair 
And there isn’t so much of pain. 


Fish can be bought in the market place 
But I long for the running streams, 

And I want to be free from the care- 

drawn face 

And the city of dreadful dreams. 

I want to stretch out, just my soul and I 
On a sun-kissed river shore, 

And be, as a few mad hours rush by, 
The man that I am, once more. 


Epcar A. GuEsT. 




















line on the reel to dry; it will rot. An 
ordinary silk line can be coiled on the 
floor where no careless foot will dis- 


turb, or wound about the backs of 
two chairs, stretched between two 
trees—in fact, almost anywhere. The 


wise angler will never place his line 
in the sun to dry; the sun has a dele- 
terious effect upon the silk as well as 
causing the colors to fade. The care- 
ful bait fisherman can use a single 
line for a whole. season. By the 
way, the caster of live bait should not 
fail to remember that the section of 
line next the lure rots rapidly and 
should be tested out before each trip. 
All the line that can be broken easily 
with the hands should be thrown 
away. To fail to do this will result 
in losing many a good minnow, not to 
mention hook and leader. 





A moment ago I touched upon an 
important matter—color. In ss still- 
fishing the color of the line is some- 
thing the fisherman should bear in 
mind. Let the color harmonize with 
the water. I have fished brown waters; 
there the line should be brown. 
Where the bottom is black, a black 
line can be employed with advantage. 
Probably the black and white mottled, 
or “salt-and-pepper”’ color is the best 
all-around one to use. A little experi- 
menting will prove to the curious that 
such a line will blend with almost any 
colored water and bottom; indeed, at 
only a few feet distance it is almost 
impossible to distinguish it. Perhaps, 
as some aver, the color of the line is 
not of great importance, but I have 
not so found it. Select a line that 
will harmonize with ,water and bot- 
tom. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 455—Fishing for Carp and 
Buffalo. 


Editor Angling Department:—wWill 
you please tell me how to catch buffalo 
and carp on a hook and what bait to 
use?—S. S. O., Ashton, S. Dak. 


The catching of carp with hook and 
line is sometimes quite difficult for the 
fish is more shy than it is given credit 
with being, still many are caught on 
worms, raw and cooked potatoes, as 
well as on dough-balls. There are sev- 
eral methods of making the latter, tho 
one of the best ever used by me is the 
following, republished from Outdoor 
Life, April, 1915. “Take one cup of 
flour, one cup of cornmeal, one good 
handful of dark brown sugar; mix well; 
add enough water to make a stiff dough, 
roll out into strips about an inch thick 
and as long as wide. Drop in a pan 
of boiling water one at a time and cook 
until done. Move them about while 
cooking so that they will not stick to- 
gether. When thoroly cooked take them 
out and roll in a cloth. They will keep 
moist for two or three days.” Remem- 
ber that the carp is a vegetable feeder 
and garden produce is enjoyed by him. 
I am firmly convinced that more fish- 
ermen fail in carp angling because they 
regard the fish as phlegmatic and un- 
wise than for any other reason. The 
carp is an exceedingly shy fish and 
must be angled for with circumspection. 
It is a good plan to “ground bait’ for 
two or three days before actually cast- 


ing a baited hook into the water. Ef- 
face yourself‘as much as possible. Use 
as light tackle as is consistent with 


safety and my word for it you will en- 
joy playing your capture, tho I cannot 
say as much for the fish when you 
bring him to the table. As to your buf- 
falo fish I have had no experience in 
such angling and can only say that | 
would use worms and fish for them as 
for suckers common in trout streams.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 456—Book on Rudiments of 
Fly Fishing Desired. 


Editor Angling Department:—Please 
advise what you consider the best book 
on the rudiments of fly casting. Have 
done some bait casting with 4%-ft 
rod, but have never seen any fly cast 
ing.—wW. J. E., Butte, Mont. 


I do not know just what you desire 
In ‘Fly Rods and Fly Tackle,’ by Mr 
H. P. Wells, there is a good descrip 
tion of the 
casting. 


“modus operandi’ of fis 
I think it sells at about $2. 











The chapter on the subject in South- 
ard’s ‘Trout Fly Fishing in America”’ 
is very helpful and exact; price, $7.50. 
Perhaps Mr. Fred G. Shaw’s “Fly Fish- 
ing and Spinning,”’ $6, is as suggestive 
and helpful as any work; an English 
treatise. In ‘‘Trout Lore,’ $2, I tried 
to drop some helpful hints. Some day, 
if I live long enough and can steal the 
time from more important affairs, I 
hope to publish a thin volume upon 
the subject of casting the fly.— 
Oo. We. 


Letter No. 457—Artificial Lures for 
Trout. 


Editor Angling Department :—I 
take great pleasure in reading Out- 
door Life, and have for a number of 
years. I have received much pleasure 
in reading the angling letters and 
notes. I notice an inquiry from G. 
G. S., in the last issue as regards lure 
for trout and your answer thereto. 
Permit me to state that a few years 
ago, while fishing for trout in the 
headwaters of the South Fork of the 
Flathead River in Montana, I tried out 
certain artificial lures, more in a spirit 
of investigation than with the expec- 
tation of getting a large string. Among 
other lures used was the white floating 
lure called the ‘‘Coaxer.” I had a half 
dozen strikes on this lure in the 
course of an hour, landing several nice 
trout weighing from a pound and a 
half to three pounds each. I got all 
these strikes in the “‘riffles.”” I have 
landed many bass with this lure, but 
this is the only time I ever tried it on 
trout. It was late in the season. Some 
of the brethren may have similar suc- 
cess. I have never seen a like experi- 
ence in print. When in the wilderness 
and without a rod, try cutting a sec- 
cend-growth birch about fifteen feet 
Icng, and peeling all the bark off. You 
will be agreeably surprised at the 
serviceableness of the resulting 
‘“‘whip.’’—-M. C. J., Aberdeen, S. D. 

I think you would be interested in 
reading: that article in January Out- 
door Life, ‘‘Reviewing My Reviewers.’’ 
I was very severely taken to task in 
“Trout Lore’ for even mentioning 
such a thing as fishing for trout with 
artificial lures. I am glad for your 
experience. I would like to have the 
soodly company gathered about the 
lireside discuss the sportsmanship 
side of the question—I mean, of 
course, without descending to abuse 
and harsh sayings; these are taboo 
with true sportsmen, always. Person- 
ally, I can not see why an artificial 
lure may not be used by a sportsman 
even for taking trout. I can take 
“wore fish with flies. By the way, are 
not flies artificial lures too? Glad to 
weleome you to the glow of our com- 
mon fire. Come again as soon as the 
pills and powders let you.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 458—We Blush. 


Editor Angling Department:—En- 
losed is check for $2, for which 
please renew my subscription to Out- 
ioor Life for the ensuing year, com- 
neneing with the April issue. It may 
interest you to know that I subscribe 
or and read all of the leading outdoor 
iagazines. Each occasionally excels 
the others in some particular depart- 
ment, but the one department in 
which Outdoor Life always excels is 
the Fishing Department, under the 
able guidance of O. W. S. His articles 








A Magazine of the West 


are truly delightful, and I enjoy them 
very much. I have learned many 
things from his writings, and one 
thing in particular is that catching fish 
is not all there is to fishing. I have 
gotten to the place where a pleasant 
day on a stream with a small catch 
constitutes fully as pleasant a day as 
one with a large catch and scant ‘‘ob- 
servation by the way.”’ Just to make 
O. W. S. lonesome for his beloved Wis- 
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The question of why your split bamboo 
bent is beyond me and should be 
taken up with the manufacturers. It 
is a good rod. I prefer the five-foot 
or five-six rod for such fishing as you 
seem to have; should weigh from five 
to seven ounces. With such a rod Ii 
will angle for any fresh-water fish that 
swims. As to the reel, I like the level- 
winder, and sometimes employ the 
free-spool, level-winder, tho I am not 

















ON “THE BULLDOG,” NEAR TEAL LAKE, HAYWARD, WIS. AUGUST, 1917. 


consin, I enclose a photograph show- 
ing the result of a few hours’ work 
last summer in the right spot in Saw- 
yer County. With best wishes to O. 
W. S. personally and for the continued 
success of your magazine, I remain, 
W. E. J., Chicago, II. 

I have your letter of recent date, 
and, believe me, your good words are 
appreciated, tho I wish they were de- 
served. I enjoy the outdoors not for 
what it is simply, but for what it does 
for a man’s “‘insides.’’ I don’t know 
what it is about angling that rests 
one and makes him more content with 
himself and the world, but it does pos- 
sess a certain corrective power. That 
certainly is a fine string of fish.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 459—The Split-Bamboo Set. 


Editor Angling Department:——After 
using a steel rod for years in fishing 
for pike, pickerel and bass, I came to 
the conclusion that I wanted a split 
bamboo and purchased one of the best 
“Dowagiacs,” and while I like its ac- 
tion, it shows a tendency to remain 
bent after continued use. What rod 
would you recommend, and what 
length and weight? What about the 
level-winding casting reel? Do you 
like the free-spool?—-W. A. C., De- 
troit, Minn. 

I can not understand a high-grade 
‘‘Dowagiac”’ setting under use; that is, 
unless you cast muskellunge lures and 
live baits weighing over two ounces. 
I have used a $15 ‘‘Dowagiaec”’ for a 
number of years, and have had no 
cause to complain. It is a good plan, 
as has been pointed out in the Fireside 
a number of times, to suspend a cast- 
ing rod from the tip with a heavy 
weight attached to the butt, which will 
correct any tendency to set. Any 
well-known firm will build you a rod 
to order, or send a stock rod, and 
stand back of it under ordinary use. 


altogether pleased with the free-spool 
for actual fishing, tho for casting it is 
ideal.-—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 460—Fish Culture Informa- 
tion Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:——Can 
you tell me where I can get a treatise 
on the trout, something on the order 
of a handbook from which I could get 
such information as how to take 
spawn from the fish, how to distin- 
guish male and female, how to propa- 
gate, ete. Also can you inform me 
where I can get young trout with 
which to stock a lake——G. P. DeW., 
Liayden, Colo. 

In answer to your first question 
would say that there are a number of 
hooks dealing with trout culture. 
“Fish Culture,’’ by Meehan, Sturgis 
and Walton Co., New York, price $1, 
is good, as are also ‘‘Domesticated 
Trout,’”’ by Stone, and ‘‘Modern Fish 
Culture,” by Mather, older’ books. 
Think these will fill your require- 
ments. I would suggest in answer to 
your second question that you write 
yeur state fish culturist, for he un 
doubtedly can tell you where you can 
bny fry in your own state or near 
you. Write Mr. W. M. Keil, fish cul- 
turist, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. All books 
can be ordered thru Outdoor Life. 
O. W. S. 


Elects an American for President. 


Walter D. Coggeshall, an American, 
was elected at the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting a short time ago, as president 
for the ensuing year of the old Fly Fish- 
ers’ Club of London, Eng. Formal al- 
liances between nations have been 
made and broken by the hundreds thru- 
out history, but when Englishmen and 
Americans get together like this it 
means that all the English-speaking 
people on the globe are rapidly becom- 
ing one world family. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


Final Ratification by Congress of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty. 


The World’s Greatest Measure for 
Bird Protection. 


Once more the bird lovers of Amer- 
ica owe Congress a vote of thanks for 
its absolutely unbroken record in the 
protection of birds. The bill to pro- 
vide for carrying into effect the terms 
of the already complete treaty with 
Canada for the protection of all migra- 
tory birds passed the House late on 
June 6 by a vote of 246 to 131. A 
prolonged fight over the bill was pre- 
cipitated by an attempt to pump oxy- 
gen into the corpse of the old state- 
rights fetich, which died and was de- 
cently buried about fifty years ago. 

There was no amendment to the 
bill, save one of little importance pro- 
posed by the committee in charge. 

This extremely gratifying action 
renders the triumph of the interna- 
tional bird treaty complete, and dis- 
poses forever of all questions of the 
constitutional right of the federal gov- 
ernment to take an active interest in 
protecting the birds of the nation from 
unjustifiable slaughter. At last the 
humiliating spectacle of game hogs 
flouting the United States government 
on account of the weakness of a fed- 
eral bird law has ended. 

Viewed as a whole, this treaty, fully 


protecting 1,022 species of North 
American birds, from the Mexican 
boundary to the North Pole, is the 


greatest item of bird-protective legis- 
lation ever enacted. 

The Canadian half of the treaty, 
and its corresponding enabling act, 
have been for several months in active 
operation. W. T. HORNADAY. 

New York. 





A Conservation Platform. 


At the forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Fisheries Society, held 


at St. Paul, Minn., last August, a com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate a 


statement of the fundamental princi- 
ples essential to wise legislative prac- 
tice relative to the proper utilization of 
the fisheries resources. 

Following is the platform of princi- 
ples reported by the committee: 

Resolutions adopted at forty-seventh 
annual meeting, St. Paul, Minn., August, 
2017. 

Whereas, Under the stress of present 
conditions the nation has been brought 
to look carefully into the character and 
the amount of its various food sup- 
plies: and, 

Whereas, In the past it has, thru lack 
of attention, failed to appreciate in any 


real sense the significance of its food 
fishes and the opportunities afforded by 
its numerous and varied water bodies 
to produce a large and important ele- 
ment for the food supply of tne nation; 
and, 

Whereas, We, members of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society, in session at the 
forty-seventh annual meeting, held at 
St. Paul, Minn., by virtue of our con- 
tact with the fishing industry and 
knowledge of its problems and oppor- 
tunities, being thus aware of the dan- 
gers in the situation and cognizant of 
the various lines in which the nation 
can be benefited at the present time, 
desire to record in formal manner those 
fundamental principles which appear to 
be essential to wise legislation and to 
effective work for the proper utiliza- 
tion of the fishing resources of the na- 
tion, and do accordingly express these 
views; and, 

Whereas, Under the stress of war 
conditions expert advice and trained su- 
pervision is even more necessary than 
in ordinary times; and, 

Whereas, Hasty or inexperienced ac- 
tion may easily result in the depletion 
of natural resources which cannot be 
restored within a long period of years; 
and, 

Whereas, In the staff of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, and in the 
trained experts of the state bureaus, 
commissions and hatcheries, the coun- 
try is possessed of a body of highly 
trained men devoted to the needs of 
the nation as a whole and qualified to 
speak on special problems of fisheries 
in the war with the knowledge and ex- 
perience that will guard against the evi- 
dent danger of hasty action; and, 

Whereas, Proposals have been made 
to suspend or revoke laws for the regu- 
lation of fisheries which have grown 
out of long experience and careful study 
of conditions regarding the habits, 
growth and multiplication of fish on the 
one hand, and the practical conditions 
of the fishing industries on the other 


hand; and, 
Whereas, The shad, striped bass and 
other anadromous species have de- 


creased in some rivers almost to the 
point of extinction, because of fishing 
devices operated in the salt and brack- 
ish waters thru which they must pass 
to reach their natural spawning grounds 
in fresh water; and, 

Whereas, Artificial propagation of 
these species is impossible and natural 
reproduction is prevented unless a rea- 
sonable supply of such fishes is allowed 
to reach their natural spawning grounds 
in fresh waters: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the expression “letting 
down the bars” as applied to the fish- 


ery resources of the country is unfor- 





tunate; national welfare demands the 
greatest development of the said fish- 
eries, including fish culture and the ar- 
tificial propagation of food fishes to the 
highest possible point of efficiency; 

That commercialization of the so- 
called game fishes is not conducive to 
their proper conservation but would 
tend to destroy a limited but valuable 
food product—the annual catch under 
present restrictive laws, aided by arti- 
ficial propagation, being barely suffi- 
cient to maintain a reasonable annual 
supply; 

That the taking of non-game food 
fishes, under proper supervision, be en- 
couraged in every legitimate manner 
consistent with the preservation of a 
sufficient breeding stock to insure a 
future normal crop (in states where re- 
quired necessary legislation to this end 
should be enacted) ; 

That many waters in which the so- 
called game fishes predominate con- 
tain also rough fish such as carp, suck- 
ers, bowfin, gars, etc., and in such 
waters the removal of these non-game 
fishes will be beneficial to angling, and 
a limited amount of commercial fishing, 
under proper regulation, should be en- 
couraged; 

That the anadromous fishes should 
be permitted to ascend the rivers from 
the ocean in sufficient numbers to main- 
tain a constant and normal supply, and 
that to this extent the commercial fish- 
ing should be subject to proper regula- 
tions; and, be it 

Resolved, That a solution of this 
problem relating to the alarming de- 
crease of these species rests in the fed- 
eral control of all anadromous fishes; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the Bureau of 
Fisheries, the United States Food Ad- 
ministration and the fisheries authori- 
ties of ..e various states. 

John W. Titcomb, Albany, N. Y.; H. 
B. Ward, Urbana, Ill.; Charles O. Hay- 
ford, Hackettstown, N. J.; C. H. Town- 
send, New York, N. Y.; Henry O’Malley, 
Washington, D. C., committee. 





A Perfect Day on Chickens. 


One fine morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Buck and Pal and I all started out in 
the car to try our luck with the chick- 
ens. Buck was the owner of a pair of 
nice-looking lemon-and-white setters, 
whose praises he never tired of sing- 
ing. According to Buck, there were 
no dogs like them (and he was right, 
at that). 

We came to a field where I was 
sure there were chickens, so the car 
was stopped and all got out to walk 
thru. the field to help the dogs 














find them, but they didn’t need any 
belp. They found them—two nice 
coveys—and had a fine time trying to 
pull the tail feathers out of them as 
they flew. Those dogs sure did have 
a lot of fun chasing those birds. The 
pup would make a nice point, but the 
old lady would be so anxious to see 
what he was stopping for that she 
would plow right into them every 
time, and then both would chase 
them out of sight. 

I never noticed how blue the air was 
on these September mornings, until 
after Buck had made a few remarks 
about the actions of those dogs. He 
administered a good “trimming” to 
them (when he caught up with them), 
but there were no chickens left in 
that field, and the birds had flown so 
far that it was useless to think of fol- 
lowing them, so we drove a couple of 
miles to another nice-looking stubble 
field. By ‘nice-looking stubble’ I 
mean stubble that looks as if it would 
be populated by chickens. You may 
think it doesn’t make any difference 
—that chickens will be found in any 
stubble, but let me tell you it makes 
all the difference in the world. The 
birds are seldom found in short, thin 
stubble. Neither will they be found 
often in long, ‘‘headed”’ stubble, but 
when you strike a moderately long 
stubble, with plenty of weeds and par- 
ticularly lots of rose bushes, there you 
will nearly always find them. 

In this field the dogs worked finely. 
They ranged back:and forth, covering 
the ground thoroly. All at once the 
old dog straightened out in a beauti- 
ful point and the pup ‘‘backed”’ her up 
splendidly. ‘‘Guess that trimming did 
some good,” said I. “It’s the only 
way to handle dogs. Make ’em know 
who’s boss,” replied Buck, as we ap- 
proached the dogs, who were as 
staunch as could be. Buck urged them 
on and we walked about forty yards, 
one step at a time. “Gee! they are 
running some,” said Buck. Just at 
that moment I saw a brown form flash 
behind a large weed, about twenty-five 
feet in front of the dogs. ‘‘He sure 
is,’ I answered, as I put a charge of 
No. 6s into the weasel we had been 
se industriously trailing. 

When I looked at Buck I had to 
laugh. He had been all keyed up to 
slaughter a whole covey of chickens— 
and to find that all that energy and 
nerve force had been expended on a 
mere weasel, was entirely too much. 
He was about to half kill the dogs, 
hut desisted when I explained that 
any good dog would point a weasel, 
as they possessed a very strong and 
gamey scent. That mollified him some- 
what, but I could see that he did not 
feel exactly ‘‘lovin’’’ toward those 
canines. 

We swung over into the next field 
to double back to the auto, where the 
sirls were enjoying themselves watch- 
ing Buck and I kill all those chickens. 
In a minute or two the dogs struck 
another fresh scent and were strung 
out in a beautiful point, the old dog 
n front and the pup backing her. We 

urried up all primed to at last get 
usSy with some real game. We were 
probably within about twenty-five 
vards of the dogs when we both saw 
a big “shitepoke’’ (green heron) hop- 
ping along, with one wing broken, 
ust in front of the dogs. ‘Of all the 
d—-d fool dogs!’”’ began Buck, and 
vith the words raised his gun and 
hot the shitepoke. At the report 
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seven fine, fat chickens sprang out of 
the stubble, just where the dogs were 
pointing. I managed to get two be- 
fore they got out of range, while 
Buck just stood there with his mouth 
open and eyes popping out. ‘Better 
apologize to ’em now while you think 
about it,” said I. “By gum, I will,” 
said Buck. 

The dogs worked finely after that 
and proved themselves real bird dogs. 
We were not long in securing the limit, 
the girls getting theirs also, as both 
are good shots, Mrs. Buck being the 
champion woman shot of the state at 
the traps. We joshed Buck a lot 
about the dogs being such good weasel 
and shitepoke hounds, but he took it 
all goodnaturedly. Buck is always 
good natured when there is plenty of 
game, and there sure was this time, 
for after we had secured the limit of 
chickens, we found a marshy meadow 
where the jacksnipe were sure ‘at 
home.”’ 

Jacksnipe, to my way of thinking, 
make the finest upland shooting of all. 
They startle one with their weird 
““W-s-s-s-k, W-s-s-s-k”’ as they speed 
away in their quick, erratic flight, and 
the fellow who can score 80 per cent 
right along has sure got to go some. 
We walked along the margin of this 
marsh, jumping singles and doubles 
about every ten or fifteen rods. We 
all made some very pretty kills and 
some doubtful misses, but managed in 
a short time to pick up a couple of 
dozen of the plump little fellows and 
were well satisfied. We had a delight- 
ful ride home thru the gloaming, all 
voting it a perfect day. 

Ss. D. M. C. JOHNSTON, M.D. 





Elk as Boxers. 


The popular idea of fighting deer 
pictures them with locked horns. Elk, 
Fowever, fight erect on their hind 
legs, their heads thrown back. In this 
pesition they stab viciously at each 
other with their sharp front hoofs and 
cften inflict serious wounds. It is a 
very human way of fighting. These 
sparring contests often develop high 
skill. 

Mr. S. N. Leek, who lives just south 
of the Yellowstone National Park 
boundary and in sight of the lordly 
Teton Mountains which some day will 
be included in the national park, has 
spent many years among the great 
herds of elks which swarm back and 
forth between the Jackson Hole coun- 
try and the safe refuge of the park 
wilderness. His adventures as a pho- 
tographer are many and interesting. 

Here is an extract from a recent 
letter: 

“To get the photographs of fighting 
elk was both interesting and tiresome. 
After they were fed hay, I would stop 
the sleigh in as good a position as pos- 
sible. Then I would set up the camera 
within a few feet of the sleigh, draw 
the dark slide, set the shutter and, 


bulb in hand, await what might 
happen. 
“The elk, before they rear up, 


usually hold their heads high in the 
air and make a peculiar clicking, 
snapping noise with their mouth, 
which at the time is held partly open 
so that their tusks will show. On 
hearing this noise, the camera is in- 
stantly swung in that direction. If 
the brewing storm proves to be more 
than a quarrel, the two animals rear 
in the air together and slug at each 
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other with their fore feet. The object 
of each seems to be to strike the other 
on the lower jaw. For this reason 
each holds its head as far from the 
other’s fore feet as possible. 

“Blows are landed that sound as if 
struck with sledge hammers. Each 
bout is only a few seconds duration; 
the vanquished lights on his fore feet, 
running to escape the cruel thrust that 
is sure to be delivered with lightning 
quickness. 

“Sometimes the wait is long be- 
tween each scrap; then it most usual- 
ly ends in a clicking noise. The fight 
is nearly always in a dense bunch of 
elk where no picture worth while can 
be secured. Hours of constant watch- 
ing often resu‘ts in no exposure; or 
several exposures may be made during 
the time without a single picture. 

“While it is aggravating to spend 
days without results, nevertheless, it 
gives a splendid chance to study the 
animals. Elk cows fight the same as 
the bulls, and cows will fight bulls and 
very often whip them. Once I saw a 
cow knock a bull over backwards 
completely out; one of her hard fore 
feet reached his lower jaw. Another 
time I saw a horn knocked off; it 
went whirling ten feet in the air, while 
the bull that lost it went away hold- 
ing his head as some people do when 
they have a tooth pulled.” 


The 1917 report of the chief game 
guardian of the province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, contains the following, 
which is worthy of perusal and con- 
templation by those of our country 
who would be so short-sighted as to 
allow the females of any of our big- 
game animals to be killed under any 
conditions—except scientific: 

“In our report of 1914 we dealt 
very extensively with the much-dis- 
cussed topic relating to the killing of 
female big-game animals and quoted 
at length arguments for and against 
this practice. 

“Upon finally summing up the evi- 
dence submitted, we concluded that it 
would be taking a retrograde step to 
permit the killing of does. However, 
a certain faction of the people insisted 
that the law be changed, and they 
were successful in having the game 
act amended to meet their wishes, and 
iast fall it was lawful for sportsmen 
to kill cow moose. 

“According to figures compiled from 
returned big-game licenses 1,030 
moose were killed by licensed hunters, 
of which 620 were males and 410 
females. 

“‘After one season’s experience many 
thoughtful sportsmen were greatly 
perturbed as to what the ultimate re- 
sult would be if the killing of females 
were permitted to continue for a num- 
ber of years. They immediately set 
to work to bring about a return of the 
old law protecting females. 

“Strong representations, including a 
resolution from the Saskatchewan 
Game Protective Association, were 
made to the department, recommend- 
ing the protection of females of all 
species of big-game animals, and these 
demands were substantiated by evi- 
dence that was of so convincing a 
character, that no opposition was 
made when the question came up in 
the Legislature, and the killing of 
big-game animals is now again con- 
fined to males only.” 
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Outdoor Life 


A Bill for An Act 





To Protect Bears, and Forbidding the Use of Steel Traps, Dogs, Etc., in Their Pursuit 
Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of______. 


(Drawn 


submitted to our 


SECTION 1]. 


act. 


SECTION 2. 


soever, with these exceptions: 


No person shall at any time of the 
vear take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the 
purpose of trapping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap 
larger than what is generally known and designated as a No. 
4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any time of the year set 
a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or cap- 
turing any kind or species of bear whatsoever. 
found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen 
outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state 
at any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the 
setting of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose 
of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and fined in accordance with the provisions of this 


No person shall at any time of the 
vear use dogs in the pursuit, hunting or killing of bear, nor 
shall any person during the months of July and August, take, 
pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any manner what- 
That for the purpose of 
propagating and holding in any public park or zoological 
enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use of any 


the editor of Outdoor Life 


State 


by 


Anyone 


and respectfully 
Assemblies that meet this winter.) 


public museum, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may, 
at his discretion, issue permits for the taking of such animals 
at any time of the year. Or where it has been shown to the 
satisfaction of the State Game and Fish Commissioner that 
a bear has committed depredations sufficient to warrant his 
being killed, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may 
make provision for his death. 


SECTION 3. No person shall take or kill during the 
open season on bears, more than two of the kind commonly 
known as black, brown or cinnamon bears, nor more than 
one grizzly bear, with the following exception: 
to the above number, cubs under one year old, which have 
been following a mother that has been killed, may be taken, 


In addition 


but they must be captured alive and their lives preserved if 


possible. 


Possession during the closed season of any part 
of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 


SECTION 4. Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than 
$50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for not more than 
sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Earnest Support by Famous Sportsmen 


J. A. MeGuire:-—I think your pro- 
posed bag limit on bears entirely too 
generous and very bad for the bears. 
Make your proposition two black 
bears, one grizzly and one Alaskan 
brown bear per season and I will sup- 
port you strongly. 

W. T. HORNADAY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-Any law that 
will protect bears for sporting pur- 
poses, and which will make it illegal 
to use steel traps, will please me. 

During the most successful moose 
hunt in Nova Scotia from which I have 


just returned, strange noises were 
heard one day, coming apparently 
from a swamp some two miles away 
from camp. We tock these for the 


lowing and whining of a cow moose, 
but the third day I determined to in- 
vestigate, and made my way carefully 


to the immediate vicinity of the 
‘“cow,’’ where I could hear every 
breath and wheeze that were taken 
while emitting the most curious and 
horrible mixture of groans, whines 
end calls that I ever listened to. On 
creeping within forty yards of the 


beast, I discovered that it was a bear 
with its paw, a front one, fast in a 
large trap, the clog-pole of which was 
caught between two trees. The true 
character of the cries that I had heard 
for two days and longer at once ap- 
peared. What I had laughed at as 
the crazy mouthings of an amorous 
cow were but the agonized groans of 
a bear dying in torture. I at onee 
shot the poor beast, not even waiting 
for a camera shot, which I would 
much like to have had. You should 


have seen the mute but eloquent signs 
ot the awful struggle for escape from 
martyred 


suffering that the animal 


left, the digging up of the earth, the 
ripping off of bark and chewing up of 
sinall shrubs and even big bites in 
larger trees. I am no weakling, I be- 
lieve, and I don’t object to killing 
things if T need to, nor have I any sen- 
timental ideas about the “sanctity of 
life,’’ but I must confess that I had 
some trouble in keeping back the 
tears, partly perhaps of anger, as I 
viewed this poor animal, killed in a 
barbarous way for the sake of a few 
dollars. Shame on the civilization! 
Shame on the churchgoers and the 
preachers who let a state of things 
like this go on with their full knowl- 
edge! The use of steel traps should 
be prohibited by every state in the 
Union and every province of Canada. 
EDWARD BRECK, 
Author of ‘Our Wilderness Pets,’’ 
etc. 

My Dear Mr. McGuire:—-Your letter 
of September 22d, with draft of pro- 
posed law for the protection of bears, 
has been forwarded to me here from 
Washington. I quite agree with the 
general features of the proposed act, 
but would recommend the insertion of 
an additional clause permitting stock- 
men to kill bears found destroying 
their cattle, sheep or hogs, this being 
simple justice and in accord with the 
usual exemption in the case of other 
game animals. I cannot reply in de- 
tail to your question about damage 
done to livestock by bears for the rea- 
son that such a reply would involve 
the writing of a volume. At the pres- 
ent time, however, grizzlies are so 
rare in most parts of the United States 
that the damage done by them in this 
line is practically negligible. 

You ask my opinion as to the num- 


bers permitted to be killed during the 
open season. This should vary with 
the varying conditions in the different 
states. In certain states one black 
and one grizzly would be enough; in 
others, where bears are more plenti- 
ful, there would be no harm in killing 
more. Recommendations on this head 
might fittingly be made by the game 
commissioners of the several states. 
C. HART MERRIAM, 

For many years chief Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and now engaged in writ- 
ing what will be the most exhaustive 
treatise on the bears ever published in 
America. 

Calif. 

Dear Mr. McGuire:—I cannot too 
strongly commend any effort on your 
part to protect the bears. The grizzly 
bear is. rapidly becoming extinct in 
the United States and parts of South- 
ern British Columbia. Farther to the 
north it is sufficiently abundant and 
holds its own. Very rarely in the 
United States the grizzly becomes a 
cattle-killer. 

In Alaska and Yukon and the North 
the bears do not kill big game, nor 
molest people (with rare exceptions, 
and then owing to some unusual cir- 
cumstance), nor do they touch stock. 
This is a fact, no matter what you 
hear to the contrary. Bear stories are 
common, but when you chase them 
down to facts you find most of them 
unreliable and the others misunder- 
stood. 

I do not favor a uniform law about 
bears in all the states—that is, if the 
states are to permit the shooting of 
grizzlies. I do strongly favor a close 











season on the grizzly in all states for 
a term of years, except when it is 
proved that a bear becomes a cattle- 
killer, and then this special bear 
should be killed. One of the greatest 
points in protecting bears is to pro- 
hibit the sale of hides, heads and 
claws. CHAS. SHELDON, 
Author of ‘‘Wilderness of the Upper 
Yukon,”’ ete. 

Vermont. 


My Dear McGuire:—I thank you for 
your work in bringing forth a bill to 
protect the bears and to forbid the 
use of the barbarous steel trap. My 
inclination would be to go still further 
than your tentative bill plans. First 
of all, within the bounds of the United 
States I would have four or five years 
for a closed season on all bears. If 
such legislation is not now possible, 
then I would limit the open season to 
not exceed two weeks and the number 
of bears to not more than two. I 
would also forbid the use of dogs in 
the hunting of bears. 

From long and special investiga- 
tions I feel safe to say that bears do 
but very little damage to big game or 
livestock. I know that there are some 
rare exceptions to this statement. In 
the realm of economic biology I would 
rate them high and the peculiar realm 
which bears occupy in the wonderland 
of the wilds and our relation to the 
wilderness, has value greater than can 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Bears are verging on extermination, 
and I would like to see them multiply. 
As soon as the time should come that 
they are too numerous or if any one 
should be obnoxious at any time, these 
problems can be easily managed. Any 
way, I feel that it is time to quit hunt- 
ing with dogs; that the use of the 
steel trap is absolutely inexcusable, 
and that if there be an open season 
on bears, that the number be not more 
than two and the open season not to 
exceed two weeks. 

I thank you and congratulate you 
for this good start in the putting of 
a check on the best of our vanishing 
wild life, and I hope to be able to help 
you push this legislation for bears. 

ENOS A. MILLS, 
Author of ‘‘Wild Life in the Rockies,”’ 
ete. 

Colo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The spirit of 
your proposed bill is commendable. 
The existence of wild life is an appeal 
te every dweller in the land. The pos- 
sibility of even a glimpse of a deer, a 
bear, or other denizen of the forest 
quickens the pulse, is a stimulus to 
travel and gives zest to every journey 
thru the wilds. With the advance of 
civilization the extermination of all 
the game, unless protected, is only a 
question of years. Even with legiti- 
mate hunting the game must disap- 
pear, except in or near the asylums. 
Wild game, like scenery, is a valuable 
asset. The game being protected, a 
hunter, not for profit, is, like the tour- 
ist, worth good money to any county 
and state. Witness the increasing 
moose in Maine and in New Bruns- 
wick. The railroads know their value. 
I favor the passage of a bill in every 
state protecting the bears for the 
above reasons. 

If occasionally Bruin takes toll, the 
loss is trivial, compared to the bene- 
fits. 
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Make a limit, say, of two bears of 
any kind in the states, and two black 
and two brown in Alaska. 

F. A. WILLIAMS, 
Member Chicago Campfire 
Able Jurist and Sportsman. 


Charter 
Club; 





My Dear Mr. McGuire:—I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter with enclosed draft 
of a bill to protect bears. Your bill is 
a good thing; push it along. 

I would not only stop the trapping 
of bears, but would stop the use of set 
guns, deadfalls and snares, and put a 
closed season on them according to 
the locality. 

I have heard of no damage done to 
stock by bears in Montana since the 
early days. In all of my experience I 
have never found where a bear had 
killed game, such as deer, sheep, goat 
or elk. They will readily feed on any 
kind of meat at certain times of the 
year. I have known of two instances 
where they killed one another and ate 
the flesh; have heard of instances here 
in Oregon where bear did some dam- 
age in orchards; no more so than a 
ccw or hog would do, however. His 
natural food in the states is wild ber- 
ries. He is never looking for trouble 
and if given half a chance he will get 
out of your way, and the man that 
will go into the haunts of the wild 
bear and outwit him and kill him by 
still-hunting is entitled to be called a 
sportsman and a hunter. 

W. A. HILLIS, 

A sportsman of wide experience who 
has killed hundreds of bears. 

Oregon. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I do not feel 
qualified to pass intelligently on some 
of the points covered in your proposed 
law, but do believe that there should 
be an open and closed season, as well 
as a limit on bears. Three months, I 
believe a sufficient season on bears, 
but believe it should be a month or 
six weeks later in a majority of states 
on account of the condition of the fur 
and also the eating condition of the 
bear; for just as soon as he is pro- 
tected and considered in the way of 
game rather than “sport,” as is now 
the case, they should be killed and 
used when both fur and meat are best. 
Steel traps should be prohibited, un- 
less by special permit from the state 
game warden in sections where they 
were a menace to sheep or cattle-rais- 
ing, which I believe would be seldom. 

D. W. KING, 

Champion rifle shot and big-game 
hunter of great experience. 

Colo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-I would as- 
sess a fine of not more than $500 nor 
less than $100 against any one violat- 
ing the provisions of your proposed 
bear bill, and in addition impose a jail 
sentence of sixty days if the case war- 
ranted. I would limit the number of 
bears in the states to one black and 
one grizzly, and in Alaska to two. The 
grizzly bear is the noblest game ani- 
mal in America. I am heartily in fa- 
vor of your bill; it is a good move in 
the right directon, and if it doesn’t 


pass as a law very soon Mr. Bruin will 
kecome extinct. 

J. WYLIE ANDERSON, M.D., 

A sportsman of note and slayer of 
largest bear 
known). 


ever killed (as far as 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in the 
last issue of Outdoor Life that you are 
drawing up a bill to protect bears, 
that will be put before the Legisla- 
tures of the several states. I have 
hunted bears quite extensively and 
agree thoroly with what A. C. Rowell 
says in his articles in Outdoor Life on 
the habits of bears. His experiences 
have aiso been mine, in a smaller de- 
gree. The bag limit could be either 
two or three in a season, which should 
be in this locality (Siskiyou County, 
California) from October 15th to May 
i5th or June ist. I believe it should 
be made a punishable offense to be 
found in possession of a trap larger 
than a No. 4. Hoping to see the day 
when the wasteful and useless killing 
of our largest game animal will be a 
thing of the past and assuring you 
that I will do all in my power to at- 
tain the end, I beg to remain, yours 
truly, JAMES MAZZINI, 

Calif. Prominent Sportsman. 


My Dear Mr. McGuire:—I have seen 
many fine bears left in the traps until 
they died and the pelts spoiled. It 
certainly is time that sportsmen and 
guides rose up and demanded a square 
deal for Bruin. I know one instance 
in particular: I had been still-hunting 
bears in Wyoming with Ned Frost; 
we had camped on the trail of an old 
grizzly for several weeks, but while 
he came to the bait about every third 
night, he never showed up while it was 
light enough to shoot, so we had to 
ccme away without him. Three weeks 
later I received a letter from Ned tell- 
ing me that same fellow had put a 
trap at our bait, caught our bear, and 
neglected to go to the trap for some 
ten days, and when he did go, found 
the hide ruined. I tell you, it made 
me sick to think about it, and I have 
strenuously preached against trapping 
bears ever since. 

MALCOLM S. MACKAY, 


N. J. Sportsman and Ranchman. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter and copy of ‘“‘act 
to protect bears,’’ and in answer I 
must say that while I have been a 
close student of the contents of Out- 
door Life ever since I have been large 
enough to read, I consider the present 
undertaking one of the most import- 
ant and widest steps Outdoor Life has 
ever taken. In all of my experiences 
in hunting bears I will say that I have 
only known of a couple of incidents 
where bears have molested stock, and 
none whatever where they have killed 
wild game animals. After studying 
the proposed act I heartily endorse it 
all and would suggest July and Au- 
gust as a suitable closed season. This 
would enable sportsmen to hunt spring 
and fall, and at the same time pro- 
tect the bears while the fur is no good. 





Alberta, Can. J. W. WARNER, 
Guide. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—-Yours re- 


ceived and you can depend on me to 
help all I can on the bear bill. I think 
the smallest regular bear trap is No. 
5, but you know there are several 
methods of trapping, such as dead- 
falls and pens; they are often caught 
in pens and left to starve. I found 
the carcass of one in a nen that had 
surely starved. STEVE ELKINS, 
Mont. Guide. 
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The ‘‘Foreign Legion’’ of Ma- 
dero’s Army. 


By I. J. Bush, M.D. 


Aside from the famous French For- 
eign Legion there was perhaps never 
such a heterogeneous class of men 
combined into a fighting unit as was 
those composing the ‘‘Legion Estran- 
gero,’’ which followed the fortunes of 
the late ill-fated President of Mexico, 
Francisco I. Madero. Red-blooded 
men from every walk of life—men af- 
flicted with the wanderlust and an 
overwhelming love of adventure, gun- 
men, cowboys, miners, prospectors, ed- 
ucated men who had failed in life, 
young men just out of school, thirst- 
ing for adventure—they were all 
there. Attracted by the glamour of a 
Latin-American revolution, they were 
gathered from the four corners of the 
earth and formed into a fighting unit 
the like of which I never expect to see 
again. 

There was Viljoen, the ex-Boer gen- 
eral, who led a forlorn hope in his 
native land against the English, and 
came to America after the war was 
over; there was Lewis, an ex-artillery 
captain of the English forces, who met 
Viljoen on the ship coming over, and 
the two former foes became the best 
of friends; both of these men were 
officers on Madero’s staff. Then there 
were the “Triplets’—Mahoney, Mc- 
Donald and Charpentier—Irish, Scotch 
and French they were, and fighters 
all. There was Paul Mason, who had 
participated in half a dozen revolu- 
tions before, and whose body bore the 
marks of many wounds; he spoke with 
a strong German accent, and many 
people were of the opinion that Mason 
was not the name he was given in in- 
fancy. One wing of Madero’s army was 
commanded by Guiseppe Garabaldi, a 
scion of the famous Garabaldi family 
that stands out so prominently in Ital- 
ian history; he is a general now, lead- 
ing an army against the Hun in Italy. 
There was a character known as 
“Death Valley Slim,’’ from the deserts 
of Arizona; a young college graduate 
from the hills of Tennessee, named 
Magee. Magee had never handled a 
rifle in his life, yet within a week of 
his enlistment he took part in a three 
days’ fight and acted like a veteran. 
He had in him the fighting blood of 
old Hickory Jackson. 

At Casas Grandes, where Madero 
was wounded and defeated, there was 
with him about sixty men of the Le- 
gion under an ex-sergeant of the U. S. 
army, named Harington. For a while 


the Legion bore the brunt of the at- 
Harington, together with about 

were killed. 
in one grave. 
those who escaped were Jim 


tack. 
one-third of his men, 
They were all buried 
Among 
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Harper and John Greer, two Texas 


cowboys. They were pursued by Mex- 
ican Rurales for about thirty miles, 
and escaped only after they had 
formed an ambush along a narrow 
mountain defile where it was neces- 
sary to ride single file. They hid be- 
hind rocks and picked off their pur- 
suers, one at a time, as they rode 
along the narrow trail. They finally 
made their escape across the inter- 
national line into New Mexico. 

rreer was killed about a year later 
in a fight with a sheriff’s posse. Har- 
per is somewhere “‘Over There,” as are 
all the others who survived the Ma- 
dero revolution. 

After the revolution was over and 
Madero became President of Mexico, 
the Foreign Legion ceased to exist. Its 
members left Mexico and returned to 
the United States. An ‘‘ Adventure 
Club’ was formed in El Paso, and 
they all became members of it. The 
club is no more; its members are all 
in France fighting for the Allies; 
many of them joined the Canadian 
army and went to the front before we 
got into the game. Viljoen is dead. 
And a braver man never lived. Were 
he living no doubt he would be “Over 
There” too, fighting side by side with 
his former foes, just as General 
Smoots is doing. 

This paper would not be complete 
without a mention of Jimmy Hare, 
the war correspondent. He used a 
camera instead of a gun, and the firing 
line was never too hot for him to risk 
his life in order to get a good picture. 
While other correspondents were writ- 
ing to their papers, comfortably seated 
in the lobby of their hotel, Jimmy 
was out where there was something 
doing. On one occasion, during the 
three days’ fight, when Madero’s 
forces were storming Juarez, Garabal- 
di, at the head of his men, came 
charging down the street just as Hare 
was in the act of taking a snap shot. 
“Tley, there! Look out there, ‘Garry,’ 
you are spoiling my picture!” The 
hullets were flying like hail, but Jim- 
my Hare just would have that picture. 
And he got it, too. I don’t know 
where he is now, but I dare say he is 
somewhere ‘Over There” where bul- 
lets are flying thickest. 

As long as I live I will never forget 
that dare devil bunch of human mis- 
fits that composed the Foreign Legion 
of Madero’s army. Some of them 
sleep in Mexican soil, and the place of 
their repose is not even marked. Oth- 
ers will no doubt, ere long, be sleeping 
in French soil. Whatever their fate 
may be, I wish them well, and I am 
glad that I met and knew them. They 
were all red-blooded men of action 
who did things; and it is to such men 
that the world doffs its hat and pays 
high reverence. 


Standard Game Laws. 


We have federal laws protecting mi- 
gratory birds during certain periods, 
and the government has established 
many reservations for them. But the 
laws of our various states are conflict- 
ing and confusion often results to the 
detriment of the birds. 

No better illustration of this can 
be found than with the robin. In the 
North it is protected the year around 
as a songster. It comes to the North 
early in the spring and is’ looked after 
and cared for until late in the fall. It 
then goes South, where several of the 
states allow it to be killed, and it is 
actually sold in the open markets of a 
number of Southern cities. 

But the general attitude of the peo- 
ple toward the bird is changing for the 
better in all the states, South included. 
We are coming to understand them— 
North and South—and with better un- 
derstanding there comes greater en- 
couragement. 





A Suggestion to Bird Photog- 
raphers. 


One of the reasons that excellently 
illustrated articles on bird photog- 
raphy are so scarce is because most 
camerists lack the necessary discrim- 
ination, skill and patience. They argue. 
that because the act of photographing 
individual birds, either free or sur- 
rounded by tree branches, twigs and 
foliage, presents certain and obvious 
physical difficulties, the results must 
be accepted as technically satisfactory 
achievements. Because many of these: 
not particularly creditable photo- 
graphs have been accepted and pub- 
lished in periodicals devoted to out- 
door sports and activities, is no proof 
of their excellence. It is not even cer- 
tain that they have met the approval 
of those whom they were designed to 
interest. Merely because it was diffi- 
cult to make, the reader of a sports 
magazine is asked to admire an intri- 
cate mass of reeds and grasses in 
which is concealed, somewhere, a 
mother bird sitting on its nest. It im- 
presses us rather as a puzzle with the 
accompanying query, ‘‘Find the bird.”’ 
Or it will be some other bird or crea- 
ture so photographed with its natural 
surroundings or camouflage, that it 
will be extremely difficult for the ordi- 
nary eye to distinguish and study. 
That it is quite possible to procure 
direct photographs of song _ birds, 
water fowl and other creatures in a 
semi-wild state, that are distinct and 
sharply defined, can be shown by the 
perusal of past numbers of this maga- 
zine. Of course, the camerist eager 
to make successful pictures of song 
birds must possess the necessary tem- 
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perament for such work and, particu- 
larly, the adequate apparatus and ac- 
cessories. A photographic publication 
is hardly the medium for photographs 
of subjects in natural history, or any 
other activity, for which apologies 
should be made because of technical 
deficiencies. Moreover, the serious- 
minded photographer will not rest 
content until he has achieved that 
which is within the scope of photo- 
graphic possibility—Photo-Era Mag- 
azine. 





Government Booklets on Game. 


Publications of the United States 
Department of Agriculture relating to 
fur-bearing anima’'s available for free 
distribution by the department are as 
follows: 

Raising Belgian Hares and Other 
Rabbits (Farmers’ Bulletin 496); The 
Common Mole of Eastern United 
States (Farmers’ Bulletin 583); Eco- 
nomic Value of North American 
Skunks (Farmers’ Bulletin 587); The 
Domesticated Silver Fox (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 795); Trapping Moles and 
Utilizing Their Skins (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 832); The Muskrat as a Fur- 
Bearer (Farmers’ Bulletin 869); Fur 
Farming as a Side Line (Yearbook, 
separate, 693); Annual Report of 
the Governor of Alaska on the Alaska 
Game Law, 1916 (Biological Survey 
Document 105); Directory of Officials 
and Organizations Concerned With 
the Protection of Birds and Game, 
1917 (Biological Survey Document 
108). 


Publications for sale by the super- 
intendent of documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: 
Deer Farming in the United States 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 330), price 5 
cents; The Muskrat (Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 396), price 5 cents; Raising Deer 
and Other Large Game Animals in the 
United States (Biological Survey Bul- 
letin 36), price 15 cents. 





Sign Talk Dictionary. 


“Sign Talk” is a new book of 232 
pages by E. T. Seton, assisted by Gen. 
H. L. Scott, U. S. A., covering over 
1,600 signs, arranged in dictionary or- 
der, that were, and are, used by the 
Indians, and by many other savage, and 
some civilized, tribes as well. Each 
sign is illustrated by a clear pen draw- 
ing, or diagram, showing just how it is 
made, and the picture is accompanied 
by explanatory text. Part of the signs 
cover French and German words as 
well as English. On the whole the 
work is perhaps the best on the sign 
language, for practical white man use, 
that has yet been compiled. 

The sign language the world over 
is primitive, and usually bluntly frank. 
Mr. Seton has had to avoid many such 
signs in his book, for the sake of po- 
lite readers and users; as many signs, 
perfectly clear the world over, cannot 
of course be used in common, refined 
communication by civilized beings, 
especially all signs referring in any 
way to sex. These could be included 
in a work of scientific reference, like 
medical books, but are unfit for a sign 
dictionary for daily use, such as Mr. 
Seton has given us. Taken as a whole, 
the book is very well done. It is pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., N. 
Y. C., and is for sale by Outdoor Life 
for $3.25, which includes postage. 
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s kinds—all oven baked. Good hot It keeps sweet and fresh. A  deli- V 
? or cold. The camper’s standby 
\ everywhere. 
if HEINZ PICKLES—Many kinds, 
/ sweet and sour. Add a zest to the 
f"j meal. meat and fish. 
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a §6on HEINZ CREAM 


ing get-away for 
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“Nobody knows how hungry! am” 


Oh, yes they do. Heinz knows. Didn’t you take Heinz 
foods with you last year? And weren’t you glad, glad, 
Aq glad, every time you came in from a long day in the deep 
f<. woods or on the water? Sure, you were hungry, but the 
®,4 things in the Heinz box did the work, didn’t they? 


<| HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


ys Prepared in the careful Heinz way, thoroughly cooked, ready to iG 
“1) eat, deliciously flavored, good to eat. > 
BEANS—Four HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER— 


cious spread for your bread. 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP— }) 
Made from choice, ripe tomatoes. \ , 
Gives an appetizing touch to cold [J @m 















SOUPS—To- Heinz Preserves, Prepared Mus- yf 


y mato, pea and celery. A stimulat- tard, Vinegars, Apple Butter, 
any camp-fire Olives, Worcestershire Sauce, fF 
etc., etc. / y) 


meal. 






All grocers sell them. 


q H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


Cc & € 


Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL 
CENTER—very hard materialand having 
ahigh polish. Can be seen clearly in the 
dark timber or earlier inthe morning or 
later at night than any other sight ever 
made. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O” showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


Box 1531, DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 


D. W. KING, 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in front of the bead. 
Twice the length and twice the 
strength of ordinary beads. 


Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
hard material and having a STEEL 
CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING 














A. A. H.—.45 S. A. 
Chauncey Thomas. 


A man named Webster once got a 
lot of free advertising—the common or 
ordinary name for fame—by his reply 
to Hayne. My job here has to do with 
cne Haines, not in the United States 
Senate, but located about four miles be- 


yond the end of the trail in British 
Columbia. Also the above head, “A. 
A. H—.45 S. A.,” is not a secret I. 


W. W.-Germanic spy signal, but refers 
to Sefor Ashley A. Haines and his her- 
izontal prospect hole, the .45 S. A. 
Colt. Those of you with good memor- 
ies may recall sundry remarks of his 
in the July issue of this magazine 
wherein he takes my name in vain 
about why and wherefore do a_ .45 
and its near-twin, the .44 Colt make 
a nice, cute little 2-in. group at 50 
yds., say for about 4 shots, then pro- 
ceeds to register a mouse hole about 


6-in. away from said group. In other 
words, why the occasional wild shot 
from the big caliber revolvers? Now 


business has Haines asking me 
Isn't he at 


what 
such a question, anyway? 
least as good—and I think a better 
man with the .45 than I am? I would 
not admit this last week, but Sunday 
I took my .45 out to “The Pit” and 
poked away at some bullseyes that had 
been out in the weather too long and 
shrunk, I think. Anyway, my 12 shots 
at 10 yds. did not cut all into one 
ragged hole, as you will notice his did, 
if you will thumb back to the July 
pages. Since Sunday I’ve been a sub- 
dued and modest man; a bit quiet, my 
friends think. I feel all right, thank 
you, same as ever. But those 
wild shots bother me in my sleep. 

Now what is the reason for them? 
Haines doesn’t know—and neither do 
I. But, given for what they are worth, 
here are my best guesses. Further ex- 
perimenting may confirm some of what 
follows, and very likely will upset some 
of the others. 

In our tests of the relative length of 
revolver barrels, made by such men at 
various times as Captain Hardy, C. M. 
McCutchen, and others of fame in the 
revolver world, done more or less un- 
der my direction, we found that the 
weight of the gun had a whole lot to 
do, apparently, with these wild shcts. 
Our tests were published, with a page 
of targets, some may remember, in 
the Nov. and Dec., 1917, issues of QOut- 
door Life, and to which I refer those 
who read these lines, if they have the 
back numbers handy. 

For instance, we 
Special Colt target 
weighs about 34 ounces, 
aright, against the Colt 
tive, which shot the same 


tried out the .38 
revolver, which 
if I remember 
Police Posi- 
load. In 


other words, the conditions were prac- 
tically the same, except 


that one gun 


weighed 34 ounces and the other gun 
weighed 22 ounces. The result showed 
clearly that the ligher gun would not 
shoot along side of the heavier gun. 
The 22-0z. gun gave a few good holes, 
then a wild one, then some more good 
holes, then another wild shot, while 
the heavy gun shot steadily where it 
was sighted. 

I came to the conclusion that as all 
guns recoil, and that as all recoil ef- 
fects the bullet, that the recoil from 
the lighter gun varied more than the 
recoil from the heavier gun, hence, the 
recoil of the lighter gun had a more 
varying effect on the bullet, hence the 
less accuracy of the lighter gun. 

Now let us turn to the .45 S. A. 
Colt. The gun weighs about 42 ounces, 
shoots 38 to 40 grains of powder (black 
measurement) and 250 grains of lead. 
Figured out roughly this is about the 
same relative proportion of load to gun 
in the .45 as the .388 Special cartridge 
is in the 22-ounce Police Positive. Also, 
if the .45 weighed in proportion to its 
load what the .38 target Colt and S. 
& W. do, then the .45 S. A. Colt would 
weigh about 54 ounces. 

As I have said before, my brother, 
Chas. S. Thomas, of Parshall, Middle 
-ark, Colorado, has a .45 S. A. Colt 
with a special barrel 6-in. long, and 
extra heavy. Just what the gun weighs 
I have forgotten, but it must be at 
least, if not over, these 54 ounces nec- 
essary to equal in proportional weight 
the .38 target guns. And that .45 is 
the best shooting .45 he ever owned, or 
that I ever shot. I give the credit to 
the heavier barrel, as the recoil then 
would probably vary less than with the 
ordinary 42-ounce .45 guns. 

I think that if A. A. H. will contrive 
to attach a chunk of iron solidly to his 
.45 that it will give less and less num- 
ber of wild shots in just the proportion 
of the weight of that attached piece 
of iron. I have often thought of try- 
ing this experiment, but somehow I 
never had the clamp, or the piece of 
iron or lead. It might be fastened on 
for the time being with plenty of tire 
tape, you know. 

But we get wild shots from the best 
of the target .38s. How about that? 
My guess—I will not venture to call it 
an explanation—is divided into several 
parts, to wit:—As McCutchen would 
say, he being a lawyer man 

Bullets vary in size, hardness, lubri- 
cation, and even contain hidden air- 
holes at iimes. All these things affect 
the flight. 

Now powder. Did you ever sift out a 
lot of powder and see the various sized 
grains some lots contain? Try it. Sup- 
pose we get a charge of comparatively 
coarse grain in one shell, from the top 
of a much shaken can, for instance, 
end another charge of fine grains of 
the s@me powder from the bottom of the 
same can. That makes for greatly dif- 








ferent chamber pressures, hence dif- 
ferent upsetting of the bullet, may be 
a little gas-cutting, and all that. Now 
put one of these out-of-the-ordinary 
cartridges in a cylinder of 6 beside 5 
ordinary loads, and we get something 
that tends toward one wild shot. 

The primer. Most of us take the 
primer for granted. We test our bul- 
let, weigh our powder—but seldom sift 
it—and ioad as evenly as we can, but 
the primer we just poke into the pocket 
on general principles. Now primer 
pockets vary in size and especially in 
depth. If one de-caps with a hammer 
and plunger and the plunger hits the 
inside of the primer pocket too hard 
it may flatten the pocket, hence make 
it more shallow. And in new shells 
I have found that the primer pockets 
vary somewhat. Also the primers 
themselves vary in size, just as do bul- 
lets. 

Now put a small primer into a large 
pocket, and especially into a deeper- 
than-usual pocket, and we get a softer 
blow from the hammer, hence a differ- 
ent ignition of the powder. If we want 
the same ignition each time the prim- 
ers must explode the same each time, 
and that they will not do in pockets of 
various sizes, nor will primers that 
vary in size, seating of anvil, etc., go 
off exactly alike under the same blows 
of the hammer. Whether or not the 
primers are themselves loaded with per- 
cussion just alike I do not know, and 
of course have no practical means of 
finding out. 

Now look at that primer anvil. It is 
across the primer, like a_ stick laid 
across a water bucket. If the hammer 
hit the primer exactly in the center 
each time, all would be well. But the 
hammers of practically all guns, rifles 
and revolvers both, seldom if ever hit 
exactly in the center, but usually 
slightly above, below, or to one side. 
Off-center, anyway. Now put a lead 
pencil over a teacup and with another 
pencil strike, or rather poke, down in- 
to the cup in the same place each time, 
but always slightly off-center. Some- 
times the tip of the hammer-pencil will 
strike the anvil-pencil squarely, but 
more often it hits a more or less glanc- 
ing blow. Now a direct blow gives a 
different ignition to the primer filling 
than does a glancing blow on _ the 
primer anvil: this in turn gives dif- 
ferent powder burning, and this gives 
different recoil, velocity, etc., hence a 
different place on the target. 

The cubic contents of shells vary, 
and the same powder charge in shells 
of different cubic contents gives differ- 


ent results, 9 U. M. C. .38 Special 
empties weigh 1 oz., against 12 of 
Peters. The thickness of the primer 


metal, no doubt also varies at times. 
Now let us combine all these various 

changing elements, and see what we 

get. Usually, of course, they average 
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Pledged 


HIS entire organization with 

all its productive resources is 
pledged to the enthusiastic sup- 
port of our Government’s War 
Programme. 

None of the peace-time Savage 
products will be made until every 
Governmental requirement, in 
which we are assisting, shall 
have been satisfied. 

We feel that with this spirit 
behind our efforts we will have 
fulfilled our Government’s ex- 
pectations of us. 


SAVAGE ARMS 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
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up pretty well, and in a mess of cart- 
ridges tend to off-set each other. The 
primer hit squarely on the anvil ignites 
the smaller powder load faster, the 
finer grained powder has a _ slower 
primer, and they average up pretty well. 
Now comes an _ occasional cartridge 
where all the varying conditions point, 
so to speak, in one direction. We get 
the big load of fine grain powder in 
the smaller shell with the thinner 
primer hit squarely on the anvil, with 
the lighter bullet that does not upset 
well because a bit too hard, and the 
adverse combination results in the wild 
shot 

Now as I said before, this wild shot 
is probably due to two reasons; one the 
normal flight of the bullet after it is 
out of the barrel, and the other the re- 
coil. But behind these two reasons is 
the collection of variations all point- 
ing in one direction ocasionally, while 
they usually tend to off-set one another. 

Heretofore I have been speaking only 
of the cartridges. In a revolver we 
have to do with the not-solid cylinder. 
Hold a gun as steadily as you please, 
even in a vice or machine rest, still 
the whip of the recoil affects the cy- 
linder alone, quite apart from the re- 
coil in the handle. Add this varying 
cylinder alinement and rebound to the 
above causes, and the mess begins to 
get interesting, like a chess game 
played under a handkerchief. 

The larger the load the less the var- 
iation, of course, all other things equal, 
but the larger the load the more the 
variation in the recoil. To reduce var- 
iation in recoil we have to increase 
weight, hence the results I found when 
I compared the 34-ounce target Colt 
with the 22-ounce Police Positive Colt, 
each gun with the same loads. 

I think that if we load the .45 Colt 
with less powder we will get fewer 
wild shots in just about the proportion 
we reduce our loads. The .44 Russian 
gives very few wild shots, practicaily 
no more than do the target, .38s, or the 
2° for that matter, but the .44 Russian 
is really a reduced .45 cartridge. We 
cut the lead a bit, and reduce the Colt 
.45 powder charge about one-third, say 
from about 38 grains down to about 26 
grains. 

As a general rule, the longer the bul- 
let compared to its caliber, and the 
heavier the bullet compared to the pow- 
der, the more accuracy. At least the 
steadier the load shoots. The .22 long 
rifle has 1 of powder to 9 of lead, the 
.45-70-500 had about 1 to 7, and is a 
more accurate load than the .45-70-405, 
which is about 1 to 6. (‘I hate frac- 
tions,” as the school girls are wont to 
remark.) 

True, the .44-40 has more powder 
(that is, less lead) proportionally than 
the .45 Colt cartridge, but the caliber 
is also less, and the recoil is less, 
hence the .44 at least equals the .45 
in accuracy, if indeed it does not act- 
ually exceed the .45 a trifle. But if it 
is more accurate, or as accurate, I 
think the reason is in less recoil in a 
badly overloaded gun in either case. 

The S. A. Colt was not designed for 
a target plaything. It is the best one- 
handed man-killer ever invented, and 
stands unequalled today, in spite of 
automatics and other weapons. It 
does not weigh 54 or more ounces, but 
only 42 ounces, hence is packable. It 
is less liable to get out of order than 
any other revolver. It strikes the hard- 
est blow of all revolvers. It has suf- 


ficient accuracy for man-killing at any 
reasonable 


revolver distance, for in- 


Outdoor Life 


stance, from 5 ft. to 50 yds. And it 
will do the work fairly well at not only 
100 yds., but at 500-700 yds. if nothing 
better is at hand to shoot. Say at three 
men in a boat. Give Haines or a half 
dozen other .45 men or me a .45 anda 
box of cartridges, with 3 menin a canoe 
at 500 yds., and I half-think said trio 
will crawl overboard and lay in the wa- 
ter up to their jaws behind that canoe 
before the box of cartridges is gone; 
also the chances of sinking the canoe 
are good. 

Now what is here written applies of 
course more or less to all large caliber 
revolvers. But the .45 S. A. Colt is the 
most typical of them all, the extreme 








A DANGEROUS RICOCHET 


Editor Outdoor Life: I was just re- 
reading your issue of October, 1917. 
On page 423 I find a letter from a 
“Norman M. Hill, Forida,” regarding 
the flying back of a bullet from an iron 
pipe on which the penetration of a rifle 
was being tried. Mr. Hill kindly offers 
to furnish affidavits as to the truth of 
his statement, but I can assure him that 
there is one brother sportsman that needs 
no such verification of his story. 

In my own case it was the new New- 
ton .256 whose penetration I was inter- 
ested in. Our test piece was an old 
splitting axe outside a deserted lumber 
camp in Maine. The bullets went 
through the blade of the axe as though 
it was paper. The next slep was to try 
the effect on the thick end where it was 
about one and one-quarter inch thick. 

Well, the bullet went in about half 
an inch making a fine, round hole as 
well as a drill could do. Then, the bul- 
let, or rather ils parts, came back. Two 
pieces in each leg and one through a 
mackinaw coat, leather belt, mackinaw 
trousers, woolen shirt, underclothes and 
into the hide where it was just sticking 
out enough to get hold of and pull out. 
One piece has not yet been removed 
from one leg. 

A two-mile walk back to camp and 
then nineteen miles by buck-board out 
to the doctors. And, the fact is, I read 
the above mentioned article in your 
magazine shortly before going on my 
trip. 

No, thank you, “never again.” 


Mass. RALPH A. WOOD. 




















example of its type. So we use it here 
as the horrible example of all big-hole 


six-guns. 
Haines, in the Rod and Gun, I 
think, says he wishes he knew the 


actual limits of accuracy of the big 
guns. I gave my estimate in that ar- 
ticle on the length of barrels, which in 
round numbers is this: .45 and .44 and 
.388-40 from 4-in, to 6-in. groups; .44 Rus- 
sian and .44 Special about 2-in. to 4-in. 
groups, and the .388 Special from about 
2-in, to 3-in. groups, all at 50 yds. The 
occasional wild shots of the bigger guns 
—due to heavier loads in proportion to 
their weights and shorter barrels in 
proportion to their calibers—enlarges 
their groups. If anything, the .44 Rus- 
sian is the most accurately proportioned 
cartridge we use, but the .38 Special 
beats it a mere trifle, perhaps, because 
of the longer barrel in proportion to 
caliber, hence more even powder con- 
sumption over a 1,000 shots. 

Now a kindly word to those who 
have not actually tested out various 





guns and loads. To begin with, it cost 
money to test any gun or cartridge. 
Taken as a whole I would not test out 
any revolver or pistol for a gift of the 
gun itself, as the cost in ammunition 
and time is more than the gun is 
worth. Some time ago a man who 
meant well asked me to test out a Lu- 
ger, little realizing that the job would 
cost me perhaps two days’ time, and 
perhaps not less than $25.00 in cart- 
ridges. I would have to have at least 
a box of the various makes, some of 
them imported, and first have the gun 
gone over minutely by a good gun- 
smith. Also guns altered in any way 
do not interest the public as a whole, as 
a standard gun so altered ceases to be 
a Luger, a Colt or whatever the make, 
and becomes a special gun. Nor will 
I shoot a gun except in the presence 
of the owner, for if anything goes 
wrong I do not care to be responsible. 
When less experienced in this gun game 
I got into trouble several times with 
guns loaned or sent to me to try 
out, and it cost me too much money to 
be worth while. Four dollars and fif- 
ty cents for a broken spring, for ex- 
ample, and another fine target gun had 
a cracked barrel before I ever fired 
a shot out of it. Fortunately I discov- 
ered this in time, or I would probably 
have been morally liable for a new 
hand-made barrel. The owner may 
have perfect confidence in his gun, or 
even in me, but I cannot test any man’s 
gun unless he pays the expense, and is 
right there to see for himself that any 
possible breakage was not my fault, but 
due to unavoidable causes for which I 
am not financially or otherwise respon- 
sible. 

I have even had things reach me 
broken or otherwise damaged—rusted, 
for instance—in transit, so today I re- 
fuse to open any box sent to me un- 
asked, but return it just as received. 
It is little enough at the most to first 
write and ask if such a thing is wel- 
come, as guns are only my past-time, 
and I have other work to do than to 
test out this invention or that altera- 
tion of gun, at my own expense and own 
risk, of course. It takes too much time, 
work and money for what there is in 
it, so it is a job I do not want. 

Nor will I put my name to any su- 
perficial test, it must be thoro and 
to the bottom, or not at all. Hence we 
got some definite, reliable results from 
that series of tests of the length of re- 
volver barrels, just as I have obtained 
some tangible results at times from the 
.45 experiments. 

But all my tests so far have resulted 
in this: Recently I had the choice, 
new, of every revolver made, strictly 
for my own personal use. I picked up 
a .45 S. A. Colt, 5%4-in. barrel, blued. 
I had a .38 S. & W. Special for accur- 
acy, and a .38 S. & W. hammerless for 
pocket use when I did not want to 
carry a gun. And in the .38 hammerless 
and the .45 Colt I use black powder; in 
the .38 Special target I use smokeless. 

But to get back to Haines and his 
.45. I have not the time or opportunity 
just now, or for some time to come, so 
I wish he would try weighing his bul- 
lets and measuring them, also sifting 
his powder to an even grainage, and 
seating the primers—selected primers 
remember—exactly the same in the 
shells, then so mark the base of the 
shells with a line that he can seat the 
primer-anvil at the same angle in re- 
gard to the hammer each time—and see 
what he gets? Same old results, most 
likely; such is my usual experience. 
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What’s Inside of Them? 


4 Look at the 14 shells pictured above. 


é : , 
j You can tell ata glance which one is your 
f= favorite because you know what its outside 


looks like. But do you think as much as 
you should of what is inside of the shell? 

When you buy shells, you are always 
careful to select the brand that you are ac- 
customed to shoot. You should be just as 
careful to make sure that your favorite 
shell is loaded with a Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Powder. Look at the end of the 
box for the name Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ 
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The dependability of Hercules Powders 
has made them the stanch friends of many 
experienced sportsmen. Let them be your 
friends. 

You may shoot your shells today, next 
month, or next year; they will always give 
the same high velocity with light recoil 
and the same even patterns, no matter 
what their age. Neither time nor atmos- 
pheric conditions affect their reliable 
quality when they are loaded with Infal- 
lible or ‘SE.C.”’ 


Any one of the 14 standard brands pictured above can be bought loaded with Hercules. You 
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should have no difficulty in getting your favorite shell loaded with either Infallible or “‘E.C.”’ 
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I also think that when one side of 
the cylinder is loaded and one side 
empty that the gun recoils differently, 
hence shoots difterently. McCutchen 
told me that he saw no appreciable dif- 
ference in the .88 Special target guns, 
but that difference, if any, would show 
up more and more as the load got heav- 
ier in proportion to the weight of the 
gun, as in the .45 Colt. 

Fortunately we can easily test the 
actual merits of the .33-40, the .44-40 
and the .45 Colt cartriages entirely 
apart from cylinder and recoil disturb- 
ances, if we load the respective revol- 
ver bullets into rifles with just pow- 
der load enough to give revolver velo- 
cities, and this is readily determined 
by penetration. If the same bullets 
penetrate alike they are going at prac- 
tically the same rate. The .38-40 can 
be tested in any .38-40 rifle, or in prac- 
tically any .40 caliber rifle, as the .38- 
4 is really a .40 caliber. The .44-40 
of course can be tried out in any .44- 
4 rifle, and the .45-250 Colt bullet 
in almost any .45 caliber rifle, but the 
.45-70 is perhaps to be preferred, as the 
revolver usually has a 16-in. twist, and 
the .45-70 rifles usually have a 20-in. 
twist. The 32-in. twist of the .45-90 
might give a different flight to the .45 
Colt bullet than the 16-in. twist of 
the revolver, but the 20-in. twist of the 
.45-70 would be near enough, probably 
for all practical purposes, at least up 
to 50 yds. or less. We would of course 
have to reduce the powder charge in 
most cases, as the longer rifle barrels 
would give almost twice the velocity 
with the same load as do the 5 to 7-in. 
barrels of the revolvers. By the way, 
I use occasionally the .45-250 Colt bul- 
let out of my .45-70 Winchester for a 
short range squib load. 

If we get practically no wild shots 
from these three bullets so fired from 
rifles, and at revolver velocities, then 
we know to a certainty that the trouble 
is in the revolver itself, and probably 
in the cylinder locking, or the sideways 
rebound, or circular flip, so to speak, 
of the cylinder. If we could catch 
these wild shots in something that 
would not mar the bullet, say a heavy 
paper sack of water, then the bullet 
itself would perhaps give us a hint of 
the trouble. But I think most of the 
trouble is in the variation of the re- 
coil, and more weight to the revolver 
will cure it, as per my tests with the 
38 Colt target revolver compared to 
the .38 Police Positive. Conditions ex 
actly the same except weight of revol 
vers, and the lighter gun gave a great 
many more wild shots, probably an 
average of 5 or 6 times as many. 

Aliso, I have noticed that if bullets 
are a bit too hard that they do not up 
set sufficiently in every case, hence 
the wild shot. The bullets were the 
same in the .38 Colt and the .38 Po 
lice Positive comparisons, but in a Rus- 
sian model S. & W. shooting the .38-40 
I got many more wild shots with the 
lead Lesmok loads than with the 
Sharpshooter metal-patch cartridges. 
The barrel was badly worn, and I cred- 
ited the wild shots to the lead bullets 
not taking the grooves properly in each 
case, while the metal patch did. 

I suggest that A, A. H. try pure lead 
bullets in his .45 and compare the re 
sults with bullets of various tin-temper- 
ing. If the bullet is too soft of course 
one will strip now and then, or if too 
hard one will occasionally fail to upset 
and take the riflings properly, hence 
the wild shot. The rifle tests. will 
readily determine this element, how- 
ever. 
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A man trying the same loads first in 
the rifle, then in the revolver—same 
velocities rather—will have a_ good 
chance to run the wild shot trouble in- 
to its home den and dig it out. 

Such things as this, plus about 900 
others, is what I refer to when I speak 
of testing out a gun or a cartridge. 

Only by comparing hundreds of shots 
can we arrive at any reliable conclu- 
sions, and that is why we get so few 
worth-while reports on guns and cart- 
ridges, as most of them consist of only 
a few more or less accidental targets, 
sorted out of many poor ones. A man 
who starts out to test a gun usually 
comes back a madder but a wiser man. 
Such things put seven rattles and a 
button on my otherwise perfect dis- 
position. I have long ago lost faith 
in the catalogues, and in the ballistic 
tables. The only set of figures in all 
of them I rely on are those concern- 
ing the U. S. Springfield with Frank- 
fort cartridges. The rest ‘bushwah,” 
as the Indian says. 

Taken as a whole I imagine that most 
guns with a straight shell shoot better 
for six shots than do taper-bored cy- 
linders, because it is far easier to get 
6 straight holes alike than it is 6 taper 
holes in a revolver cylinder. And one 
off-hole will widen a group. 

So ’ere’s to you, Ashley Haines, to 
the Mrs. and the Colts; you’re no poor 
benighted tourist, you’re a first class 
trigger man. 

The position we find ourselves in re- 
minds me of Mark Twain’s dog—‘My 
mother was a Collie and my father was 
a Gordon, but I am a Presbyterian,” 
Colorado has her ’59ers, California has 
her ’49ers, but we are .45ers. 

Maybe some day we will get together 
and have a shooting match, a_ real 
shooting match at a tin can and not a 
spit-spat affair on paper, and then we 
can charge 5 cents admission and di- 
vide the gate receipts, amounting may- 
be to as much as 30 cents. Meanwhile 
—“Good shooting.” 


The Camp McArthur Bullet. 


The Camp McArthur bullet interested 
me to the extent that I have made 
drawings of it, under the impression 
that it might interest some of our ex- 


perimental riflemen and bullet design- 
ers, 

In making the drawings, which I did 
after writing the answer to “Dug and 
Stats and Leuden,”’ I discovered the 
lines on which the bullet was designed. 

Its lines thruout are apparently the 
segment of a circle whose radius is 
four inches. The circle and the way a 
segment is cut out is shown in figure 
(1). If this design had been carried 
out the bullet would have been a double 
ender, with of course the same shape 
at either end, and the length would 
have been about two inches and a quar- 
ter, depending upon the exact diameter 
in the middle. 

Our boat-shaped missile, it is evident, 
would have had no bearing against the 
rifling except amidships. In order to 
amend this and give the bullet bear- 
ing surface, beginning at the middle or 
the point of greatest diameter of cross- 
section, the lines were extended 
straight back for half an inch. These 
lines diverged, as a matter of course, 
gradually from the curved line on which 
missile was designed. 

Now it is evident that this _ bullet 
would have but half an inch of bear- 
ing surface instead of the three-quar- 
ters of an inch or more which would 
have been the case with an ordinary 
bullet. In order to insure a perfect 
gas-seal a_ slight enlargement was 
given the bearing just forward of the 
groove as shown in figure (2). While 
I couldn’t measure this enlargement or 
ring of metal accurately, yet it seemed 
to increase the diameter of the missile 
at this point somewhere from four to 
eight thousandths of an inch. A great- 
er part of this enlargement would be 
cut down by the lands and by the 
grooves. This is proven by the bullet 
before me which has been shot—the 
friction of the grooves against the 
raised ridge of metal is easily apparent. 

Now Wwe come to the cannelure and 
the reason for it. This cannelure is 
too far forward to have had the muzzle 
of the shell crimped into it, for the 
neck of that shell is only a quarter of 
an inch long. We must then find other 
reason for the cannelure. It was evi- 
dently placed there as a sort of fur- 
row into which the raised ridge or gas- 
seal could be plowed, compressed and 
crowded back. It worked, too, for the 














CAMP McARTHUR BULLET. 


Fig. 1.—Bullet’s outline is the enclosed segments of two 4-in. circles, about. ‘‘A” is rear of bullet. 
cut off square. ‘‘D-C-E” is bearings, in the lands and in grooves. “B’’ is mark of lands cut in bullet 
recovered after firing. ‘‘C’’ is groove in bullet to catch surplus bullet-metal shoved to the rear by the 
lands cutting into bullet. Dotted lines show continuation of construction lines of about two 4-in. circles 

Fig. 2. —Boat-shaped basis of bullet. Shaded portions (also in Fig. 1) show where two circular 
curves are departed from into practically straight lines to give bearings in the rifling. 

Fig. 3.—Rough hand-drawing of bullet. All three drawings enlarged. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn't make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific a thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every /FR 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand, 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
habit and wantto find asure, quick way 
of quitting ‘“‘for keeps’’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon beiow or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet ori thé deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 

















NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
proof that Tébacco Redeemer will positively free 
me from the tobacco habit. 
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shallow cannelure (much _ shallower 
than is indicated in the drawing), is 
partly filled up by the metal compressed 
back into it. This metal thus disposed 
of would otherwise have been deposited 
within the bore of the rifle. 

Our bullet designer evidently con- | 
cluded that a full boat-tailed bullet | 
would take up too much room in his 
case. Therefore he cut off this tail a 
quarter of an inch behind the rear bear- 
ing shoulder, leaving the ball of the 
shape shown in figure three, and indi- 
cated by the crossed line in (1) and 
(2). He thus reduced the total weight 
of the missile materially and still re- 
tained a certain boat-tailed effect. 

Drawing (3) is the bullet enlarged 
two diameters and drawn to scale, but 
not very accurately since most of the | 
work is free-hand. I had no proper 
instruments for making the_ enlarge- 
ment accurately. It, however, shows 
aproximately the shape and appearance 
of the bullet. I enlarged because it | 
was then easier to make the drawing 
with coarse instruments, and in the en- 
largement the special features of the 
missile are more readily noted. | 

Number (2) is not drawn to scale, | 
and the peculiarities of the bullet, as 
groove, gas-check ridge and_ bearing 
are overdrawn merely for purposes of 
illustration. What I have endeavored 
to make clear is the original design 
and the way it was modified by adding 
bearing surface, gas-seal, metal catch- 
ing cannelure, and the point at which 
the tail was cut off. 

This bullet retains balance, for the 
body is nearly the same length as the 
point, and yet the friction of bullet 
body against lands has been reduced as 
compared with bullets of the usual 
shape. If a half-inch of bearing sur- 
face is enough to insure gas-seal and | 
that the missile cannot be driven | 
across the lands, and if the reduced cal- 
iber and shape of the rear portion of | 
this bullet would not further erosion by 
compressing gas between missile and | 
bore, then the bullet has a superior | 
shape to that of the normal bullet. 

The whole bullet is in effect (weight 
for length at least) a .275 caliber mis- | 
sile fired through a .30 caliber bore, and 
its length, six times the cross section 
of the base, would insure a high coef- 
ficient. The bearing section of the bul- | 
let, as will be noted in drawings (1) and | 
(3) is not an offset from the lines of | 
the point, but instead blends perfectly | 
with those lines, and hence offers no | 
greater air resistance than had the bul- | 
let been a true boat-shape. 

The point of the bullet before me has 
been blunted a trifle, apparently by 
striking something, but originally the | 
rzissile, carrying out its lines, should | 
have been 1 10-16 inches long. A bullet | 
of this length, .32 caliber, having the 
ogival point of the ’06 and the usual 
body, should have weighed 275 grains. | 
I have merely estimated this weight for | 
length and might be mistaken. 

Just what the ballistic coefficient of | 
this bullet would be I leave to Mr. 
Bemis, calculating it on the basis of, | 
length six diameters of the base, point 
2-16 inches longer than the body (pos- 
sibly more than that, for I am measur- 
ing from the farthest point forward | 
where land comes in contact with the | 
missile, and the depth of this land | 
means that much bearing on the true | 
point), the weight of the bullet is 200 | 
grains, and we will grant it a velocity | 
of 2,800 feet, which the shell space | 
would apparently guarantee. 



























ET the full benefit of your spare 
time for shooting this Fall with 
a Remington UMC Pump Gun or 
Autoloading Shotgun and Smokeless 
“Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Wet- 


proof Steel Lined ‘‘Speed Shells” — 
made to shoot right. 


emington, 
Re UMC 
for Shooting Right 


There is not a single ‘out-of-date mechanical principle or 
old fashioned feature in the Remington UMC shotguns. 
Their appearance, design and shooting qualities are of estab- 
lished superiority. In selecting one of them, you will be sure 
of getting best value for your money. 


Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” Wet- 
proof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are made completely waterproof 
by a wonderful and exclusive process which has been pronounced 
the greatest forward step in shotshell manufacture in a decade. 











The point of this bullet is the best 
looking wind-splitter that I ever saw, 


.45 Auto. for Police. 








and the balance being carried forward 
by the peculiar tail ought to insure 
steadiness of flight, but of course the 


|reduction in weight, owing to form of 


this bullet, would have an effect on the 
ballistic coefficient. 

Whatever the properties of this bullet 
when it is a question of maintaining 
momentum, its peculiar shape certainly 
does further good internal ballistics. I 
am not aware of any other bullet which 
at a velocity of 2,800 feet would permit 
a bullet length of six diameters. I sup- 
pose that five would be about the limit, 
this perhaps in the .256-140-grain New- 
ton. CHAS. ASKINS. 


In reading the June, 1918, issue of 
Outdoor Life, I see where Mr. David S. 
Austin gives a discourse on revolvers 
and pistols as adapted to police work. 
He has some very excellent ideas and 
they are worthy of note. However I 
don’t think entirely as does Mr. Austin 


-and want the chance to air my views on 


this subject. I am a member of the 
Casper police force and have carried 
guns all of my life, or ever since I have 
been able to lift one. 

I have tried nearly all the different 
makes and calibers of pistols and revol- 
vers and I am now the true crank for 
the .45 caliber Colt automatic govern- 
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wrist. The second struck him in the 
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tion, made still better, 


No dampness from being left in boathouse, barn or cellar 
can affect them, nor any wet from being carried in a canvas 
hunting coat pocket on arainy day. If they happen to get 
covered with water in a leaky boat — no matter. 
they “ought to” be soaking wet they will be found hard 
and smooth as usual, will work through the gun perfectly 


and shoot right. 


In black powder, buy the old reliable “New Club.” now Wetproof 


sealed at turnover (crimp) and top wad. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina~ 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc, 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the V7orld 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 





You buy the same popular “Arrow” 
Club” brand, at the regular price, and get the Wet- 
proof improvement besides, without charge. The same 
shells, having highest speed, best pattern and penetra- 








left breast fair and square and he still 
came on and succeeded in pulling the 
hammer on his .38-40 single action Colt 
back. The officer then shot the third 
time and the bullet struck him in the 
point of the chin and glanced down 
thru the neck and came out of the 
back of his neck, and he stopped and 
stood in his tracks nearly 30 seconds 
before he fell and lived about 10 min- 
utes, 

This was done with a .38 Special 
Colt. Since that time that officer has 
never packed the .38, but has bought 
himself a .45 Colt auto government 
model. We had a riot here four weeks 
ago last Saturday in which about 100 
men were trying to clean out four of 
us officers, and we used our 23-inch 
night sticks freely and were unable to 
knock a man down with them but did 
no more than to cut them and stagger 
them. However the other officer, 
whom I have just been telling about, 
lost his club and pulled his gun to use 
as a club and the first time that he 
swung it he knocked a man clear off 
his feet. 

Personally I don’t think that the .38 
in either the automatic or the revolver 
strikes a hard enough blow. It has 
more speed than the .45, but does not 
carry the lead. On ther other hand, the 
.32-20 is a speedy little gun, but an of- 
ficer over at Cheyenne kilied a man a 
few days ago with one, and after shoot- 
ing him five times thru the body he 
stood on his feet long enough to shoot 
the officer thru the shoulder with a .45 
Bisley model Colt. 

Needless to say the officer fell as 
tho struck with an axe, and was dazed 
by the awful shock. It has always been 
my experience that the .45 would 
knock down by the sheer force of the 
blow, even if struck in the arm or shoul- 
der. Out here we are allowed to car- 
ry the gun that is best suited to the 
individual man and have no regulations 
to bother us. As to the killing range 
of the .45 automatic Colt, let me say 
a word. In the fall of 1916 a man from 
this town went to the Jackson Hole 
country and as he had a $10.00 license 
he was entitled to two elk. He got his 
| first shot at 100 yards with a .303 Sav- 
|age and downed a nice one. The band 
| began to scatter and one ran out about 
150 yards and he pulled his .45 auto 
and tried it out on him with this re- 
jsult. At the first shot the elk fell with 
| his leg broken and got up and at the 
|second shot he fell with his back 
| broken. This statement can be verified 
by men who saw the feat. 
| Now as to the reliability of the auto- 
matic, I wil say this much. I have 
packed one now for over seven years 
and have to have the first jam with 
me. I first owned the old standard .45 
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ment model. Some say that this gun is 
too large for this kind of work and 
that it is to heavy. Well, as to the 
weight, that is not a matter that con- 
cerns me very much as we are allowed 
to use a holster to suit our individual 
needs. I have a spring shoulder hol- 
ster made by Heiser. 

When it comes to getting a pistol out 
of a spring holster there is no compari- 
son to getting one out of any other 
kind that I have ever seen. No matter 
how one gets hold of the gun, just 
yank and it is out. It also comes with 
a side swing motion that leaves it at 
stomach height and not up and down 
as in other styles. By using this hol- 
ster I never know that I have the gun 





Colt and later packed the .45 Colt gov- 
ernment model while in the U. S. Army 
and then the .32 Colt and Savage auto 
and now own the .45 Colt auto Govern- 
ment model, and have fired several 
thousand shots from them and have 


with me as far as weight goes and be-| 
ing up under the arm it is out of the} 
way. A little pull on the 2nd and 3rd/| 
buttons on my blouse opens the coat | 
and the right hand grasps the gun and|seen thousands of shots fired from 
out she comes. 'them, and have never seen one jam 
i have had competitions with several! yet. I have seen and have had the 
fellows who thought that they were| Luger jam often. I have not seen very 
quick on the pull and have always beat many miss-fires not due to poor ami- 
them hands down. I will relate a few!| munition and will say that if fresh am- 
instances of what has occurred to| munition is used that there will be very 
some of the men on the force here and | }ittle trouble along this line. 
in some other towns of this state. One As Mr. Austin says, use fresh am- 
man here shot a Mexican who _ was| munition and you will have very little 
wanted for murder in Denver. When| cause for grief with the automatic. 
the officer went up to him he started / There are three distinct world’s records 
to pull, but the officer beat him to it | established by the government model 
and the first shot struck him in the! 45 automatic for continuous firing. The 











Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you § 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard @ 
service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special & 
& 


chrome waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide & 
that outwears sole leather. 
Note our patent ‘Never Se 
Rip” watershed seams 
no stitches to lead water a 
into your 
foot, ou 
4 - 
It’s he boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
and all-around “‘hikers.”” Made to your measure, any 
height. 
Write for Complete Catalogue ‘‘L’’—Free 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 





You will if you equip 
your rifle with a Maxim 
Silencer. Itswallows the 
noise completely, im- 
proves your aim and 


- often gives you a second shot. Target practice with the 


MAXIM SILENCER Won’t Disturb the Neighbors 

and the whole family can join in, women and all. 

—-| Most fascinating sport you ever had. Fits any rifle 

keg See your dealer. Write us for free book 
of interesting experiences of users 

The Maxim Silencer Co. 
62 Homestead Ave. 

Hartford, Conn. 


MAXIM SILENCER 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C..° 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; aes, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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first was made when the Government 
adopted the automatic; 6,000 shots 
were fired consecutively from the gun 
without cleaning and there were no 
miss-fires, jams or clogs. The second 
was made with the .45 auto by firing 
10,600 shots from one without cleaning 
and without jams or miss-fires and then 
ene full magazine was fired at a stand- 
ard American target. The score was, I 
believe, 64 out of a possible 70. 

The third test was made by an Army 
cfficer recently. He began firing a .45 
auto with the determination that he 
would keep firing until the gun quit. 
According to the information that I re- 
ceived 37,000 shots were fired before 
the gun refused to work. 

When the firing was complete the 
gun was absolutely useless and the ri- 
fling and the mechanism were complete- 
ly worn out, M. A. H. 

Wyo. 


Troubles of a Reloader. 
Chauncey Thomas. 
PART Iil. 

BIG REVOLVER CARTRIDGES, 

A man does not get into reloading 
very far before he finds that there are 
several kinds and varieties of reloading, 
and apparently but little connection be- 
tween them. For instance, the one big 
difference is between reloading the 
modern, small caliber, metal-patch bul- 
let, dense high-power shell, and the 
large caliber, lead cartridge. There is 


| also considerable difference between the 


loading of rifle and pistol cartridges. 
Shotgun loading is a science in itself, 
with which I have nothing to do here 
simply because I know nothing what- 


| ever about shotguns or shotgun loads. 


Also, reloading is so mixed up with 
other departments of gunology that one 


cannot mention one without being neck 
deep in the other divisions of shooting. 
Take the .38-40, the .44-40 and the .45 
Colt cartridges as an example. The .45 
Colt is of course purely a revolver load, 
but the .38-40 and the .44-40 may be for 
either revolver or rifle. And what is 
good for the rifle in these last two cal- 
ibers is not good for the revolver. Ina 
way, the same thing applies to different 
length of barrels for the revolver. A 
load that works wel! in the 6 to 10-in. 
revolver barrel will not work well, and 
sometimes not at all, in the pocket 
length of revolver barrel, such as 3 to 
4-in. 

Take the .45 Colt Winchester smoke- 
less for example. This cartridge, fac- 
tory made of course, shoots fairly well 
in the 7%-in. barrel Colt, especially 
when the gun is held about level. But 
in the 3-in. barrel .45 Colt with the gun 
pointed down so that the powder, pre- 
sumably Bullseye or R. S. Q. powder, 
is at the forward end next the bullet, 
then this cartridge will some times not 
put the bullet thru a 1-in. pine board. 
Hold the same gun pointing upward and 
the bullet will go thru from 2 to 4 times 
the amount of wood. So reloading is 
not all just a matter of powder and bul- 
let, the load must be adapted to the 
length of barrel, and often to the posi- 
tion of the gun when fired. 

For all these reasons I favor black 
powder for the big revolver, and for 
several more reasons than those just 
given. The two chief reasons why 
black powder has an advantage in a 
big revolver over smokeless is that the 
gun shoots black well with all length of 
barrels, and shoots equally in all direc- 
tions. Also age of cartridges does not 


affect the shooting, as is the case often 
with smokeless, Nor does climate have 
bad effects with black as 


the same it 

















A RARE RECORD OF REVOLVER RECOIL. 
The above photograph is not intended as a mere illustration, nor as an artistic conception of 
Taylor’s manly beauty. It is to show the effects of recoil in a revolver. The gun is a .38 Colt Special, 
with factory loads. If the gun had moved continuously, then the photo of it would be an even blur 
But the muscles evidently make an unconscious effort to hold the recoil, and give way under the recoil 
in a series of jerks. Hence the several imprints of the revolver. It is also a perfect record of the effect 
of even the recoil of a target revolver, not only on the hand and arm, but on the whole body of a six 
foot man, even when that man’s body is braced by his elbow on the ground. Notice how the hand, the 
arm, the shoulder, the head, and even the bracing arm are moved by the recoil. The picture gets more 
and more distinct as one goes from the revolver hand to the hand on the ground, which latter is 
perfectly clear cut, showing that the camera was in focus, and that the camera itself did not move. Jf 
the camera had moved, then the whole picture would be blurred, but neither the camera nor the body 
moved, except the body under the action of the recoil of the revolver, which is easily traced by the 
blurred effects in the picture. The changed position of the revolver is not due to flinching, either, as 
the bullet hit the mark accurately, which would not have been the case if Taylor had flinched, and thus 
blurred the picture. Also, one flinches down, not up, with a revolver. The photo was very fortunatel) 
caught at the exact instant of firing by a rapid lense in exact focus and is practically a perfect record 
of the effects of the recoil of a revolver on the human frame. 
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does with some if indeed not all smoke- 
less powders. Dampness and tempera- 
ture can be practically ignored with 
black powder, while these two unavoid- 
able and uncontrollable elements affect 
smokeless powder in various more or 
less unknown ways, such as to make 
some cartridges with smokeless practi- 
cally worthless and others very danger- 
ous. I have recently shot in the .45 Colt 
black powder cartridges that have been 
loaded for at least 50 years, and they 
seemed to work as well as ever. Other 
black powder cartridges, if the lubricant 
has melted in summer heat and worked 
into the powder, are poor loads, down 

















TAYLOR’S TARGETS . 


The upper target is the 
coins over both bullseyes—and the lower target 
is just the size of a quarter. Each bullseye has 
shots in it, fired at 10 yds. off hand, sitting, from 
a .45 single action Colt, 4%-in. barrel, 


size of a dime—lay 


came out of the store without alterations of any 
kind. Cartridges were factory U. M. C. .45 Colt, 
black powder, 38-grs. Targets made in June; 5 
shots to a target, by OC. A. Taylor, of Denver, Colo. 
In January of the same year he could not put all 
5 shots in the two pages of this magazine at 10 
yds. with any kind of a revolver or load. Six 
months’ practice with 


600 full-charge cartridges, has reduced his groups 
from two magazine pages to a dime and a quarter 
at 10 yds. Targets full size. 


to worthless. Also in some cases the 
black powder seems to have undergone 
a chemical change and attacked the 
brass or copper of the shell, which gives 
a somewhat weaker cartridge, due to a 
few grains less powder and more foul- 
ing and a larger chamber—or interior 
shell—space. Yet the cartridge really 
did fair work, tho over half a century 
old. Now who wants to shoot smoke- 
less cartridges of any kind 50 years old? 
Of course the answer is that few if any 
of us ever use such old cartridges, That 
is true, but then smokeless cartridges 
often change their character in a few 
weeks, or a few months, while others 
retain their reliability for several years. 
And cold, intense cold, affects smoke- 


less much more than it does black pow- | 


der cartridges. 


Of course black powder is not pleas- | 


ant to shoot in a revolver, but it is a 
far more reliable load than any smoke- 
less revolver cartridge made today, ex- 


cept when the smokeless ones are com- | 
paratively freshly made and for target | 


work alone. The .38 Special smokeless 
when only a few months, or a year or 


factory | 
sights and factory trigger pull, just as the gun | 


proper coaching under an | 
experienced shot with the .45 Colt, and less than | 























CHEEAKO 


Winner of all his classes, including Best Rough Coated Dog; also 


| 


‘handsome silver cup in Sweepstakes for Best Dog of any breed 
shown, at the recent Red Cross Dog Show in Denver, Colo. 


{ Champ 

| Commodore 
{ ClipstonePride. of Clifstone. 
{ Internat. Champ. 
| Kootenai Chinook. 
Sire Registered. 


Winnifred. 





Champion 
Matlock Bob 
Champion 
Endcliff 
Radiance. 


| 
J 
} 
| 
| 


Sweet Lavender. 





CHEEAKO— 
Born Nov. 11, 1916. 
A. K. C. 237629. 


Rockferry 


| 
| 
Wrangler. 


Rockferry 

Conqueror. 
| Rock 

Vanity 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| | Ferry 
| | 

| Kootenai Sorceress. { 

| Dam Registered. | Crompton 
| Oorang. 

| Dayners Music. 

Bronte 
Nora. 


L. V. ALMIRALL, OWNER 
1016 LAFAYETTE STREET DENVER, COLO. 











“Ain’t It the Truth?” 


“This ain’t none of them artificial 
affairs because it don’t act like a sick 
minnow, but is the liveliest and health- 
iest lookin’ critter I ever set my lamps 


as=2.- 


LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 75c 


Weight % oz 









All red, all white or red and white 
Weight % or % oz 


on and its my ‘Meat’.’’ 
This is the thought that 
filters through the mind 
of the bass when he sees 
an Al. Foss Pork Rind 
Minnow pussy footin’ through his domain. 


AL. FOSS, 


Try one and see 
what you think. 25c 


12 pieces 





1724 to 1736 Columbus Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SKIDDER 75<_ 


Weight 49 oz 
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27 Years the Enemy of Pain 





HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


10° ©) 2s 


& 
Tex sia? 


&r Headaches, 
Neuralgias, 
LaGrippe an2Colds 

Women's Aches anallls, 

Rheumatic zn SciaticPains 
Pain! 4 Master Mere 


feck Your Drugpist Far AM Tablets 
See Monogram f{ an the Gonaine 


The Antikamnia Chemical Co.,St. Louis 











BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N.R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 








E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game headsexpert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies. 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 


















two old, are probably better for accur- 
acy alone than any black powder, but 
not when it comes to the revolver for 
actual use in the open, or in actual hu- 
man service, 

If I had to shoot one revolver shot for 
my life it would be from just one cart- 
ridge, a .45 Colt black powder in a 5%4- 
in. S. A. Colt, with a Peterson barrel. 
There is another important thing about 
black powder revolver cartridges over 
smokeless, and that is the smoke-cloud 
the black throws out, which for a sec- 
ond or so, and often longer in a damp 
still air, partly or even almost complete- 
ly hides the black powder shooter from 
his enemy, but from which the black 
powder shot can easily see out, just as 
one can see out of a slightly darkened 
room when an outsider cannot easily 
see into it. I have tested this thing out 
with blanks, two men facing each other 
at 10 yards, or so, and all I could see of 
the enemy was flashes of fire in a 
white cloud; on the other hand when I 
use black blanks and he smokeless, I 
could aim at him with perfect ease, 
meanwhile partly protected myself by 
the black powder smoke from my own 
gun. None of this applies to war in 
masses, of course, I am here speaking 
only of man to man shooting, such as 
an officer corraling a criminal. For 
that work give me black powder every 
time. Black powder for the individual 
at close range is what the smoke bomb 
is to a charging regiment. 

The best compromise between the 
smudge and smut of black powder and 
the pleasant but somewhat uncertain, 
and possibly a _ bit dangerous under 
some conditions, smokeless powder is 

















RECOIL OF .45 COLT. 


Photo taken as near as humanly possible at the 
instant of firing, but caught just after the explo- 
sion, showing the gun pointing nearly upright and 
elbow bent by the recoil. Was fired with the 
barrel horizontal, and arm straight, but loose. 
Full charge of black powder—88 grs. U. M. C. 

| Colt. Taylor shooting. 


that almost smokeless powder, Schuet- 
zen. Nine grains of Schuetzen in a .38 
Special makes a good clean load, with 
somewhat more recoil, and perhaps a 
little more power, than the ordinary fac- 
tory smokeless Bullseye load. As to the 
relative accuracy I do not yet know, but 
I think the dense smokeless loading is 
a little the more accurate. However, 
this interests most of us very little, as 
few of us take part in championship 
matches with a revolver, and most of 
us want a cheap, good, safe accurate 
load for tin cans and general shooting. 
For this purpose I find Schuetzen to be 
the best thing I have yet found for a re- 
volver. Eight grains in the .38 Special 
is somewhat under factory loading, and 
10 grs. is a bit too savage for pleasure, 
altho it is perfectly safe, apparently. 

The same good Schuetzen powder 
works just as well in the three or four 
big revolver cartridges, such as the .44 
Special, with 11l-grs. by weight and a 
151-gr. pure lead bullet; the .45 Colt 
with the Ideal black measure set at 35 
grs., and the .38-40 and the .44-40 with 
the same amount of powder. It is hard 
to give the exact amount, as some shells 
have more space than other makes. 
Schuetzen is a bit sticky, apparently, 
and packs a good deal by mere shaking. 
I find that to fill the shell with the 
loose powder to a point where, after it 
is shaken and tapped down as much as 
it will settle by itself, it still stands up 
high enough to allow say one-eighth in. 
compression. Also I like to use a card- 
board wad over Schuetzen, as I fancy it 
keeps the base of the bullet cooler, and 
hence gives a better base, hence more 
accuracy, than would the naked bullet. 
In black powder the base of the bullet 
is protected from the powder flame by 
the unburned powder itself till the bul- 
let is almost to the muzzle, but not so 
with Schuetzen. Black powder in a 
cartridge burns like a candle, from the 
primer to the bullet, while smokeless 
powder, both dense and bulk, burns like 
wood in a stove, every grain at the 
same time. So this lets the hot gases 
from all smokeless powders right next 
to the bullet, hence heats the bullet, 
and the cooler the bullet the better un- 
der all circumstances. So I use a wad 
with Schuetzen, but not with black, and 
of course not with the dense powders 
that require a shell space, like Bullseye, 
No. 3 DuPont, or R. S. Q. But not even 
Schuetzen can be kept under much com- 
pression very long or it loses its granu- 
lation and then we have some more 
trouble again once more. 

I may be wrong, but I think a prim- 
ing of from 3 to 10 or more grains of 
black, coarse grain preferred but not es- 
sential, gives better results with Schuet- 
zen than the straight Schuetzen. The 
black priming is really a big primer, 
and also when the black powder burns 
up before the Schuetzen gets nicely 
started, then we have a space where the 
black powder was, but now filled with a 
gas, of course. Yet it is a space some- 
what like the air-gas space we allow for 
dense powders. Also the black priming 
probably upsets the bullet, and Schuet- 
zen must have some confinement to 
work well, such as a close fitting bullet, 
or a heavy crimp. 

And crimping brings us up against 
black vs. smokeless powder again. All 
shells vary in length and thickness, and 
especially after the shells have been 
shot from one to a dozen or more times. 
Now this difference of length, thickness 
of metal, and possibly its temper also, 
makes a big difference in the final 
crimp. With black powder the crimp 
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cuts little figure, but it is very import- 
ant with all smokeless powder. With 
some smokeless we can practically just 
blow the bullet out the muzzle, fire the 
bullet nicely, or burst the gun, just by 
crimping. So Schuetzen, altho there is 
no danger whatever from extra crimp- 
ing, must have as even a crimp as pos- 
sible or if it burns differently with each 
shot, which gives a poor batch of cart- 
ridges, because no two are alike. 
Schuetzen does not leave an acid de- 
posit in the barrel, but a gummy alka- 
line one that is often hard to get out, 
especially in dry weather, or if the gun 
dries out after shooting. Some black 
powder as a priming, with its acid 
gases, tends to make a neutral mixed 
gas, that cleans far better than either 
black or Schuetzen powder alone. 
fact, I find it a good scheme, after 
shooting Schuetzen cartridges all day, 
which one can do without cleaning un- 
der almost all conditions of air, I find 
it a good scheme to fire a shot at the 


last, or next to the last, with black pow- | 


der. It makes cleaning easier. But it 


is a small lazy man’s matter, so suit | 


yourself about that, whether you would 
rather scrub the inside of gun not 
smoked up outside, or wipe off the out- 
side rather than scrub the inside. Every | 
man to his choice. But if Schuetzen de- | 
posits get gummy in the barrel a shot of 
black helps a whole lot. 

A dense powder metal patch load is 
harmless if one has a nickel steel bar- 
rel, but it is hades on soft steel, 
such as is in the usual old style 
rifle and revolver, and especially the 


H. V. cartridges. In fact, I under- 
stand that the revolver makers re- 
fuse to warrant their guns if metal- 


patch bullets are used, and I have seen 
printed a letter from the Smith & Wes- 
son people to that exact effect. An oc- 
casional shot will do no especial harm 
to an ordinary gun, as it takes out lead- 
ing and smooths the barrel probably, 
but it is not good as a steady diet. 

And .this element of reloading now | 
promptly throws us right back to the | 
relative merits of the .45 Colt, the 38- | 
40 and the .44-40 as revolver cartridges, | 
and the reloading of them. The factory | 
black and Lesmok cartridges for the | 
.38-40 and the .44-40 are by no means | 
the cartridges of these sizes we _ see} 
mentioned as rivals or even superiors of 
the .45 Colt in the ballistic tables of re- | 
volver cartridges. Notice carefully ea 
such tables as Newton so conveniently | 
runs in his excellent catalog for the in- | 
formation in general of all shooters of | 
all arms, and you will see that the .38- | 
40 and the .44-40 revolver loads that ex- | 
ceed the .45 Colt in speed and power | 
have Sharpshooter powder. And aed 
means metal-patch bullets. | 

Now if we used metal patch bullets | 
and Sharpshooter powder in the .45 Colt | 
we would have the .38-40 and the .44-40 | 
right back behind the .45 Colt in power, 
just where they are and always have | 
been in black powder. Lesmok, by the | 
way, I am told, has been given up by | 
the factories as an unsatisfactory load | 
for revolver cartridges of all calibers | 
above the .22. | 

The .38-40 and the .44-40, then, require 
factory cartridges, or at least factory 
bullets (metal-patch) to get the power 
and speed the ballistic tables give them. 
and this means short-lived revolver bar- 
rels for the .38-40 and the .44-40 if they 
are to exceed the .45 Colt. Or else 
nickel steel barrels on the revolver for 
these two calibers, which the factory 
does not furnish, and that cannot be | 
had in war time anyhow at any price. 


In | 





HERE’S 


r akin to good-fellow- 
ship in the friendly feel 


of a Racine 


— it is full-cut to give the 
muscles play, and the body a 
chance to “breathe.” 

Take pleasure in its broad- 
shouldered, honest comfort, 
indoors or out, at work or at 
play, all the year round. For 


keen buyers and careful dressers. 
The friendly pal—at work or play, 


at home or away. 


The Chas. Aishuler Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Wis. 


**Soft Shirt Specialists for 
ears’’ 
If you do not find the Racine shirt 
romptly, write us the name of your 
avorite Dealer and we will see that you 
are supplied. Insist on the Racine, 


something 


soft shirt 


Collar Attached or Neck- 
band — Cotton or Flannel 


A Friendly Shirt 4 
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GEARED fothe ROAD 


economic: 


118 Social Hall Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





It takes a Live Tire 
to stand the“Gaff!” 


Thenatural way to wear out 
atire ison yourcar. The 
usual wayis in the tire factory. 
Where all the life-giving lubri- 
cants are burned out of the fabric 


andthe toughness and endurance 
are cooked out of the rubber during vul- 
canization. Such a tire is dead. é 
The exclusive Miller Method avoids 
this. It saves every inch of the tire’s 
mileage wear for service on your car. 


This is why 
Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
go enter, Set longer and prove most 





The National Rubber Supply Co. 


1633 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 








PAUL E. STUECK 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 






NO CATALOGS 





All Kinds 


1127 17th St. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


» Denver, Colo. 
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Prof. Stainsky learned his art from amasterandfromrature. His 
creations in plastic art, showing the natural life-like reproductions 
of your valued trophies, is the work of a master and deep student 
of Nature As the originator of the plastic art in taxidermy. he 
has discovered the only perfect way of preserving trophies true 
to life We have thousands of letters from the world s greatest 
hunters. expressing appreciation for theperfect work he has done for 
them. Medals awarded at Paris, Chicago and St. Louis World Fairs 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. , Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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THE WEEDLESS SPINNER HOOK 
WITH PORK RIND 


Fine for Fall Fishing | 


Here’s a wonderful lure, abso- 


lutely weedless and of size and weight easy 
to cast. This is a sure game-fish getter that is 
the favorite of thousands of angler’s for fall 
fishing. ‘*Weedless without being fishless, ’ says 
Larry St. John, sportsman and writer. ‘A lure 
that will bring joy to the heart of the caster. I 
class it among my three favorites. Try it this 
autumn over the submerged weed beds and among 
the lily pads.’’ Other angler’s are just as enthu- 
siastic as Mr. St. John over the South Berd 
Buck-tail Weedless Spinner Hook With Pork 
Rind. Made in three colors of Buck-tail. It’s 
only 50c; try it. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry South Bend 
Quality Tackle, we’ll supply you direct with our 
guaranteed products. Send dealer’s name. 


Get This Free Book 


Illustrated with cartoons by Briggs. “The 
Days of Real Sport”’ will amuse you and give you 
some valuable information, too. Send for copy. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


9294 Colfax South Bend, 
Avenue Indiana 
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On the other hand, the .45 Colt can use 
black or smokeless powders and lead 
bullets from old pipe and out-shoot the 
.38-40 and the .44-40 when fed on the 
same common harmless-to-the-gun grub. 
So I still pack a ‘‘Peacemaker.” 

As for accuracy the .38-40, the .44-40 
and the .45 Colt are practically alike, in 
fact there is about the same difference 
in these three cartridges, practically 
speaking, as there is between a shotgun 
loaded with the same amount of powder 
but with 1 and 1% and 1% ounces of 
shot. Or to express it another way, we 
have a shotgun loaded with the same 
amount of powder each time, and with 
the same amount of shot, but the sizes 
are No, 6 and No. 5 and No. 4 shot. 
Three drams of powder and 1 ounce of 
shot is a more pleasant load than 3 
drams and 1% ounce of shot, but not 
quite as deadly, but at 40 yds. we have 
to lead a bird a bit more with the slow- 
er heavier charge of shot. This is a 
rough comparison, of course, but it illus- 
trates the little difference between the 
three big revolver loads, .38-40 and .44- 
40 and .45 Colt. And much the same 
thing of course applies to the .44 Spe- 
cial, and the .44 Russian. Put pattern 


| in the shotshell for accuracy in the pis- 


| is the most accurate of them all, 
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| ond to the .45 Colt in power, 


tol loads of the above five cartridges 
and you have a pretty fair illustration of 
their relative effects. The .44 Russian 
just 
as 2 drams and 1%-ounce of shot will 
usually give a better pattern than more 
powder or less shot. We are not here 
talking of penetration, etc., remember, 
as the likeness of revolver and shot 
loads applies only for purposes of illus- 
tration here for those who understand 
shot loads, but who perhaps have not 
had as many years practical outdoor ex- 
perience as I have had with the big re- 
volver cartridges. 

But this is sure, you cannot cast 
your own bullets and reload the .38-40, 
the .44-40, the .44 Special, or the .44 
Russian to equal the .45 Colt in power. 
Powder for powder, bullet for bullet, 
and the .45 Colt outclasses all the other 
four in power, just as the Russian does 
in accuracy. The .44-40 is a close sec- 
if all are 


| loaded of the same material, I of course 
| mean, and the .44 Special is a close re- 


lation to the .44 Russian iny accuracy. 
But do not get the idea, so widely 


| spread by many, that the .38-40 is the 


| strongest revolver cartridge made. 


It is 


so loaded, that is all. Load the other 


| two big cartridges in the same way and 


you have the .38-40 back to third place, 


| where it is in black powder, or semi- 
| smokeless lead-bullet loading. 


The .38-40 with a 200-gr. bullet should 
make a more accurate load than either 


| the .45 or the .44-40 load, and I fancy 


that one might venture to use the .40- 
260 bullet in the .38-40, the same bullet 
as we use in the .40-260-82 Winchester 
load. The caliber is the same. Just how 
it would fit in the cylinder as to length 
I do not know, but there is no question 
whatever about it being perfectly safe 
with either black or Schuetzen powders, 
and would even then give less pressure 
than the .45 Colt load in the same §. A. 
Colt revolver, The .38-40 loaded with 
the 260-gr. .40-82 bullet would take about 
30 grs. of black powder, I should judge, 
where the old .45 Colt load was 260 of 
lead and 40 ers. of black powder. 

Now a bullet to be at its best should 
be not less than 21% times as long as it 
is wide, more or less, depending on 
shape and speed of course, but such is 
the general rule for medium power 
loads, such as we are here considering. 








In this article I have nothing whatever 
to say about any high-power cartridge, 
you notice, and I hereby absolutely 
wash my hands of all high-power load- 
ing, as I have not done any of it, and do 
not intend to, either. That is entirely 
another kind of a game. These articles 
are for the man in my circumstances 
who wants to shoot cheaply and to do 
his own reloading for medium price 
weapons. Multiply the area of the base 
by 27 and you get about the right 
weight of bullet for the best work. 

Now the .38-40, as I have said before, 
is really a “.40-40,” and I fancy with the 
longer heavier bullet it would rival the 
.44 Special, the .44 Russian, or even the 
.388 Special for accuracy. We never can 
tell till we try a thing out, remember, 
as the best calculations in gun matters 
are only a good guess at the best—ac- 
tual trial tells the tale, and nothing else 
will. But the .38-40 with more lead and 
less powder is then practically the Rus- 
sian or Special load, so why doit at all? 
Why not take the loads already worked 
out? The one virtue of the .30-40, its 
speed and hence flat shooting, we lose 
if we try for more accuracy with less 
powder and more lead. The two best 
compromise cartridges of these five are 
the .44 Special and the .44-40, depending 
on whether we prefer accuracy or power 
the more, but the .45 Colt has all the 
accuracy I need for outdoor shooting, 
and when it goes off it sounds as if 
something moved. 

As I said in my “Campfire Talk” on 
“Timberline”’—“A .45 Colt is the safest 
and best bed fellow a man can have.” 
At from 25 to 20 yds., and under, all five 
above cartridges are practically equal 
in accuracy, it is only at longer ranges 
that any difference appears. And for 
actual revolver work we seldom shoot 
over 100 feet, remember, and most shots 
are fired a great deal closer. So recent- 
ly, when I had the choice of all revol- 
vers made I chose a .45 S. A. Colt with 
5%-in. barrel. Also a reloading tool, as 
I knew where there was some old pipe 
and I could use more kinds of primers 
in a .45 Colt than in any other cartridge, 
and I had the most power on my hip it 
is practical to get in a sixgun. A 3-in. 
group at 25 yds. is accurate enough for 
my needs outdoors, and I have a .38 S. 
& W. Special tuned like a Swiss watch 
for real accuracy. These two sixguns, 
with some convenient pocket weapon, 
either the .38 S. & W. hammerless or 
the .88 Special Colt Police Positive (22- 
ounce) and I have all the one-hand guns 
I want. In other words, in the .45 Colt 
I have a mule, in the .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial I have a race horse, and then just 
a pony pocket-gun for convenience, I 
can’t win races with the mule, and I 
can’t hammer around above timberline 
or in the desert with the race horse as 
well as I can with the mule. So figure 
it all out for yourself. I can’t. I’ve got 
both, and it is like murdering one of the 
twins to part with either. 

Some time last fall I received a letter 
saying that the writer had faithfully fol- 
lowed all the published lore about re- 
volver shooting, but that he could not 
hit anything; and would I please write 
and tell him how to do it. Incidentally, 
I am not conducting a correspondence 
school of shooting, but as he seemed to 
be free, white and twenty-one, and also 
lived in Denver, I phoned him to come 
around. He did. Then we “went out to 
the Pit.” 

The first thing was to separate him 
from all notions of holding with two 
hands, shooting with arms foided to get 
a steady hold, and other false legends 
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of revolverdom. He explained that he 


wiggles—his body swayed on his feet, 
his arms swayed on his body, and his | 
hand trembled on his arm, I Knew that. | 
Also he did not know if the gun was 
sighted right, nor if it even shot 
straight. -He had ordered, by the way, 
a 4-in. .44 S. & W. Special, so I had him 
wire and change the order to a 6%-in. 
Then we got a box of U. M. C. and an- | 
other of Winchester cartridges, and I 
sighted his gun exactly at 20 yds. The 
front sight had to be cut off and a high- 
er one inserted,-as the gun shot where | 
the S. & W. revolvers usually do, into | 
the center of an 8-in, bullseye at 50 yds. | 
when one holds at 6 o’clock, that is, of | 
course, at the bottom of said bullseye. 
This sights the gun for ordinary out- 
door shooting at about 70 yds.; also at 
about 20 yds. where the uprise of the 
bullet crosses the line of sight the first 
time. However, a copper sight inserted 
by Peterson and bent a trifle to one} 
side made the gun shoot center at 20 
yds. 

Before that box of U. M. C.’s was gone | 
Taylor could hit the target most of the 
time, especially when he laid down and | 
rested the gun on his leg, and his head | 
on his other hand, with the arm acting | 
as a prop. In fact, the second box of | 
U. M. C.’s went, most of them, from that 
position, into a 3-in. bull at 10, 15 and | 
even 20 yds. Taylor was happy. He} 
had learned how to shoot a sixgun, No 
doubt about it. See? Then he pro-| 
ceeded to make his bed, and to punch 
the black spot. So? 

Well, it was like getting him out of 
bed on a cold morning, but I finally 
persuaded him to stand up and try a 
shot at a tincan some 30 yds. away. He | 
promptly missed it. “Get it next time,” | 
he remarked, cheerfully; but “there | 
‘ain’t going to be no next time, son,” I | 
informed him, and then I pointed out a | 
patch of snow about 50 yds. away. He/| 
missed it by a yard—and felt so weak | 
that he wanted to go to bed again, and | 
see what he could do with it over his | 
knee joint. A chunk of coal at 10 yds. 
came next; he hit it, and then he| 
missed right and left for a cylinder or | 
two. “But I can hit that bullseye,” he | 
declared fiercely, and flopped down on | 
to the ground. I let him plug away for | 
six shots, just to restore confidence, | 
then got him up again, and we took a| 
walk, “Turn and shoot,” I suddenly | 
told him, and Taylor being a good sol- | 
dier, did so. That was all. He shot, but 
the target remained a virgin. Then we 
walked some more, with sudden and un- | 
expected orders to turn and shoot, all | 
of which left the target as good as new. | 
Then I took the gun, he gave the orders, | 
and I think I got 5 out of 6 on the tar- | 
get. Taylor saw it could be done, and | 
did not throw the gun away. 

So things went on from Saturday to 
Saturday, when he discovered a new 
fact: “That Winchester ammunition | 
shoots about 18 ins. to the left half the 
time,” he wailed over the telephone one 
night. “Shooting with both eyes open?” 
[ asked him. “E—er, I—er—I guess so.” | 
‘Well, shut one of them and try again.” 
But no use. That confounded Winches- 
ter ammunition. . . . SoI went shooting 
with him again. 

Taylor got in position, screwed his 
left optic into a sort of facial navel, 
took careful aim with his right eye, 
hen surreptitiously opened a slit in that 
eft contortion, squinted thru it, let her | 
z0, and hit just about 18 in. to the left. 
‘Winchester ammunition?” I asked, 
softly. “Naw. U. M. C. It ain’t any 
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seemed to have three different kinds of | 
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A Factor of Safety 


HEN you buy Peters you get the 
strongest possible shell construc- 
tion. By the use of the steel rein- 
forcing shown in the illustration —‘“‘ steel 
where steel belongs’’—— additional strength 
and rigidity are secured, clinching the 
paper, the brass head, and the steel head 
into one compact unit. These component 
parts are so perfectly put together that 
they cannot separate. They form a solid 
wall to hold the backward explosive gases. 

This is only one of many reasons why so many 
champions and successful shooters at traps and 
afield prefer Peters Ammunition. It safeguards 
them and always is an aid to greater efficiency. 

In the match between Wm. H. Heer and F. 
M. Troeh at Seattle, Wash., June 
purse of $2,000.00, Mr. Heer won by a score of 
473 ex 500, using Peters ‘‘ steel where steel be- 
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Recommended by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. Itis the most practical 
garment for all outdoor life. Hassix pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
a complete pack. Best ma erial and weight 
guaranteed Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
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describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 
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| firmness. 


None of them shoot regular. You saw 
I had my left eye closed.” “Try again,” 
I suggested. 

He did so, and hit the bull this time, 
then a foot anda halftothe left. ‘Tay- 
lor, you keep that left eye closed or I’ll 
tie a bandage over it,’ I told him with 
“Isn’t it closed?” he demand- 


ed indignantly. “All except a slit just 


| aS you pull the trigger,” I assured him. 


| ones weigh 146 grs.) and he 


Finally, he learned to shoot with one 
eye, and I was willing to stand within 
a fathom of the target to spot his shots 
when he was holding even off-hand at 
20 to 30 yds. And that is some improve- 
ment within a month. 

One day a few weeks later he tele- 
phoned me that he had that day taken 
his machine and gone to the ranch and 
back. On the way he had fired five 
shots at three rabbits, and had the 
three rabbits in the machine. Not bad 
within ninety days for a man who could 
not be sure of a barrel at 20 yards when 
he began. 

Well, I fixed him out with a reload- 
ing scheme whereby he put 13 ers. of 
Schuetzen in the .44 Special shell, then 
a thin card board wad, then a pure lead 
regulation .44 Special bullet that weighs 
151 grs. without grease (the part tin 
had a 
cartridge he could load himself with 
dipping that practically equalled the fac- 
tory loads, and he was in no danger of 
blowing things with a double dose of 
Bullseye in one shell, or a primer to 
stick a bullet in the barrel so that the 
next double action charge would burst 
the barrel. Buik smokeless prevents 
mistakes of such nature, and Taylor ex- 
plained that he was married. 

But that gun with its saw-handle cut 
his hand, just as do all big saw-handled 
guns if loaded properly. The saw-han- 
dle is the most accurate hold for target 
shooting with light-recoil loads, but for 
an honest-to-goodness charge the saw- 
handle rears back too much for comfort 
and is liable to get the gun bloody. 

Besides, the .44 Special with its 6%- 
in. barrel was a good deal like packing 
a cross between a stove pipe and a 
crowbar, and Taylor is an officer of the 
law, and wears a castiron breast-plate 
that has the general form of Venus. The 
planet, I mean, not the lady. 

So nothing else doing but that I must 
swap off the .44 Special for a .45 S. A. 
Colt, which I proceeded to do. Kind 
friends assured him that “the Colt 
kicked too much,” also that he ‘‘never 
could hit anything with it,” and the usu- 
al good advice of those who do not have 
the pleasure of acquaintance with the 
good old Peacemaker. But Taylor had 
given me one of them, or at least a bar- 
rel, a shaky cylinder, part of a lock and 
half a handle, and after Lee Knapp had 
sworn and sawed over it for an after- 
noon, Taylor had observed with great 
silence the way that ancient rattle trap 
had enlarged swallow holes in the clay- 
bank. So he must have a .45, too, and 
he got one. The accompanying targets 
show the result. Today Taylor can hit 
things, and so can the .45 Colt. 

In the beginning of this article I gave 
two reasons why I went back to the big 
calibers, especially in the rifle; that is, 
because the cost is much less, and be- 
cause I knew them better when used 
day after day in outdoor work in all 
kinds of weather, horseback and on 
foot. There is also a third reason, and 
a highly important one it may be in 
time, That remains to be seen. I hope it 
does not come, yet it is well to figure on 


| it, and have a big caliber‘old-fashioned 
| gun laid aside somewhere if all our high 
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power guns are rendered worthless from 
lack of ammunition at any price, all due 
to the war, of course. How long the 
war will last no man knows. We may all 
guess as we feel, hope or think, but no 
man knows. Worse come to worse, with 
no primers, no smokeless powder, even 
no black powder, and no metal patch 
bullets to be had at any price—like wa- 
ter in the desert—then I for one can 
make my own ammunition. My camp- 
fire gives me the charcoal, the mineral 
veins in the mountains gives me the 
lead and the sulphur, and the soil gives 
me the saltpetre. Or manure and lime 
will do the same. Mix 80 parts of salt- 
petre, 10 of charcoal and 10 of sulphur, 
grind and sift properly, and one has 
good black powder. I can make primers 
from an old beer bottle, or even sand, 
pounded fine, and match heads. Or 
given no matches, there is the flint-lock 
as a last resort. 

All this is nothing, except no doubt 
amusement, to those who merely punch 
holes in paper, but it cuts a real figure 
in parts of the Rockies if worse comes 
to worse, if the supply of Chile nitrates 
is cut off for some now unforeseen rea- 
son, and even the army lacks enough 
ammunition for its all-vital needs. 

And in closing remember this sound 
fact: Recently a man of many years’ 
experience in the Arctic wilds was 
asked what gun he was going to take 
with him on his next long trip, a trip 
covering several years away from all 
touch with civilization. On that trip 
the most vital thing is the rifle. It 
means meat—means food and clothes 
and shelter and safety, means life it- 
self, 

“A muzzle loader,’ was his reply. And 
he is right. His reasons do not apply to 
this article on reloading, but they do 
touch on the reasons why I have gone 
back to the big caliber rifle, at least 
till the war is ended, maybe two, maybe 
twenty years hence. Who knows? The 
last international war lasted over twen- 
ty years, till Napoleon was wiped out. 
Another international war before that 
lasted thirty years, and is so named. 
And still another lasted 100 years. So 
I have gone back to the big caliber till 
this war is over. And then every small 
caliber, high-power stylish rifle of to- 
day will be as obsolete as any .45 cali- 
ber “coal burner,” so the man with the 
Ross, the Newton, the Springfield and 
the Savage will not be a bit better off 
then than I will with my old .45-405-82 


Winchester. Meanwhile I will always 
have ammunition and the other four 
may not, as all factories long ago 


topped making either guns or ammuni- 
tion for the public, for with my own 
hands I can always get my ammunition 
from Mother Earth, the place where we 
get all other kinds of coal. 

(Conclusion. ) 


Watch for ‘‘The American Rifle.’’ 


Major Townsend Whelen has been 
erving as ordnance officer, 79th Divi- 
ion, at Camp Meade, and was expecting 
0 go over very shortly... Recently, much 
o his surprise, he received an order de- 
1iling him on the General Staff, and or- 
ering him to report to the Chief of 
taff in Washington for duty. A detail 
n the General Staff is the highest com- 
liment that can be paid an army offi- 
er, 
lajor Whelen’s new book, 
rican Rifle,’ is well under way, 


“The Am- 
and 
Aug- 
Company is 
The book 


ill probably be ready for sale by 
st Ist. 
ery 


The Century 
enthusiastic about it. 





will be a large one, about 900 pages, and 
will sell for $5. 
that it had to cost so much, but it was 
absolutely impossible these days to 
manufacture it for less. 

The work is a most thoro one. It 


starts in with a brief history of the rifle | 
in America, then covers the A. B. C. of | 
and classifica- | 


ballistics, nomenclature 
tion of American rifles, description of 
all American rifles, including rules for 
dismounting, assembling and operation. 
Then follow chapters discussing barrels, 
stocks, sights, sight adjustment, cart- 
ridges, powders, reloading, Pope muz- 
zle loading system, accuracy, trajec- 
tory, killing power, gunsmithing, etc. 
The chapter on cartridges is most 
complete, each cartridge being dis- 
cussed in detail, with most complete 
ballistic tables, directions for reload- 
ing, powder charges to give superior 
results, velocities, pressures, ete., ac- 
curacy tests. For example, velocities, 
pressures and accuracy tests are given 
not only for the standard loads, but 
also for large numbers of reduced 
loads, and special loads giving higher 
velocities. For the first time the 


standard allowable pressures are given | 
These pressures | 


for each cartridge. 
have heretofore been regarded as confi- 
dential by the various ammunition com- 
panies. 

The chapter on “Modern Rifle 
ders” is the most complete and practical 
that has ever been _ published, 
should result in all our riflemen acquir- 
ing an excellent idea of the action of 
modern powders, and being able to se- 
lect the kind and 
their use. 

Part II of the book deals with prac- 
tical rifle shooting and is written for 
the military shot, the target shot, and 
the sportsman. It contains chapters 
dealing with general principles, aiming, 


holding, firing positions, trigger squeeze, | 


calling the shot, gallery practice, con- 
struction of galleries, windage and 
winds, mirage, elevation, zero, the score 
book, military shooting, team shooting, 
marksmanship for the sportsman, shoot- 
ing at moving objects, rest shooting and 
experimenting, cleaning and care of the 
rifle, rifle range construction, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on the history, 
aims, and use of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. The book contains nearly 300 
illustration. 

While it is a good military book, yet 
it was writen more from the standpoint 
of the civilian, and particularly the 
sportsmen. Mathematics has been elim- 
inated, and gun lovers will find it in- 
tensely practical, and full of common 


sense. There is no taint of commercial- 
ism in it, neither is there anything 
which will seriously offend any manu- 


facturer. The book is in the nature of 
a lifework on Major Whelen’s part. We 
are proud of this book and of its author 
and believe in both of them.—Editor. 


Pascal DeAngelis Now Lieutenant. 


Pascal DeAngelis, a son of Justice of 
the Supreme Court P. C. J. DeAngelis, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy Ordnance De- 
partment. Mr. DeAngelis is the assist- 
ant sales manager and the head of the 
repair division at the Savage Arms 


plant, and has been with that concern | 
for nine years. He is one of the best 
experts on ordnance in the United 


States, and is considered an authority | 
on firearms. We congratulate him most | 
heartily.—Editor. 


It is to be regretted | 
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on your next big-game hunt » 
should be mounted by Jonas 
Bros.—Scientific Taxidermists—to 
preserve their glossy, lifelike effect. 
Your TROPHIES, game heads, 
skins and fursare a rare treasure if 
treated the Jonas way. Our 25 years’ 
experience here and abroad insures 
utmost satisfaction. No guessing— 
all work guaranteed. 
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Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 

32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con 
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omens “T1)¢ it ternal method 

of treatment is the correct one, and 

is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 

sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
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will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 
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You'll be there of course—and you'll | 
arrive at the hunting grounds keenly 
fit for a day of sport, if you have an 
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Over 90,000 sold. Used ¥ 

by 25 governments. a 
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~ ? 
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ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS. 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. Please 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and adways enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


I have come into the possession of a 
beautiful high-grade Savage rifle, .30-30. 
Being a crank, I want to know if I can 
use that spitzer bullet (150 grs., I think) 
that the Winchester people make to use 
in their 1906 cartridges. Would it give 
better results than the old .30-30 soft- 
point?—L, H. Livingstone, Aldine, Tex. 

Answer.—The 150-gr. Springfield bul- 
let can be shot from the .30-30 Savage. 
Using the present powder charge of the 
.30-30 it would have the advantage of a 
flatter trajectory. I am doubtful if it 
would work thru the magazine, owing 
to the long, sharp point. The gun might 
have to be used as a single-shot with 
the new cartridge.—Editor. 


We are interested to know if you were 
able to get any standard bullets for the 
Savage .250 during your tests we read 
about in Outdoor Life? We have writ- 
ten to the Savage company, and have 
been unable to get them, they stating 
that it was against the policy of the 
company to sell them except in the 
loaded shells. We have also written the 
Winchester company, the U. M. C. Co., 
the U. S. Co., the Peters company, and 
all state that they have not as yet suf- 
ficiently developed the cartridge, so as 
to be able to furnish the bullets. We 
were anxious to make some tests using 
the No. 16 powder, but if unable to get 
the bullets, it is of course impossible to 
do so. We also feel that the manufac- 
turers are doing the shooting public a 
great injustice in keeping them from 
getting bullets so as to be able to cut 
down ammunition expense, especially 
at the present high cost of cartridges, 
and personally we can’t recommend a 
rifle which requires a new cartridge 
case every shot.—V. S. and M. E. Thay- 
er, Readsboro, Vt. 


Answer.—My bullets were furnished 
me by the old Savage Arms Company, 
not the present Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion. I see that you are unable to pro- 
cure bullets, and I should probably be 
in the same predicament if I had to 
have any more. It is possible that the 
Newton Arms Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., would furnish the Reed bullets, but 
I have not attempted to procure any and 
do not know. I have had trouble my- 
self in procuring other bullets as well 
as primers and the other ingredients 
of both shotgun and rifle ammunition. 
So true is this that I once tried to in- 
duce the Ideal Manufacturing Co. to 
manufacture bullets, wads, ete., this be- 
cause reloading tools are worthless un- 
less we can procure the material to re- 
load with. The idea that it is difficult 
if not impossible for the individual to 
load his own high power cartridges has 
been pretty well exploded. Rifle car- 
tridges are easier to load and better and 
more uniform results are secured than 
when the shooter attempts to load shot- 
gun cartridges. All that is required in 
loading these 3,000-ft. velocity rifles, is 
to be sure to get the exact amount of 
powder called for, and you can’t be sure 
of this except by weighing it. Weigh it. 
Using good tools, the seating of the bul- 
let is simple—much simpler than put- 





ting an even pressure on shotgun wads 
—and there is no crimp to afford a fur- 
ther problem. We can all load the car- 
tridges at a fraction of what they cost 
now, but unless somebody begins to 
manufacture and sell bullets, we are not 
to reduce the high cost of living in that 
way. I have much the same feeling as 
yourself about this matter—wouldn‘t 
have an eight-dollar-a-thousand rifle as 
a gift, if I had to buy factory cartridges 
for it. There will always be people, the 
bulk of them, who having more money 
than time, won’t go to the trouble of 
loading cartridges, but the man who is 
willing to do so, the man who desires 
to shoot a good deal and cannot afford 
to pay factory prices that hold at the 
present time, ought. to be allowed to 
load his own cartridges. He can make 
as good cartridges as the factories can 
possibly furnish—better, because the 
factories are not now using the latest 
and best brands of Du Pont powder.— 
Editor. 


Can you give me information on where 
T could purchase a set of good mounts 
for a Malcolm telescope on a Springfield 
rifle? The factory side micrometer 
mounts are “n. g.,” as it is almost im- 
possible to keep the shots on the target 
at medium and long ranges. Has a suit- 
able mount been perfected for the Win- 
chester scope?—A, G. Brown, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 

Answer.—If the factory mounts are 
not satisfactory, we do not know where 
mounts could be obtained for the Mal- 
colm scope. No doubt a man like A. W. 
Peterson of Denver could construct spe- 
cial mounts for you, he having made 
and mounted telescopes of his own. We 
have no idea what these would cost. 
The Winchester Company constructs 
mounts that are generally regarded as 
satisfactory, but whether you would 
have the same opinion of them or not 
we cannot say.—Editor. 


I will appreciate it very much if you 
will set me right on the following: I 
have a .256 Newton and have been very 
much interested in Mr. Charles Askins’ 
articles in Outdoor Life on reloading 
the Newton. I wanted to use the 15-gr. 
charge of Du Pont No. 80 and the 100- 
gr. bullet. I am unable to get the 100- 
gr. bullet, but can get the 129-gr. Now, 
what is puzzling me is that the Newton 
catalog says that the 123-gr. bullet is 
made .003 small, as the long, heavy bul- 
let seals the bore promptly. If I should 
use that bullet will I get poor accuracy, 
owing to low pressure and gas escaping 
when using a charge of 12 egrs. of No. 
80, or would a charge of 25 grs. Du 
Pont No. 21 be better? I want an accu- 
rate load to use up to 150 yards. Also 
will 12 grs. Du Pont No. 21 behind 70-gr. 
metal-cased bullet in .22 H. P. Savage 
make a good short-range load?—Percy 
A. Keen, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Answer.—Sorry you cannot get the 
100-grain bullet—neither can I at this 
time. I doubt if the slightly small 123- 
grain bullet allows enough gas to es- 
cape to materially interfere with accur- 


acy. I can only advise that you try it 
with 15 grains No. 80. The chances are 
that fifteen grains of the 80 upsets the 
bullet to some extent, that quantity of 
the powder having considerable drive to 
it. However, if the No. 80 doesn’t work 
to your satisfaction, load the 25 grains 
of No. 21, which surely will. The No. 
80 will shoot with considerably less re- 
coil, less heat, and practically no foul- 
ing, hence I like to use it when I can. 
I have never before been brought up 
against the problem of using it with a 
sub-caliber bullet, however. I believe 
that 12 grains of No. 21 will work all 
right in the Savage. If it seems to you 
to be furnishing irregular’ velocities, 
however, possibly not burning as it 
should, then increase the powder 
charge. Twenty grains of this powder 
in the .22 Savage H. P. will certainly do 
the trick, and I am confident consider- 
ably less of the powder can be used. 
Would advise you to try it, gradually 
increasing the charge until you get sat- 
isfactory results. The standard factory 
charge of No. 21 is 24.3 grains. You 
will note that I advise 15 grains of the 
No. 80, which is the charge that I have 
always used with a 100-grain bullet, 
and see no reason why it should not do 
about as well with the 123-grain.— 
Editor. 


Please advise me of the proper size 
primers for the .250-3000 Savage cart- 
ridge. Could the H. 48 government 
primer be used successfully? Do prim- 
ers containing mercury really destroy 
the brass of a shell?—Hugh M. Sutton, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Answer.—The Savage .250 shell takes 
the same primer as the Springfield, so 
H. 48 government can be used. The 
shell also takes Winchester 2% W.; U. 
M. C. No. 9, U. S. No. 8, and other prim- 
ers. The No. 9 U. M. C., H. 48 govern- 
ment, and the U. S. are non-mercuric. 
Mercuric primers would injure the shell 
if it were laid aside for a length of time 
without cleaning. Our experience, tho, 
is that a great deal of shooting can be 
done with such primers before the shell 
gives way. However, we prefer the 
non-mercuric primers, which are better 
in some respects and not inferior in any 
respect.—Editor. 


I have a 7 mm. Spanish Mauser in 
good condition except the rifling. If I 
have it rebored to a .28 caliber could 
I use the 7 mm. shells in it? That is, 
would the shells stretch to the proper 
size without splitting? Would expect 
to use only lead or lead with copper 
base (I mean lead alloyed to proper 
hardness) provided I could get them 
that size. Would a 12-inch twist be 
right? Would change stock to a sport- 
ing model if rebored.—Frank S. Wash- 
burn, San Francisco. 


Answer.—7 mm. is practically .28 
caliber, therefore, you could not have 
this gun rebored to a .28 caliber. My au- 
thority gives .28 caliber and 7 mm. as 
one and the same thing. You might have 
the gun rebored 7.65 mm., but then it 
would be necessary to rechamber, or 
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you couldn’t get the shell into the gun 
after you had it expanded and the bul- 
let loaded in it. We think the shell | 
would stand expanding to hold the 


larger bullet, but under the high pres- 

sure of cartridges like these it would | : 

soon split and be unsatisfactory. Yes, a 

12-inch twist would be about right for NW, 

the kind of bullets you propose to use. . _ 4 Tema. pst ee 
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Can you give me any information as 
to the accuracy of the .256 Newton? 
How is it classified by Major Townsend 
Whelen? How does it compare in ac- 
curacy with the .250 Savage?—J. aA. 
Francis, Casper, Wyo. 

Answer.—My personal opinion 1s that 
there is no more accurate high-power | 
rifle made than the .256 Newton. I am 
basing my opinion on the one I have 
tested. It seems easily capable of 
shooting into a 6-inch ring at two hun- 
dred yards, and with fine sights would 
probably do much better than _ that. 
The opinion of Major Whelen probably 
couldn’t be obtained at this time. He 
is much occupied with his military 
duties. It is possible, too, that he has 
not tried this rifle-——Editor. 

I have just traded for a .32-40 Marlin, 
model ’93, and on the side of the gun 
it says, “For black powder.” Now, I 
wonder if I can shoot the smokeless 
powder shells in it safely and will they 
shoot as well as in the model ’94 Win- 
chester? Would this gun be good for 
deer, elk and the larger game, or should 
I just try to use it on coyotes, etc.? I 
also have a .32 Winchester Special and 
would like to know if you think this gun 
as good on big game as the .30-30? 
What is your opinion of the gun for 
bear, elk, deer, etc.?—-W. Breniman, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Your rifle with ‘for black powder” 
marked on it is intended for black pow- 
der or for smokeless powder giving sim- 
ilar ballistics, that is, the same pressure 
and velocity as the black powder. You 
are not to use the .32-40 high-power, 
which is a cartridge of far higher veloc- 
ity and pressure. The .32-40 black pow- 
der or low velocity smokeless, which is 
what your gun is, would do for deer, 
but is not powerful enough to be equal 
to many other guns, say the .30-30 or .32 
Special. The energy of your cartridge 
is 747 foot pounds at the muzzle, | 
igainst 1522 for the .30-30, and 1684 for | 
the .82 Special. The .32 Special is | 
omewhat more powerful than the .30- | 
20 and therefore should do nicely for | 
Imost any sort of big game—Kadiak | 
rown bears possibly excepted.—Editor. | 
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“Service 


: ERE’S one Duxbak outfit of hunting clothes that 
is a general favorite. For years it has been a 
standard outfit because it has every convenience 

that experienced sportsmen find desirable; it is built through- 

out for strength, utility and comfort. Dressed in this 

Duxbak outfit, you can negotiate the toughest trail and be 

comfortably protected from wind and rain. 





















What are the weak points of the| 
Ross rifle? Have heard that its power | 
f extraction is weak. What is meant | 
y this? Is the extractor so weak that | 

slips off the head of the shell? The 
‘oss Co. claims it to be one of the | 
trongest made and thatit positively can- | 

1t slip under any circumstances, and 
at in no way can it fail to work except 

’ the head of the shell parting with 

e remainder of the case. Which one 

these claims is correct? Some users 

Ross rifles claim that the shells seem 

stretch and stick in the chamber and 

e not therefore so easily reloaded as 

e Newton and §Springfield shells. 
in see no reason why this should be 

since the Ross, Newton, and Spring- 

ld are fired with the same breech 

essure and the Ross locking system is 

solid as any, so there is no spring 
ere to permit the shells to stretch. 
en how can the case stretch except 






Of course, like all Duxbak sportsmen’s clothes, it is made of 
a special heavy Duck and Rain-proofed. 









; Comfortable, ventilated hat or cap. Entire body 

A Few Special of coat and upper half of sleeves, from shoulder 

Features ‘ to cuff, are full-lined with Duxbak rain-proofed 

cloth. Collar and adjustable wrist bands are 

corduroy faced; ventilated gussets under arms provide for free arm 

movement. Big game pockets open at front and rear. Trousers re- 

inforced with Duxbak rain-proofed cloth in front from hip to knee and 

at seat. Cut full throughout. Laced leggings, spiral or canvas puttees 
can be added to complete this outfit. 






















Ask your dealer to show you this outfit, or send for Free 1918 Style Book 
where other Duxbak outfits, also Kampit (not rain-proofed) are fully 
illustrated and described. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation, 4 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 
Established 1904 Incorporated 1917 
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We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 





2, fortable, dry bed. 


SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sieeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 


Wind, rain cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 


Write for Catalogue K. 
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BARCLAY BLOCK . 


DENVER, COLO. 


DESIGNERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 
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Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 





coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. 

eczema and debilitating diseases 
At druggists or by 
mail, fifty cents 


There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
You will notice the difference after a few doses 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “o™urah, Now York 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers, 








it may be possible that Ross shells are 
of weaker construction permitting the 
shells to stretch, or how? Also, the 
claim has been made that the Ross can 
be fired without it being fully locked. 
The Ross people claim that it absolute- 
ly cannot be fired until fully locked, be- 
cause the cocking piece is not engaged 
by the sear before it is fully closed. It 
the bolt is drawn back far enough, even 
to start the locking lugs from their 
seats, the cocking nose will strike the 
end of the slot in which it works and 
the mainspring will merely push home 
instead of firing the rifle. Which is 
| the most accurate rifle, the .256 or the 
.30 Newton? Also which is the most ac- 
| curate, the .30 Newton or .30 ’06 Spring- 
field? Doesn’t the Newton rifle fall 
far behind its standard velocity owing 
| to its short barrel? Could it be possible 
| to get them equipped with 28-inch bar- 
|rels? What is the exact groove diam- 
eter of .256 and .30 Newton? In your 
| October, 1917, issue you state in your 
|reply to one, F. A. Jenks, Sherrill, N. 
| Y., that the bore diameter of the .256 
| Newton is .256 inches and rifled .006 
| deep, giving .268 inches diameter across 
| bottoms of grooves. This would. have 
| been true enough if the Newton had 
| been rifled with four grooves in which 
| case the two grooves would be directly 
| opposite each other, giving a groove 
diameter of .268 inches. But understand 
that it has five grooves, so that no two 
grooves will be directly opposite each 
other, but that the land on one side 
and the groove on the other side will 
be directly opposite each other. There- 
|fore, the bore diameter (.256 inch) 
| plus the depth of one groove (.006 
|inch) equals .262 inch, the correct 
groove diameter of the .256 Newton. 
Now am I right or wrong on this sub- 
ject? I only mention it as it may be of 
interest to you.—Melvin Halvorson, Dal- 
ton, Minn. 


Answer.—The only particular weak- 
ness of the Ross rifle that I know of is 
that it is a straight pull bolt action as 
distinguished from the turn-bolt of the 
Mauser, Springfield and other rifles. 
The straight pull is made on the: same 
principle as one of the screw drivers 
that you simply push in on to drive a 
screw home. You push in on the handle 
of this screw driver, and if the screw 
| goes home readily the work is quickly 
accomplished, but if the screw is too 
tight and sticks, you are done. Take 
an ordinary screw driver, then, with a 
handle like an auger. handle, and you 
have such leverage that the screw is 
forced in whether or no—the last rep 
resents the leverage of the turnbolt. | 
think that under ordinary circum 
stances the Ross will extract and sea! 
its shells without any trouble, but an) 
extractor might possibly slip past the 
bead of a shell in my opinion. I hav: 
had this happen with the Springfield 
extractor where I used so much powde! 
as to badly expand the shell. The ex 
tractor simply cut thru the rim. Th 
Ross might do the same without an 
blame being attached to the rifle. A 
the same time, I do not believe that t! 
Ross has the same power of extractic! 
as the camming extractor of the Sprin 
field. The Ross has a very thick an 
powerful case, not at ll likely 
stretch, but with centinual reloadin 
with heavy charges the shells mig! 
become so expanded that the acti 
would not seat them, while shells e 
panded in like degree could be seated b 
the Springfield. What I particular 
like about the Springfield is that 
| will seat and extract cartridges so tig! 
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hat other rifles besides the Ross will 
not handle them, I myself doubt if 
he Ross expands its cases any moive 
han does the Newton, but the Ress 
action is much more likely to be af- 
fected by this expansion. There is 
some proof that the Ross has been fired 
without being perfectly locked, where- 
ipon the bolt blew back. How this 
could have occurred I don’t know and 
am not prepared to argue. The Newton 
Arms Company claim that the .256 with 
140-grain bullet has proved to be a 
trifle more accurate than the §Spring- 
field with 150-grain bullet. They prove 
this by Government figures. I believe 
that the .256 is more 
the .830 Newton, and I suspect that the 
Springfield at 2700 feet will prove a 
trifle better target cartridge than the 
Newton at 3000 feet. Questioning Out- 
door Life’s figures on the bore and 
groove diameter of the .256 looks like 
splitting hairs to me. You will have to 
use the Newton bullets anyhow.— 
Editor. 


With the Newton rifle, if the trigger 
is set, and the gun not fired, can the 
trigger be put back to its original posi- 
tion? In other words, when the trig- 
ger is set, can it be “unset?” If so, 
how may this be done? If you will an- 
swer this question, I shall be greatly 
obliged.—Leslie Vandergrift, Durango, 
Colo. 


Answer.—Yes, you can release the set 
trigger of the Newton after setting it, 
without snapping the hammer. Catch 
the knurled end of the striker and hold 
it; pull the trigger, and if the striker 
starts forward pull it back into place 
until the click shows that the striker 
has been intercepted by the sear again. 
—there you are.—Editor. 





I have a .351 Winchester automatic 
and when shooting the rear sight blurs. 
Please advise me by mail what would 
be a good combination for sights.—B. 
L. Vincent, Albany, N. Y. 


Answer.—Open sights blur with many 
people where the rear sight is too .close 
for the focus of the eye. Better change 
to peep sights. Use a Lyman or a 
Marble peep sight which can be at- 
tached to the tang, and if you are not 
satisfied with the front sight procure 
an ivory or gold bead. These come in 
several different makes and can be fur- 
nished by any good sporting goods deal- 
er.—Kditor. 


I like the Winchester ’95 as it has 
he lever action, which I like better 
han the bolt action. Is there any 
hance of using the .30 Newton cart- 
dge in the .30-06? Is the .30 New- 
m larger in caliber than the 1906? Or 
‘e they the same? Could a person get 

‘ne ’06 bored to shoot the .30 Newton? 
hat is the pressure developed by the 

' Newton cartridge? What is the 

essure developed by the ’06? Would 
iere be any chance of it (the ’06 rifle) 

‘ploding? About what would it cost, 

it can be fixed in this way? If you 

n answer these questions I will be 


ry grateful to you.—Arthur Ward, 
Paso, Tex, 

Answer.—The Newton .30 shell is 
rger than the Government ’06 case, 


d the bolt of the Winchester would 
t handle it. You would have to have 
new bolt in the Winchester, and then 
‘1m convinced that at present it would 

impossible to procure a Newton bar- 
| for the Winchester action. The cal- 


‘Yr is the same, but the case is dif- 





accurate than ‘ 


in the 
you ca. 


ferent. Not much horse sense 
change you suggest anyhow: 


get 3000 feet from the Springfield cart- | 


ridge if you want to by using No. 16 
powder (see Adv. of the Du Pont Com- 
pany). The pressure of the Govern- 
ment cartridge with No. 16 powder and 
150-grain bullet, standard 2700 feet ve- 
locity, would be about 46,000 pounds. 
The pressure of the Newton would be 
about 50,000 pounds. 


of the Newton .30 all right, but I am 
convinced that you couldn’t 


I think the Win- | 
chester action would stand the pressure | 


possibly | 


have the change you suggest made at | 


any price.—Hditor, 


In the October issue of Outdoor Life 
you answered me on some questions re- 
garding tallowed shells, and loading 
coarse shot in a full-choke shotgun. I 


wish to thank you, for it and ag you | 


it not 


at turkeys, 


make a remark about 
proper to shoot buckshot 
etc. 


I beg to say that what prompted | 


being | 


me to ask that question was a narrow | 
escape I had from a wild boar, when | 


out hunting quail near our ranch in Old 
Mexico and I had but my little 16-gauge 
shotgun. Besides my own experience my 
knowledge of shotgun lore is fully de- 
rived from your works on the matter, 
“The American Shotgun,” ete, and I 
value your advice and information so 
much that for years I have been clip- 
ping your articles on shotguns out of 
the sporting magazines and have made 
them into a book which not for a whole 
world, I even would think of lending to 


my closest friend.—Ed. Flores, San An- | 


tonio, Tex. 
Answer.—Your letter is so flattering 


that I am afraid to publish it—besides, | 


I doubt if the editor would allow me 
to. If you have been keeping tab on 
me all the years I have been writing, 
you'll corner me one of these days, for 
I am liable to change my mind about 
things. I’d like to be able to shoot 
quail in a place where a wild boar was 
liable to charge me, and I’d sure have 
some buckshot in my pocket, too. Wild 
boars or javelinas don’t count in the 
ethics of shotgun shooting. I was sure 
that somebody wanted those buckshot 


to shoot deer with. A three-barrel gun | 


would be fine in that wild hog country, 
but at that I’d as leave trust buckshot, 
if one of those little devils came scoot- 
ing for me thru the cactus. The last 
thing that charged me was a wild bull. 
He treed me on a haystack and wouldn’t 
let me off. I had a Newton. 256 rifle, 
and when I got tired of perching on the 
hay, I took a shot at his confounded 
tail and managed to cut it clean off. 


back at his stump of a tail. Some of 
these days when our Mexican cousins 


He | 
went off switching and tearing, looking | 


become more peaceable than the wild | 
hog, write me and I'll ride in on you | 


at that ranch. I’d feel pretty safe with 


the boars, having a pocketful of buck- J 


shot, but I don’t know about a brown 
fellow who hadn’t made up his mind 
that he liked me. Good wishes. Kill 
the boar next time.—Editor. 





I need a gun for jackrabbit and crows 
particularly. Would like something not 
larger than .25 caliber. I have a Win- 
chester W. R. F., new—a fine little gun 
but it has not got enough punch. What 
are the groups to be expected of the 
Marlin Model 27 S., 25 rimfire, also the 
Winchester Model 1890, .22 W. R. F, 
when shooting 100 and 200 yards and 
fired by an expert. I would like the 
same information on the Marlin 27 §., 
.25-20 and the Winchester single shot 














APPETITE! 


OESN’T take long for old- 

timers of the woods to get 

set for lunch or supper. And 

nowadays, in their simple, satis- 

fying spreads, you will most often 

see the open jar of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. 


These old-timers, in carrying 
Beech-Nut, know that the little 
space it occupies in the kit is 
more than compensated by the 
nourishment it yields. For Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter contains three 
times the food value of steak, four 
times that of eggs. 

Then the favor—a blend of best 
Virginia and Spanish peanuts, roasted, 
salted, and crushed to smooth butter. 


For your next trip, get Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. From your dealer or 
outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BrECH-NuT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


‘* Foods of Finest Flavor”’ 














Catch Big Fish! 


Send 75c today for the 
liveliest bait that floats. 


Rush Tango Minnow 


A sure killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muscallonge. For 
trolling or casting. At your dealer's or direct, postpaid 75c 
*Regular,’’ *‘Junior,”’ 


or ‘‘Weedless Midget’’ models each 
Four of assorted colors -_— oe 
and models, $3.00. ~ 

: RUSH TANGO 


MIDGET 


we 


Dealers: Send today 
for my generous 
Selling Plan. Ask 
your jobber for 


beautifully 

lithograph- & wa 

ed Counter 

Display, a J. K. RUSH 
FREE - “6 


954 Rush Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
















EXCUSE, MIE 
This 1s rufus y Diy 


Your 
Boy About This! 


Boys, you can 
make good money 
each month selling 
The Boys’ Maga- 
zine. Gives splendid 
business experience 
of great value later 
on in life. 


Write us today for 
5 copies. Send no 
money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. — 


Dept. A51 Smethport, Pa. 


SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 























JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys. Lakes, and Rivers. In alessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is tlie Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter 


THE LEEK RANCH 


ts situated in the midst of this region, at the 

base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 
On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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.22-13-45. I have used the .25-20, but I 
have not been able to get as accurate 
shooting from it as I had hoped for. I 
used black powder cartridges. I have 


| never fired the .25 rimfire or .22-13-45. 
| Judging from the table of trajectories 


and velocities, the .22-13-45 Winchester, 
if it were a repeater, would be the ideal 


| gun for rabbit and other small game, 


| 


providing it is accurate.—C. E. Hans- 
barger, Anthony, Kan, 

Answer.—I’d expect groups of four 
inches at 100 yards from either the .25 
rimfire or the .22 W. R. F.—possibly an 
inch finer for the .25. At 200 yards the 
.25 would shoot into an 8-inch, possibly 
into a 6-inch occasionally; the .22 into 
an 8 or 10-inch. The .25-20 ought to 
shoot into an 8-inch at 200 yards regu- 
larly, and often into a 6-inch—very fine 
groups have been made with the .25-20 
and hand-loaded shells—bullets either 
seated in the barrel or projecting from 
the shell and not crimped. The cart- 
ridge ought to shoot into a 3-inch at 106 
yards. You have mentioned no cart- 
ridge more accurate than the _ .25-20 
single shot, and if you failed to get ac- 
curacy, take it that the barrel was at 
ault. Neither have you mentioned a 
better gun nor as good a gun for crows 
and jackrabbits. The .22-13-45 has a 
pretty heavy charge of black powder, 
and fouls quickly. It should shoot into 
a 4-inch at 100 yards when kept clean, 
using semi-smokeless powder, and pref- 
erably a bullet weighing around 50 
grains. In black powder days this cart- 
ridge was appreciated for its flat trajec- 
tory and velocity, but was never regard- 
ed as particularly accurate. If I were 
selecting a gun for crows and jackrab- 
bits, knowing I should have to shoot 
from 100 to 200 yards, I’d take the 
.25-35 Winchester in preference to 
anything you have mentioned. This 
cartridge can be loaded with 10 grains 
of Du Pont No. 80 and either the gas- 
check or the Savage 87-grain bullet and 
will then give fine results at_ short 
range on small game—reaching out, of 
course, with the full charge for the 


| crows and the rabbits.—Editor. 


* caliber of the gun. 


I have a .30 Newton rifle with a 30- 
inch barrel. I live in a thickly-settled 
country and shoot the rifle against a 
high railroad bank. This rifle makes a 
jot of noise that most of the people 
around here do not like. I’ve heard 
about the Maxim silencer. What is the 
address of the people that manufacture 
it and what is the price of the silencer? 
Can one put it on and take it off at 
will? Must the rifle be sent to the fac- 
tory for the silencer to be put on? Will 
it effect velocity or accuracy in any 
way ?—N. Bogus, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Answer.—The address of the Maxim 
Silencer Company is 62 Homestead 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. The silencer costs 

| from eight dollars up, depending on the 
In case of your gun 
it would probably cost about ten dollars. 


| It would have to be fitted at the factory, 


and then could be put on and taken off 
by you. Barrel would have to be thread- 
ed for it, so would have to be sent to 
the factory unless you had the services 
of an expert gunsmith who was accus- 
tomed to the work. It will not affect 
the velocity or the accuracy—may 
change the sighting a little for it re- 
duces the jump of the gun.—Editor. 


I have a .22 caliber Winchester Model 
1906, which does not eject the shell af- 
ter it has been fired. It will eject a 
shell which has not been fired so I 
Can 


do not think the ejector is at fault. 


you tell me what to use on the inside 
of the barrel so as to remedy the 
trouble? Is there some preparation that 
would clean the chamber thoroly, such 
as nitro solvent? Which is better to 
use, greased or greaseless bullets? Is 
one more injurious to a rifle than the 
other?—Herbert Scheuner, La Crescen- 
ta, Calif, 

Answer.—Either the chamber of your 
rifle is rusty and dirty or the ejector is 
faulty. If there is rust in the chamber 
get some Winchester rust remover and 
scour it out thoroly—then keep the 
chamber greased. If this does no good, 
then you need a new extractor. The 
shells expand slightly when fired, 
which accounts for their not coming out 
afterward as readily as before. If the 
rifle has seen considerable service the 
extractor is probably worn, and a new 
one would put the gun to working all 
right. Use greased bullets when pos- 
sible.—Editor. 


Will you kindly let me know which 
is the best peep sight for the .250-3000 
Savage high-power rifle. I don’t fancy 
the wind gauge rear sight that the rifle 
is fitted with—Charles E. Millar, Pe- 
kisko, Alberta. 


Answer.—Get a Lyman or a Marble 
tang peep sight. Both are made on the 
same principle and either is equally 
good.—KEditor, 


I notice in some ads of the Spring- 
field army rifle the expression “star- 
gauged.” Will you kindly give me the 
meaning of “star gauged.” Also will 
you kindly state what the verdict is of 
the Newton .30 caliber; have seen no 
statements of anyone using it—E. L. 
Chenoweth, Winnemucca, Nev. 

Answer.—A star-gauged barrel is one 
that has been especially measured and 
inspected by Government officials. It 
guarantees that the barrel does not vary 
from the standard in diameter of bore, 
lands, and etc. Such gauging is sup- 
posed to be a guarantee of accuracy. 
We have never heard a complaint as 
to the Newton .30 caliber. Such reports 
as have come in praise the arm.—Editor. 


In a recent number of Outdoor Life 
I saw that a .30-30 Winchester cartridge 
could be loaded with Du Pont No. 18 
powder and give a velocity of 2500 feet. 
Will you please let me know if the 
Remington No. 14A trombone action 
rifle, .80 caliber will safely handle this 
cartridge, and how to load them. What 
tools will be needed?—C. M. Scott, 
Marysville, Cal. 

Answer.—I see no reason why the 
Remington trombone action should not 
handle the improved .30 caliber cart- 
ridge equally as well as the Winchester 
.30-30. The .30-30 when charged with 
the No. 18 powder is supposed to give 
the increased velocity with very littl: 
greater breech pressure than the old 
cartridge has with its less velocity 
therefore is equally safe in any gun. I! 
is to be kept in mind that the 150-grain 
bullet is to be used. but that bulle 
is at least as well adapted to the .30-3 
as it is to the Springfield or the Krag 
You will need Ideal No. 10 reloadin: 
tools, or possibly Newton makes too! 
for the cartridges which would wor 
equally as well as the Ideal. Further 
you will require an Ideal Universa 
powder measure—either the measure 0’ 
a druggist’s scale, or both. I generall) 
use both when loading full charge: 
throwing within a grain or two of th 
required charge by means of the mea 
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“IDEA 


Canvas 


LEGGINGS 


U. S. ARMY STANDARD 


The Boys in the Service tell us 
"They Stand Up, 
They Fit and Wear Well" 


They are the kind you want for 
any sort of Outdoor Service. 


They "can't be beat" 


Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 
Easy to put on and take off. 


Look for the "Ideal" label. 







SIZE No. 1 CALF 13 inches 
aia ai MR RN aie PATENTS 
“ 3 15“ PROTECTED 
oe eae WT 
Tr ec pat pod ITLE 


P e 
PATENTED, May 26, 1908 pa 


Dec 27,1910 March 28,1911 
If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Service Dept. 
ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 

















Want a Binocular? 


Our factory is serving Uncle 
Sam. We cannot, until further 
notice, fill binocular orders 
| calling for immediate delivery. 


} We continue the use of this space 
| in appreciation of this splendid 
magazine “Outdoor Life,’’ which 
has enabled us to successfully 
place our binoculars in the hands 
of the world’s best sportsmen. 


Paul Weiss, Optician, Denver, Colo. 











WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. : 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








| off before it 


| do it, and the approximate cost. 
information you may give will be great- | 
ly appreciated.—Wm, Jeans, Hogqiuam, | 


| shell head. 


| ure, and then, having placed the charge 
cn the scale, take the blade of a knife | 
| and dip in more until the scale exactly | 
| balances. 


You will probably need to 


| resize the muzzle of the shell with the 
| device that comes with the tool for this 


purpose. And it is possible, too, that 
with the Remington action you will need 
to resize the entire shell, the trombone 
action not handling a tight case very 
well. The Ideal Company will furnish 
a tool for resizing the entire shell— 
this does not come with the reloading 
tool. If resizing the entire shell, put it 





into the resizer as far as it will go, | 


and then squeeze it in the rest of the 
way between the jaws of a vice, then 
drive it out and your shell is ready. 
Instructions will come with the _ tool. 


| Get the Ideal Hand Book. You will need 
| it when using the reloading tool, and 


the Ideal measure.—Editor, 

As a reader of your magazine, I am 
writing for information relative to a 
rifle, the 6mm, Lee straight pull. Could 





| not this rifle be rechambered and bored 


to .25 caliber? If it could be made to 
take either the .250 Savage cartridge or 
.25 Remington it would suit me fine. If 
this work could be done I would like 
the address of a gunsmith who could 
Any 


Wash. 

Answer.—There would be no mechan- 
ical difficulty in rechambering your 
rifle for the Savage .250, and I believe 
the bolt could be made to accept the 
However, I do not know 


| whether or not the Savage shell would 


work thru the magazine. The Reming- 


| ton automatic shell would be too small 


and the barrel would have to be cut 
could be rechambered. 


| Write to A. W. Peterson, 1425 Lawrence 


| St., Denver, Colo. 


| 


| do this work, and what it 


He will advise you 
as to whether or not it is practicable to 
will cost.— 


| Editor. 


I am thinking of getting an old cap- 
and-ball six-shooter to practice with, as 
well as for the novelty of owning one. 
How accurate do you consider these 
guns? Can you give me instructions 
for loading? Would you advise using 
some kind of patch between the bullet 


| and powder? How would it do to coat 


| the bullets with tallow and not 
| the patch? 


use 
What powder do you con- 


| sider best for use in these guns, and 


| how much would you advise using. 


I 


| am enclosing stamp for answer by mail. 


—Fred F. Meadows, Homer, La. 


Answer.—The accuracy of a cap-and- 
ball revolver, granted that it has been 


| used, would depend on the condition it 


} out a patch. 





was in. Not knowing, I am at a loss 
to even hazard a guess. If it is in good 
condition and the bullet fits, it ought 
to shoot into a 6-inch ring 
yards. Try greasing the bullet with- 
The most accurate shoot- 
ing that I ever saw done with a cap- 
and-ball revolver was with patched bul- 
lets, greasing the patch, but the load- 
ing is a good deal of trouble. If the 
gun is not accurate without the patch, 
tho, try it, taking care to select the 
right thickness of patch material. Use 
a fine-grained black powder, and put in 
enough so that when the bullet is 
seated upon it, it will be from an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch below the mouth 
of the cylinder. 
seated on the powder, but you can use 
less powder and push the ball farther 
down if you like.—Editor. 





at fifty | 


The bullet should be | 


| 






A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 





a Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 


makes it absolutely 
Cap has Fur or 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 


waterproof 
Flannel inside 


is the best and most practical cap ver 
made for autoist and all who are muck out- 
doors. See them at your dealers. If he 
will not supply you we will ser prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 
Beware of Imitations 





Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$2.00 


Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY 


Look for Label 


ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 








“Grapes of Gold,” 
Yes, That’s the Ver- 
dict. Every Live 
Angler Enjoys This 
Leader ’cause It 
Never Fails Him. 
Edward Harbison, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., writes—‘‘I have used the 
TELARANA NOVA Leaders for 
two seasons, both in salt water 
and fresh water, and they are a 
delight and a pleasure to use.”’ 


Try One Yourself—Send 25c for Sample 


JOE WELSH 


California 





Pasadena, 


Exclusive Agent 
U. S. and Canada 

















What Kind of A Man Are You? 


You young man? Are you prepared to meet face to face what 
life has in store for you and make a success of it, or are you 
going to fallin behind with the grand army of incompetents-- 
physical and mental weaklings who never get anywhere? 
Rarely, if ever, has a man succeeded in life without health 
You will find physical wrecks by the wayside of life suffering 
for their early mistakes and errors. There is a reason for this 
AM A BUILDER OF MEN 
Make it re-builder if you like--the results are the same because 
they are based on a system which has taken alifetime to study 
out and perfect. I, personally, am the result of that system 
1 experimented first with myself, because I wanted to be sure 
hen [I tried it on others with the same 
marvelous results. I have never had a 
failure among the many thousands who 
have placed themselves in my hands. I 
annihilate physical ills, and in many 
cases, mentalills. There are nodrugsin my 
prescription. ‘‘Throw phy-.icsto the dogs.”’ 
If ever there was a royal road to health, 
strength, energy and vitality, it is that 
known asthe Strongfort System by which 
each pupil receivesindividual instructions, 
Are You Interested in Yourself? 
Have you made a mistake at some time in 
your life as a result of which you are now 
suffering and paying the penalty? What 
are you going to do about it? Do you know 
that I can help you and will? In all 
earnestness and sincerity I beg of you to 
LET ME RE-BUILD YOU 
There is a liberal education in my book, 
“Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental Energy.” 
It is FREE. Send for it today and include 
three 2c stamps to cover mailing expenses 
LIONEL STRONCFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
649 Park Bidg. Newark, N. J. 
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ITHACA WINS 


WITH HARRY LORENSON 
POINTING IT 


ACIFIC COAST long run record 
P and U. S. record for past 10 years, 
345 targets without a miss, also 
| high over all, 491 x 500 at California- 
|| Nevada State shoot. The California- 
Nevada State championship was won 
by Fred Bair with 100 straight. He 
shot an ITHACA. 
Any one can shootanITHACA better. 
Catalog free. 
|| Double Hammerless Guns, $32.50 up. 
|| Single Barrel Trap Guns, $100.00 up. 


Address Box 10 
ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 












































PATENTED 8-3~15 


“PERFECTION” 


| s for fishing rod tips. N re lin tting or 

snarling. Improves your casting. Outlivesyour best rod. Absolut 

iaranteed, or your money back. All sizes, f ny roc 
ONLY 50 CENTS EACH 

ish special ting tor butt gu anc reel guices 


a 
free 


ee eaiarial: isratan 
You will have them eventually. Why not now 

THE PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 

613 SEVENTEENTH ST. 


n 


DENVER, COLO 









THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 











grade guns 
for 60 years. 
Ask the oldest 
shooter you know 
who made the first 
high grade gun in 
America and he will 
tell you "Lefever." 
When the worlds 
cane ta 
was shot off in 
London a Lefever 
won it. 

Quality always 
wins. 

Write for catalog— 
double guns $33 up. 
There will be a short- 
age of guns this year 
buy early. 

Lefever Arms Co., Inc., Box 1010, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 











Will you be kind enough to answer 
a new English reader thru your “Arms 
and Ammunition Query Column” the 
following: (1) If there is any firm in 
America manufacturing a .22-cal. long 
cartridge, with nickel-coated bullets. If 
so, please give name and address. (2) 
(To settle an argument) Which would 
you prefer, deep penetration or weight 
of lead? The following as an example: 
A and B firing at a pigeon at 30 yds. 
range with 12-bore shotgun. A fires 
No. 4 shot and gets 4 pellets on the 
bird, penetrating to a depth of 1% in. 
B fires (also at 30 yds. range) with 
No. 9 shot and gets twice the weight 
of lead on the bird that A got with his 
4 pellets, but his penetration only 
amounts to % of anin. The crown pig- 
eons here are very strong and hard to 
knock over. Which hit would give the 
better result?—A. B. Robertson, British 
North Borneo. 


Answer.—If .22-cal. long cartridge you 
have reference to the ordinary .22 long 
rim-fire, or the .22 long rifle, neither is 
loaded with a jacketed bullet. But 
there are .22-cal. centerfire cartridges 
which might aptly be termed “long” 
and these have jackets, jackets made 
of copper, not nickel or cupro-nickel. 
No. 2—The real answer to this query, 
would be the behavior of the pigeon 
shot at. It seems to me that four pel- 
lets of No. 4 shot, penetrating an inch 
and a half, ought to kill him about as 
dead as pigeon will ever be; on the 
other hand, twice the weight of lead 
contained in the 4 shot in the shape of 
No. 9s, penetration % of an inch, ought 
to simply smother the bird, breaking 
legs, wings and neck, so that he couldn’t 
even flutter, which he might do after 
being hit with the No, 4s. Four pel- 
lets of No. 4 shot (American 4s, not 
English) running 132 pellets to the 
ounce, weigh 13.24 grains. A pellet of 
No.9 shot, running 568 pellets to the 
ounce, weighs .77 of a grain. Doubling 
the weight of lead in 4 pellets of No. 
4 shot gives 26.48 grains. Divide this 
by .77, the weight of one pellet of No. 
9s, and we have the number of 9s which 
would strike the bird as 34. Thirty- 
four pellets of No. 9 shot at 30 yards 
ought to be .more deadly, granted a 
penetration of % of an inch, than 4 
pellets of No. 4 shot. However, from a 
practical standpoint the question is not 
fairly stated. Ordinarily, with the ma- 
jority of guns, No. 4 shot would pat- 
tern from 5 to 7 per cent higher than 
No. 9 shot. Therefore in place of 
double the weight of lead in the bird 
with the small pellets, there would be 
from 5 to 7 per cent less weight of 
lead in him with the No, 9s than with 
the fours. What would happen to the 
pigeon if he were struck with 8 or 9 
pellets of the 4s. As a matter of fact 
neither size of shot is adapted to pig- 
eon shooting. be the birds crown pig- 
eons or any other kind. The right size 
of shot is No. 7 American or 6 Eng- 
lish, running 270 to 290 pellets to the 
cunce. It is always a gamble and a 


|guess as to what effect shot pellets 
| will 
|actly where they strike and whether or 
i'not a vital part is struck. 
‘in the head or neck would kill outright 


have on a bird—depends on ex- 


One pellet 


where the pigeon might struggle out 
of bounds with ten shot in his body. 
However, on the law of averages, 10 
pellets of No. 6 shot, each penetrating 
to the vitals, ought to be more immed- 
iately fatal than 4 or 5 pellets of No. 
4s. As to the No, 9s, they would kill 
well at 30 yards, but at 40 yards driv- 
ing bird, the chances are you merely 
pricked him, no matter how many shot 
landed on the mark. 


I have just purchased a Scott gun, 
20-gauge, 28-inch barrels, right barrel 
modified and left full choke. I find the 
gun is chambered for a shell 254 inches 
long. Can you tell me whether I will 
get as good results with a 21-inch shell 
as with a 25-inch. The latter length 
I cannot get in factory-loaded shells. 
Also send me table showing what a 20- 
gauge, bored as this gun is should shcot 
in a 30-inch circle No. 8 chilled shot, 
at thirty yards.—E. T. Gregorie, Jam- 
nica, N. Y. 

Answer.—I prefer using the exact 
shell for which a gun is chambered, 
when that is possible, but you should 
get average results when shooting a 
2%-inch shell in a gun chambered for 
25g-inch. The majority of us are do- 
ing just that, having 12-gauge guns 
chambered for 2%-inch shells in which 
we use cases 25% inches long. If your 
gun has a long, well-tapered cone, you 
might try shells 2% inches long. I 
have used the longer shell in a Fox gun 
chambered for 24-inch cases, and in 
this gun they work very well. I am 
by no means certain that they will in 
a Scott, tho. It is an experiment and 
they may shoot off the end of the case. 
Your full choked barrel, loaded with 2% 
drams of powder and %-ounce No. 8 
shot should pattern at distance you 
mention, from 230 to 245 shot; modified 
barrel from 195 to 210. 


Mr. Askins’ answer to an inquiry pub- 
lished in your June number of Out- 
door Life, has interested me in the 28- 
ga. gun. The only 28-ga. which Parker 
Brothers have in stock, that fits me, 
weighs 5 lbs., 5 ozs., having 26-in. bar- 
rels, full-choke. I believe I shall be sat- 
isfied with this weight and length, pro- 
viding the gun bored for a 2%-in. shell 
will handle 2 drams of powder and %- 
oz. of shot. Will Mr. Askins be kind 
enough to give me his opinion, as to 
whether this gun, so chambered, should 
handle the load referred to success 
fully—Henry W. Showers, N. Y. C. 


Answer.—Five lbs., 5 ozs. is pretty 
light for a 28-bore gun to handle 2 
drams of powder and % of an oz. of 
shot. However, the Parkers are very 
conservative people, and if they wil! 
agree to chamber this gun for the 27<- 
in. shell, knowing the load that is t 
be placed in it, then you may rest con 
fident that the barrels will be stron: 
enough to take care of the pressure 
My own opinion is that the Park: 
Bros. will object to the load, and wi! 
insist that you reduce the shot charg 
to 5-oz. Not knowing the strength o 
the barrels in question, it would not b 
right for me to advise you to go co! 
trary to their instructions. 
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REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 








I wish to know from your pistol, ed- 
itor why, if the .38 Officers’ model 
Colt double-action is the best balanced 
and most accurate of all the Colt guns, 
why is the single action placed above 
the double action .44-40 and .45s? Why 
should not the .45 double action Serv- 
ice target be on a par with the Offi- 
cers’ model .38, as they both look the 
same only the .45 is heavier. Have I 
started something?—G, J. Hawley, Hob- 
son, Mont. 

Answer.—In reply to your letter of 
the 28rd, will say the Colt .45 new 
service revolver is approximately three 
ounces heavier than a Colt.single army 
revolver, of the same length of barrel, 
and the frame is larger all around. It 
is so constructed that the gun, on ac- 
count of its weight and size, stands too 
much up above the hand, which makes 
the recoil much more noticeable to the 
shooter. It also feels very awkward 
to most men unless they have a very 
large hand. There is no reason why 
the new service revolver should not 
be as accurate as the single action, and 
it no doubt is, if one has the hand to 
handle it properly, and is satisfied with 
the feel of it. There are very few re- 
volver shooters who can shoot a Cali- 
ber larger than a .38. Some of the 
best shots with a .38 caliber revolver, 
have gone all to pieces when they use 
a .45 caliber revolver on account of the 
heavier recoil. The writer has an un- 
usually large hand, and for that reason 
prefers the other to the new service 
model, 


What kind of a revolver is the best 
for a man with a large hand, wearing 
a 10% glove? Will the Colt new Serv- 
ice be a better arm for me than a S. 
& W. gun on account of a larger grip? 
What one of the three cartridges is the 
best for a side arm. The Colt .45, .44 
Russian or .44 S. & W. Special? Will 
the .44 Russian and the .44 Special 
shoot in the same arm? Can you give 
me the name of a sporting goods dealer 
who can supply me with these arms? 
—Theo. F. Matthiesen, Waco, Neb. 


Answer.—The single action Colt, the 
Colt’s New Service, and the .44 Smith 
& Wesson Special are all well adapted 
to a large hand. There is considerable 
difference in opinion as to which is the 
best cartridge for a revolver, my choice 
is the .44 S. & W. Special. The .44 Rus- 
ian cartridge can be fired in the .44 
Special chamber with good _ results. 
‘he Denver firms from which all fire- 
rms can be procured are The George 
'ritch Hardware Co., The Whitney 
porting Goods Co. 
I am the proud owner of a .45 Colt 
A., 51%4-in. barrel. A short time ago 
bought an Ideal tool and cast some 
illets, using lead and tin as per their 
structions. Their handbook says 255 
s., but I get 270. I suppose the dif- 
rence is due to the hollow base as 
factory-loaded ammunition. Would 
iis make any great difference? Can 
correct the weight by the addition of 
n or would this make the bullet too 
ard? There is another thing that 
others me. The Ideal Handbook says 
ers. F. F. G. black powder. Should 
ot the .45 use more than this? Will 


you please tell me how to reload for 
short range work? I wish to get a 
Winchester carbine for game up to and 
including deer. I would also like to use 
the gun for target werk. What caliber 
would you suggest as most desirable? 
—Harry W. Bender, Berkeley, Calif, 


Answer.—After about twenty years’ 
experience in reloading cartridges, I de- 
cided that the factories who make a 
business of making ammunition could 
do it much better than I could. 
Ideal Handbook is the best authority on 
reloading cartridges to be had, for re- 


The | 


loading light loads I would suggest try- | 


ing what is known as the Collar But- 
ton bullet, described in the Handbook 
as No. 457,130, and 15 egrs., F. F. G. 
black powder, and by increasing 
powder charge a little at a time and 


the | 


hardening up the bullet graduaily you | 
can produce a very desirable light load. | 


I think 38 grs. of black powder is all 
that will burn behind any bullet in a 
revolver either in a 5% or 7%-in. bar- 
rel. The carbine for the purposes you 
have described I would suggest the .25- 
35, 1894 model, fitted with a 1A Lyman 
rear sight. 


I have been planning to get a Colt 
revolver. I have got the opinion of 
several people. One party said he 
liked the .45 Frontier revolver the best 
and others differ. I thought I would 


ask you and take your advice. I want 
a revolver for all-around use, such as 
for home use, hunting bear, cougar, 


etc. If you will give me your advice as 
to which is the best revolver for my 


use I will be ever so thankful. And | 
please tell me the best caliber, length 
of barrel, etc. Also state double or | 
single action—Harry Hart, Puyallup, 
Wash. 

Answer.—Very few big game hunt- | 


ers rely on revolvers to kill big game | 


with, there is no such thing as a re- 
volver or gun made to cover 


all-around | 


uses, and most any old kind of a gun | 


answers for around home. 
hunt big game such as bears, cougars, 
etc., with a revolver, I would advise 
using the most powerful revolver ob- 
tainable, which is the Colt .45 S. A. 
Army with 714-in. barrel. And use 
black powder cartridges, powder 38 gers. 
and the 255-gr. bullet to get the great- 
est execution—and have a tree handy. 


Please inform me what difference 
there is in accuracy between the .38 
Army Special Colt and the somewhat 
lighter .38 Police Positive Special, as- 


suming 6-in. barrels in either case, and | 


in the hands of an expert revolver 
shot. Is the difference very pronounced 
or more theoretical than practical.—L. 
F. T. Allen, Chicago. 


Answer.—The .38 Colt Army Special 
is one of the most accurate of revol- 
vers for any distance. The .38 Colt 
P,. P. is a very accurate revolver for 
short distances, but on account of the 
much lighter load the trajectory and 
energy is not sufficient for long dis- 
tances. The .38 Colt P. P. Special is 
a wonderful arm for its weight, but it 
is considered too light for extremely 
accurate work. 


If you must | 
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“Bigzer than Weather’ 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 
110 Spruce St. Duluth, Minn. 
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BAITS 


Hook and Land’em. 


You can depend on the old, reliable 
Hildebrandt bait makers—artisans 
with years of experience in the game 
of fooling the fish. 302 sizes and kinds 
of baits to select from, every one made like a 
piece of jewelry. Each bait designed for some 
particular fish or kind of fishing. 

Write for the big 1918 Hildebrandt catalog of 
Baits and Tackle; baits shown in full size and 
actual colors. A two-cent stamp brings it. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
759 High St., Logansport, Ind. 






























DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 














The Harrier. 


The harrier is a small edition of the 
foxhound, and occupies a place between 
the beagle and foxhound. It used to be 
difficult to determine where the fox- 
hound left off and the harrier began, 
but now a well-defined type known as 
the harrier type is well established. 
The body is a small foxhound body, 
generally speaking, not built on quite 
such racy outlines, but, nevertheless, 
designed to stand up to hard work, The 
head is lighter and the skull formation 
not quite so broad, with the principal 
difference that the muzzle tapers much 
more than does the foxhound muzzle. 

Harriers are used solely to hunt the 
hare, and while we follow beagles on 
foot, we ride after the harriers on 
horseback; and the harriers while slow- 
er than foxhounds, are much faster 
than beagles, The name harrier has 
nothing to do with the word hare, but 
is derived from the use of hounds in 
“harrying,”’ or driving game. Great ef- 
forts have been made to develop hounds 
solely for hare hunting that were fast 
enough to ride after on horseback, and 
the harrier is a result. This sport at 
one time even ranked higher than fox 
hunting in England, and has always 
been especially popular among those 
who could not afford the expense of 
fox hunting, yet love to ride to hounds 
occasionally in a limited way. 

The harrier has been repeatedly 
crossed with the foxhound and beagle 
until the old-time strain is hard to get. 
There are many lightly built small 
strains of foxhounds in this country 
that are the exact counterpart of the 
English harrier. The harrier carries a 
scent just as nicely as a foxhound or 
beagle, but they lack the dash of the 
modern foxhound; and what is better 
for hare hunting, they are much easier 
to manage and hunt. 

I have hunted for hours with Sir 
John Amory’s harriers, in Devon, but 
we never got very far away from the 
place where we met; it was easy-going, 
picnicy hunting. The hare circled thru 
four or five farms all the time, and I 
well remember the last run I was in 
on account of the hare swimming the 
canal, a pretty sight when the pack 
crossed after her in plain view of the 
field. I have often heard this pack of 
harriers’ voices “chiming” in their ken- 
nels at night three or four miles away. 
I have not heard the southern packs 
of foxhounds “chiming” as do the Eng- 
lish hounds; perhaps they do it. I wish 
some foxhound reader would enlighten 
me on this subject. 

I will admit hare hunting seems 
rather tame after fox hunting, but no 
one who loves hunting would miss it 
altogether. I have never seen the sub- 
ject of the similarity of certain types 
of American foxhounds to the English 





CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 








harrier discussed, but there is an inter- 
esting and noticeable likeness in the two 
varieties of these hounds. I think the 
types of American hounds which close- 
ly resemble the English harriers were 
just evolved from various beagle and 
foxhound crosses, like the original har- 
rier in England. The washed-out-look- 
ing, undecided coloration of the harrier 
does not help his popularity, a beauti- 
fully marked and beautifully matched 
pack standing out in sharp contrast to 
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the greensward, whose voices combine 
together to make a mellow chorus of 
music, will be a lasting inspiration to 
anyone who has the privilege of follow- 
ing them. 


Distemper. 
PART IV. 


Of all the cures that were ever her- 
alded to cure distemper, the combina- 
tion of inula and echinacea has prob- 
ably had the greatest free advertising 
of all the distemper cures that have 
been offered to the dog-owning public; 
and this may be said to be the latest 
up-to-the-minute cure as far as drugs 
go. The two drugs, inula helenium and 
echinacea augustifolia, theoretically 
work together to raise the natural re- 
sisting powers of the organism against 
any invading infection. These two 
drugs are not supposed to act on the 
disease itself, but to increase the power 
of the defensive cells to resist disease. 
These two drugs are administered in- 
tramuscularly (in the thigh) every day 
in doses from 2 to 10 cc. If the medi- 
cine is given subcutaneously an abscess 
may develop, so the hyperdermic in- 
jections are given into the muscular 
tissue. Authorities differ very much 
on the effect and results of this treat- 
ment for distemper, Extravagant claims 
have been made for this medication, 
and wonderful cures have been claimed, 
but at the same time eminent authori- 
ties have reported continual failure 
with the use of this line of treatment. 

A prominent opponent of the inula 
and exchinacea treatment is Doctor 
Slawson. Writing in the American 


Journal of Veterinary Science he says 
he ‘“‘employed it in a few cases, but 
that results in his experience with this 
treatment had not been entirely satis- 
factory;” in one or two cases he men- 
tions that a paralysis of the muscles 
occurred from the hypodermic injec- 
tion. I could quote other authorities 
that have tried it out without any 
great success. 

Distemper has always been defined 
as a catarrhal fever, but it seems to 
me that it could now, with more re- 
cent scientific delving into this dis- 
ease, be defined with greater preci- 
sion; however, methods which tend to 
cure the disease interest us more than 
definitions of the disease itself. Dis- 
temper has always been considered a 
disease of the mucous membrane. Of 
course it is not, for the truth is that 
the catarrhal condition—the discharge 
of mucous from the nose, etc.—is a 
symptom, not a disease in itself. Ca- 
tarrh is a hypersecretion of the mucous 
glands, or weeping of the mucous 
membrane surface, caused by the irri- 
tation of toxins in the blood. Nature 
in her efforts at eliminating toxin 
brings about this excessive discharge 
of mucous. The infecting organism is 
ubiquitous, and I believe seizes the op- 
portunity of attacking the system, dur- 
ing periods of depression and enerva- 
tion, following periods of great nervous 
excitement, or lowered bodily resist- 
ance from any cause. Then again there 
seems to be in all dogs a fixed hered- 
itary diathesis; nearly all dogs devel- 
op it because the canine race has a 
pathological tendency handed down 
for thousands of generations. 

In discussing a disease like distem- 
per, where no two cases are alike, it is 
obviously. difficult to fit a remedy for 
all cases; but there are some condi- 
tions that are common to all cases; for 
instance, in nearly all cases there is a 
gastro-intestinal decomposition, with 
resulting auto-intoxication, toxemia, 
etc., and nothing can be better or safer 
for this than colonic flushing. A quart 
of warm water with a tablespoonful of 
glycerine every day as an injection is 
good; also stomach lavage would be 
very good if practiced at the right time 
and under the right circumstances, 
especially in the severely catarrhal 
cases. I have administered strong salt 
and water solutions, to cause vomiting 
and to clean out the stomach, with 
great success; this not only cleans out 
the stomach but stimulates the mucous 
membranes. It is hard to advise what 
to feed, but small quantities of broth, 
mutton broth preferred, is very hard 
tc beat. Hot baths, with friction by 
dry towel afterwards, seldom hurt; 


and they often help to equalize the cir- 
culation. 

Running a red-hot nail thru the up- 
per loose skin at the top of the neck, 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month, 


Each number and inigj 
For the protection of both a 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


al counts as a separate word. 
vertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


Copy should be received by the 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 








stamps or coin. 3-tf) 
NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIRE- 
DALES, by R. M. Palmer. Sixth and 


revised edition of this book just pub- 
lished. When five editions of any book 
are completely sold out and it is neces- 
sary to issue a sixth, it is hardly neces- 
sary to exploit the value of that book. 
This is a book of general information 


valuable to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs. Much valuable 


information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the 
care and raising of puppies, diseases and 
proper treatment, etc., etc. Price post- 
paid, cloth binding, $1.60; heavy paper, 
$1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 12-tf 


WASHOE AIREDALES have a national 

reputation for gameness, intelligence 
and high standard of appearance. Two 
litters which combine the greatest win- 
ning blood lines in America today, and 
from parents that are hunted fifty-two 
weeks a year, are now ready to ship. 
Order now; they won’t last long. Washoe 
Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 9-1t 


MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 

working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
jes from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 
bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale. Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 











AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 

of America and England in their veins. 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and 
show dogs. Suit the customer or money 
returned. Not the cheapest but the 
cheapest for the money. Senier Stock 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t 





SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for 





dogs. A vegetable compound admin- 

istered with food. Harmless. Results 

guaranteed, Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, 

$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical 

Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 7-6t 
Be st 

* Pointers 

eas Broken Dogs 


and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for yourcopy. 5-tf. 








U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 

Box CO. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND—Pure_ white, 
very handsome and fast; 1 year old; 


vell bred; price $40.00, worth $100.00. 
“his bitch is full of quality and game- 
ess. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf 





‘OCKER SPANIELS—Highest 
English and American strains; 
ng, attractive auto and family dogs. 
-uppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
‘ocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, ra 
4-t 


quality 
hunt- 





‘OR SALE—Rabbit hounds, foxhounds, 
‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, 
etters, pointers, pet house dogs, ferrets, 
abbits. Catalog, 10 cents. Brown's 
tennels, York, Pa. 9-6t 











FOR SALE—Fox and rabbit 

pups, trained dogs, broken; 
game country specialty extra natives; 
trial allowed. The Homestead Kennels, 
West Swanzey, N. H 7-7t 


hounds, 
splendid 





COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 





[RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 9-1t 





SETTERS AND POINTERS — Some 

trained, some nicely started and some 
ready to ‘start. Dogs are good and prices 
are right. Dr. E. E. Burdick, Huron, So. 
Dak. 8-tf 





AIREDALE, MALE, ONE YEAR OLD, 
good game dog, well bred, hunting 
stock, price $10.00. Denver Boarding 
Kennels, 2919 Forest St., Denver, ie 
3-t 


FOR SALE—Two high-class black and 

white pointer pups, males, 6 months 
old; both point and retrieve; $15 each. 
G. C. Henry, Box 1016, Taft, Cal. 9-1t 


’COON, FOX, rabbit hounds; 








hounds for 


big game, quail dogs; young stock. 
Price list, 3 cents. Jas. H. Grisham’s 
Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 9-2t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


MANGE, 








eczema, ear canker, goiter 

cured or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars, Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 9-4t 





WANTED—Dark red male cocker span- 

iel, about 1 year old, thorobred. E. L. 
Troupe, 15 West Colorado Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 9-1t 


LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 

















BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 


143 East Fourth St,, St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 














The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 

FOR SALE —.50-110 Winchester, octa- 
gon matted nickel steel barrel; no rear 
sight slot; half magazine, pistol grip 
stock, single-set trigger, ivory front 
peep, rear sight; take-down; new, cost 


$68, sell for $40. .405 Winchester, fancy 
checked stock, take-down ivory front, 
receiver rear sight; new condition; $25. 
.22 W. R. F. Winchester, Model 90; take- 
down, ivory front sight; new condition; 
$12. .22 Remington No, 7, single shot 
target rifle; fancy pistol grip stock, spe- 
cial target sights; fine condition; cost 
$28; $12. .38-40 Remington Hepburn 
single shot; good condition; $8. .45-70 
Springfield; good condition inside; $5. 
.45, 1911 Colt’s auto, new; $25. Cart- 
ridges: 300 .22 W. R. F., 40 cents box; 
800 .30-40, full patch, $5; 100, 200 .45-70, 
500, $5, 100; 6 boxes .405, $1.50 box; 6 
boxes .50-110, $1.50 box; 1,200 .38 Long 
Colt, smokeless, $1.50, 100. Wm. Rinker, 
R. 1, Box 156, St. Paul, Minn. 9-1t 





FOR SALE—.351 Winchester, 

ing, fancy finish walnut pistol grip, 
checkered; two extra magazines; Mar- 
ble peep and front sights; No. 6 Lyman 
leaf sight and factory sights; Marble 
rod and brass cleaner; stiff leather 
case; extra hammer in place to lighten 
pull; also original hammers; 98 cart- 
ridges; never used in field; two cart- 
ridges shot; absolutely new condition; 
over $63 value for $50 cash. Also .30-30 
Savage, solid frame, pistol grip, fancy 
stock; badly marred, otherwise good as 
new; hunted two seasons; $6 sole-leather 
case; Marble peep and front sight; Mar- 
ble rod and brass cleaner. Two boxes 
cartridges, shell extractor; $20 cash. 
A. E. H., 509 No. Church St., Rockford, 
Ill. 9-1t 


self-load- 

















older dogs. World’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, Silvana, FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 
Wash. 5-6¢ single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
HOUNDS trained for bear, fox, wolves, 28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
deer, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 
5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
ton, Ky. 7-tf condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
FOR SALE—'’Coon, opossum and skunk Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
allowed; list free. Mt. Yonah Farm military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-3t ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 
TRAINED ’coon, fox and wolfhounds, FIRST money order for $40 gets one 
and _a few quail dogs, guaranteed. new Stevens target rifle, caliber .32-40; 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t pistol grip, shotgun butt, fine micro. 
; and windgauge front and rear; five sets 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND bitch, 2 years of aperture for front sight; cost $36.75; 
old; price $30. M. J. Peters, Menlo, perfect in every respect; 1,000 rounds of 
Iowa. 9-1t (32-40 cartridges, light factory ammuni- 
tion. lead bullets; all for $40. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 














Arms. 





WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE a .30 

Government Winchester, box maga- 
zine, using 1906 cartridge. Inside of bar- 
rel must be in good condition. Would 
like to hear from a party willing to 
ship to express office for examination. 





W. J. Tiffany, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 7-tf 
SCHUTZEN target rifle, caliber .38-55 

(Schoyen barrel); Sharp's set trigger 
action; fancy walnut stock; complete 
outfit, $25; cost $65. H. A. Willis, care 
of Joslin’s Dry Goods Co., Sixteenth and 
Curtis Sts., Denver. 9-1t 





FOR SALE—.95 model Winchester, .35- 

cal., take-down, sling strap, Lyman 
receiver rear, Sheard gold bead front 
sight; fine condition; $30. Jesse F. Bar- 
rick, gen. del., Seattle, Wash, 9-1t 





W ANTED—Ideal reloading tools, molds 
and supplies. State condition and price 
wanted. Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal. 
9-2t 


SHOTGUNS in stock for quick delivery; 

small quantity Marlin 12-gauge, Model 
28; 20-gauge, Model 31; 16-gauge, Model 
31: standard length barrels, Postal card 
brings catalog and price. Hearst Merc. 
Co., Lead, So. Dak. 9-4t 





ROYAL 3-BARREL GUN—Write for par- 
ticulars. G. H. Barnhill, Corning, Cal. 
9-1t 











also single-barrel, &-gauge shotgun, 
new condition. Want .35 temington 
auto, .35, Model 1895 Winchester and .22 
or .45 auto pistol. C. V. Oden, Dixonville, 
Ore. 9-1t 











.22-CAL. BARRELS renewed by a rifled 

tube of high-grade steel; accuracy and 
durability equal to a new barrel; price, 
$5 for 24-in. barrel. Charles A. Diller, 








| this line. 








Outdoor Life 


and putting a seton into the wound to 


ae 


be loosened up every day, is an old- 
fashioned idea that should not be used. 
I only mention this to condemn it. I 
have developed some original methods 
of treatment for @stemper; and the 
inhalation methods I have 
tainly give positive results, more espe- 
cially in the catarrhal form. The med- 
icated sprays I have used have been 
superseded by medicated steam, which 
I consider absolutely the best thing in 
An outline of the treatment 
is this: equal parts of oil of pine nee- 


| dles, oil of eucalyptus, and tere-bene, 


| are mixed together and dropped into 
| boiling water; the medicated steam is 
| then directed thru an opening in the 


24 South Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 8-2t 
300 MODEL 1873 Springfield rifles with | 
bayonets complete; they are new; 60,- 
000 rounds of ammunition for same. 
Wish to sell in quantity if possible. 
Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. %-1t 
FOR SALE OR TRADE--.256 Newton, 
new, perfect condition; price, $45. 


Want .250-3000 Savage; must be in per- 
fect condition. Edmund Gearhard, 
Gooding, Idaho. 9-1t 





SALE 
matic, 

ington 

ter 1895. 


OR TRADE—Remington auto- 
12-gauge, full choke for Rem- 
.85 automatic or .30-40 Winches- 
L. Allen, Box 165, Beloit, Wis. 
9-1t 





16 VOLUMES Outdoor Life, from 1906 to 

1915, in fine, clean condition. Ex- 
change for best offer of firearm. F. 
Shaw, Box 322, Hollister, Cal. 





SELL 1895 Winchester 
.30-06; perfect; 85 factory loads, $25. 
Shipped subject to inspection. a. . ees 
Davis, Route B, Box 363, Selma, Cal. 9-1t 


model carbine, 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE 

time and 
Van Rensselaer, 
Ave., New York. 


all sorts old- 
modern firearms. Stephen 
Antiques, 805 
2-12t 





BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 

sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
ver Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 9-8t 





GUN BARGAINS—A few high-grade Le- 

fever 12 and 10-gauge sample guns; 
$32.50 up, H. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, 
NW. Y. 9-2t 





ALL KINDS of old-style ammunition for 
sale at reduced prices, and second- 
hand rifles. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 
9-1t 





FOR SALE—Colt Officer target revolver, 


.388, 6-in.; practically new; 22.50. 
George Goebel, Torrance, Cal. 9-1t 





HAND-LOADED and reloaded rifle and 
revolver ammunition, cast bullets, etc. 
Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal. 9-1t 


PLENTY of reloading tools for revol- 
vers, rifles and shotguns. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo. 9-1t 








TWO FINE hammerless_ .45-70 Sharp’s 
rifles; good condition; $10 each. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 9-1t 





Antique Firearms. 





BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd 
or curious patterns. P. L. Johnson, 
6009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa. 7-tf 





Birds and Animals. 





DUCK HUNTERS—Get the limit. Domes- 

ticated wild mallard decoys that do 
the business. For ducks, prices and in- 
structions write C. N. Palmer, La Grande. 





Ore. 9-1t 

FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small 
lots Write for prices. W. H. Camp- 

bell, Route 2,.New London, Ohio. 9-3t | 





[WO LION KITTENS—Male and female, 








for sale. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 
5-tf 

Books and Magazines. 
AGENTS WANTED in every city and 


town in America. We offer very lib- 
eral commissions, and you can easily 
make a substantial increase in your in- 
come by devoting a little spare time to 
securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR 


LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 


1-tf 


Madison | 


9-1t | 





bottom of a box containing the dog 
and as near his nostrils as possible. 

An idea was once started that if a 
dog swallowed the mucous discharge 
from the nose, which they do by con- 
stantly licking it away, the system ab- 
sorbed it and the dog gradually im- 
munized itself, sort of autotherapy. I 
do not dispute the claim, but I do 
know that this sometimes infects the 
bowels and causes the dysenteric form, 
the hardest of all to contend with. Bet- 
ter keep the nose clean by sponging it 
off with a solution of salt, boric acid 
and glycerine. If you do not want to 
give the enemas for colonic flushing, 
give in the early stages, but in the ear- 
ly stages only, a mild saline laxative— 
but give a laxative only in the early 
stages; remember this, purgation in the 
latter stages saps the vitality. 

For many years I failed to cure can- 
ker of the ear, otorrhea, until one day 
I stumbled by accident across a spe- 
cific since which time I have never 
failed to cure a case. I do not believe 
a specific for distemper will ever be 
found by accident or design, but by ac- 
cident I discovered a treatment utterly 
different from any other yet devised, 
which has given such uniform and 
such positive results, and has never 
involved any detrimental effects on 
the system of any kind whatsoever, 
that I am led to believe it is the best 
all round distemper treatment I have 
ever heard of. It is an outward appli- 
cation of a combination of drugs that 
is applied all over the surface of the 
body of the dog; he is then blanketed 
with a non-porous blanket which is 
kept on him for temporary periods. 
This application well rubbed into the 
skin of the dog and enclosed with an 
oilcloth blanket seems to draw out, or 
neutralizes in some way, the toxins 
circulating in the blood. This method 
also seems to cause a stimulation of 
the nervous system, and to increase 
the power of the defensive cells, but 
whatever the exact effects on the dog’s 
body may be, the results seem to be 
positive and certain. 

Two important principles in connec- 
tion with this procedure are (1) its 
simplicity, it is the easiest thing for 
the owner to perform for his dog in 


| the way of treatment that has yet been 


tried, and there is no possible chance 
of it having any detrimental result on 
the system, instead of being unpleas- 
ant it actually makes 
more comfortable; and (2), very seri- 
ous drawbacks in the present treat- 
ment of dogs are eliminated, such as 
first forcing a dog to take medicine 
against his will by pouring it down his 
throat, or by hypodermics. The last 
two methods always causes a serious 
depressing reaction that in itself often 
kills a patient. Sending the dog toa 


the dog feel | 


tried cer- | 
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NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIRE- 

DALES, by R. M. Palmer. Sixth and 
revised edition of this book just pub- 
lished. When five editions of any book 
are completely sold out and it is neces- 
sary to issue a sixth, it is hardly neces- 
sary to exploit the value of that book. 
This is a book of general information 
valuable to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs. Much valuable 
information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the 
care and raising of puppies, diseases and 
proper treatment, etc., etc. Price post- 
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paid, cloth binding, $1.60; heavy paper, 
$1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 11-tf 





MONEY IN PHEASANTS—Fortunes have 

been made in fine blooded chickens. 
Where dollars have been made in chick- 
ens, hundreds of dollars can be made in 
pheasants. The demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. This book will tell you how. 
PHEASANT FARMING, by Gene M. 
Simpson, Supt. State Game Farm, Ore- 
gon. New and enlarged edition; pro- 
fusely illustrated; 47 pages of valuable 
information. Describes in detail the 
methods used by one of the most suc- 
cessful game bird breeders in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents, postpaid. Outdoor 
Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 2-tf 


witNkK FARMING—By A. S. White. Ther. 

is big money in raising fur-bearing 
animals, and while it requires a large 
sum of money to start fur farming with 
some animals, mink farming is some- 
thing which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply 
Here is the knowledge acquired by sev- 
eral years of successful mink farming. 
Postpaid, $1. Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
Denver, Colo. 1-tf 








Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping.  H. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 9-4t 








Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF 

ELK IN WYOMING—I have recently 
had made up three different subjects of 
elk pictures from photographs, by the 
photo-gelatin process, hand-colored, size 
15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects are 
“The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was taken from 
this picture), “Waiting for Breakfast 
(showing about 1,000 elk on the Leek 
ranch in winter) and “the Tetons in 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the 
foreground, taken during the hunting 
season. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. 8. 
N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O, K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-t! 


DO YOU like pictures? If so, your name, 
please. O. W. Miller, 105 Chambers St. 
New York. 9-11 

















Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington fo 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bea! 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-ti 


DEER HUNTING in Colorado’s best deer- 

hunting section this fall. Bear an‘ 
lion hunting in season, with good pack 
of trailing hounds; 12 years’ experienc¢ 
in hunting and guiding. A. J. McGloch 
lin, Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 8-3t-< 


*LASKA—The Sportsman’s’ Paradise 

tourists, and big-game hunting. Cor 
respondence solicited. Howard Long 
Box 1452, Seward, Alaska. 6-7 
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sPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s 

Wigwam Ranch,” near Cody. Wyo. 
tood fishing, mountain sheen deer, elk 
and bear hunting. Address I, C. Spen- 

















| tion of dogs to allow 


er, Ishawooa, Wyo. 6-4t | 
FOR BIG-GAME hunters who want 
something bigger, I guarantee whale 
juring July and August. Ski Keckler, 
\berdeen, Wash. 7-3t | 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My 
illustrated catalog and a showy shell 
nailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
vater, Fla. 1-tf 
Taxidermy. 





rOR SALE—An extra large 
and an extra large six-point elk head; 
Iso an extra large Rocky Mountain 
heep head and some black and white- 
tail deer heads, at a reasonable price if 
taken at once; newly mounted by the 
best taxidermists in the country. For 
particulars address Jack Ubjat, care of 
Outdoor Life. 





FOR SALE—A beautiful Polar bear rug, 
over 10 ft.; killed last year; full head. 

Also some beautiful grizzly, black bear 
ind mountain lion rugs; killed in and 
round Yellowstone Park last winter by 
sovernment hunter and mounted by Jo- 
nas Bros., the leading taxidermists in 
United States, at a reasonable price. 
\lex Takacs, Box 574, Livingston, Mont. 
9-2t 





FINE 
and 
dition; 
moose, 
plece or 

Denver, 


LET US TAN YOUR HILE—Do your 

head mounting and rug work. Catalog 
on request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 4-6t 


WANTED—One taxidermist 
dresser. Steady work. 
235 E. 14th St., Los Angeles, 


COLLECTION of mounted 
animals for sale cheap; good 
buffalo, antelope, elk, 
sheep, goats. Will sell 
all to one party. Weber 
Colo. 


birds 
con- 


by the 








and one fur 
The Booth Co., 
Cal. 9-1t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


GLASS 








Miscellaneous. 








Attract the Wild Ducks. Plant their natu- 

ral foods—wild rice, wild celery and pota- 
mogeton seeds. Grow in any shallow lak , river or 
3 pond. Write for literature and prices. Clyde B. 
’ & Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. B-37, Oshkosh, Wis. 












'RAPPERS — Thayer's Claw Trap will 
increase your season’s catch three- 
old. Nothing escapes; no trust-to-luck 
nethod; when the bait is taken it 
itches without fail, The animal caught 
y its head can neither gnaw out or 
ull free of trap. One size catches and 
iolds everything from civet cat to 
trongest lynx. Invented on trap line, 
ried out under all conditions, it has 
roven its merits. Easily set, easily 
oneealed; light, strong, durable. Order 
ow; war conditions may cause delays 
iter. Factory price, $10.60 per dozen; 
».50 per half dozen; mailing weight, 15 
sounds per dozen; allow postage accord- 
igly. Address P. C. Thayer, dan Dimas, 
val. 9-1t 





second-hand 

coffee, feed 
stating what 
Pontiac, 


ASH PAID for 
igs such as sugar, 
te. Write quick, 

ave. James B. Stroup, 


burlap 
bags, 
you 
Mich. 
9-1t 





1CZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, tetter, ca- 
tarrh, dandruff, old sores, rheumatism, 
iles cured or no charge. Write for par- 
iculars. Eczema temedy Co., Hot 
prings, Ark 1-12t 





‘OR SALE CHEAP—A 
$50; or will trade on desk or type- 
riter. S. M. Scott, Jr., Terra Alta, W 
\ 9-1it 


pool table for 


Arms, | 
9-1t | 







seven-point | 


9-2t | 


deer, | 


| gasoline barrel, 


hospital can also be avoided by using 
this blanket treatment at home. Noth- 
ing in the animal world suffers like a 
dog from homesickness, and when this 
is combined with the rough adminis- 
tration of medicine, the sick dog soon 


loses all spirit and hope. If the de- 
velopment of the use of this simple 


form of treatment warrants 
tend marketing the 
blankets. 

(Continued Next Month.) 


it, I in- 
application and 


The Registration of Dogs. 


The 
vised 


American Kennel Club has re- 
its regulations on the registra- 
pups from non- 
registered dogs to be registered tem- 
porarily. We thought when the rule 
went into effect prohibiting dogs from 
being registered unless the parents 
were registered that some day a revi- 
sion of the ruling would be necessary. 
The problem of registration has been 


studied by me, and I believe, as I advo- | 


cated long ago, there should be 
classification for registered dogs. Al, 
for instance, on white -paper for the 
pups of registered stock, and B 2 ona 
different colored paper for pups of un- 
registered parents, This would overcome 
some of the problems of registration, 
and while it has some disadvantages, | 
believe the advantages outweigh them. 


two 


I will elaborate on this idea more defi- 
nitely later on. 
Kennel Queries. 
I want to get a watch dog—one that 
will be constantly on the alert at night 


for prowlers, and one that would go 
after a stranger, or into things he 
shouldn’t be into. We have been both- 


ered a great deal lately by someone 
stealing things at night. First we had 
about fifty little chickens taken from 
near the barn; then they came in the 


barn and took oats, and are still doing 
it; then into the corn crib; then to the 
and took about half a 
in your opinion is the 


barrel. What 


| dog for my work?—one that will watch 


things while we are away, and one that 
will not make up with everybody? How 
would the Great Dane be? From your 
article in January Outdoor Life I imag- 
ine he would be the one that would 
fill the bill, I would like for him to be 
fierce and tackle anybody prowling. Is 
the Great Dane a natural watch dog? 
If not, what breed is the real watch 


| dog?—one that watches just as natural- 





ly as a bird dog goes after birds? I 
want a dog that is young and will not 
need much training. How would you 
go about it to train a watch dog to 
make nim stay around the barns and 
cribs? Where can I get a dog like you 
would suggest and about what would 
be the price—We live on a farm. 
Rockwell City, lowa. A. P. BUTTS. 


Answer.—A Great Dane would be es- 
pecially adapted to your purpose. As 
far as a guard dog goes, this is the 
ideal field for a male Great Dane, but 
they are so powerful sometimes the 
owners’ themselves cannot manage 
them, and they might get you into a 
damage suit, The ideal natural watch 
and guard is the pit bull terrier. A 
good pit bull will watch your property 
with determination, courage and dis- 
crimination. The best way to train a 


dog to watch property is to attach the | 


stretched 
C. 


wire 
W. C. 


ring on a 
property. 


chain by a 


across the 











4654 N. 18th St. 





GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
Fox Kautzky Single Trigger 





The Finest Gun in the 
World 


For Game or Traps 





SEND [LLUSTRATED 
new CATALOG 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 





PHILADELPHIA 
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They fold up small and fool them all.”” 
dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
3446 Evergreen Ave. 


START RIGHT 


Use the only wood Fold- 
ing Decoy. Looks and 
acts like a live duck. 
Price $7.00. Dept. C. 
If your 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








FITS 


We want every person in the U. 
suffering with Epilepsy to send us 
their —_ -* — Our FREE book 


TOWNS REMEDY ‘C0. Inc., 


Ss. 


be sent you, ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Maine iain Stockings 


Heavy hand knit Main 
Weight pound to the pair ( whit sad 
“uray Men's and Women’s 
\ Knee Length $1.35 to $1.75 
Pree) Over Knee 2.00to 3.00 
Send for 1918 cireular and sample Arh 
® L. L. BEAN, FREEPORT, MAINE 

















A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 at your dealer, or by mail from us 
if he cannot supply you. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., 


Zimmerman, Minn. 








THE STORY OF JACK 
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By J. Horace ~ say 
In the old Klondike ld 
rush dage, Jack, a8 full 
blooded Airedale Terrier 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyea and 


Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up hack of Nome 
he died—to save thie life of 
the master he loved 

This great story. which will 
bring tears to the eyes— yet 


gladness to the heart, isone 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written 
Very handsomely and at 
tractively bound in cloti 

and extensively illustrated 
with interesting seer 
Sent prepaid 


es of 
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Old Time Shooters. 


By Peter P. Carney, Editor National 
Sports Syndicate. 


At hundreds of gun clubs all over the 
country “Old Timers’ Day” is proving 
one of the most enjoyable occasions 
of the season, The stories and remi- 
niscences of live-bird shooting and 
glass-ball shooting that these old- 
timers bring with them are worth go- 
ing miles to listen to, It’s as good as 
attending a reunion of G. A. R. vet- 
erans. 

Who is the oldest trapshcoter in the 
country remains a disputed question. 
Several clubs reported that one of 
their members had been shooting for 
100 years—but, of course, they were 
speaking figuratively. Probably they 
have been shooting longer than the 
younger members can remember. 

“Unele Joe’ Heineman of Wasam, 
Wis., is now in his ninety-third year, 
and he still participates in the tourna- 
ments of the Wausaw Fish and Game 
Club, and he can still shatter the tar- 
gets without the aid of eyeglasses. 

Captain “Andy” Meaders of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is 77 years old and he 
broke eighty-eight targets in the last 
Grand American Handicap. 

At 76 years—in 1917—Dr. A. J. 
Lamson won the trapshooting cham- 
pionship of Alabama. 

Captain J. F. Brietenstein is 75 years 
of age and no tournament in Burling- 
ton, Ia., would be complete without 
him. The captain has never missed a 
Grand American Handicap at clay tar- 
gets and asserts he will attend every 
one as long as he can walk about. 

M. D. Towne is 87 years of age, but 
still attends the Los Angeles Gun Club 
every Saturday afternoon, He shoots 
a 16-gauge gun. His long run last year 
was 37 straight and ‘he finished the 
string with a score of 46 out of 50. 

S. D. Fowler of Wolcott, N. Y.,-is 8&4 
years old, and during the past forty 
years has been shooting over the traps 
at live birds, glass balls and clay pig- 
eons. He shoots and reads without the 
aid of glasses. 

A, A. Mayers, a druggist of Madison, 
Wis., is 70 years old and began trap- 
shooting in 1884. That he can still set 
a pace too fast for most of the younger 
boys was demonstrated in the “Old 
Timers’ Shoot” at the Madison Gun 
Club the other day when he broke 45 
targets out of 50 and carried off the 
gold trophy. Mr. Mayers says nothing 
drives away business cares and worries 
as quickly as trapshooting. 

John T. Glover, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
started trapshooting in the eighties. 
Getore blue rocks were known he and 
several other Chicago men devised a trap 
for throwing glass balls and used that 
for one season. In 1888 they formed the 
Auburn Park Gun Club. Of the mem- 
bers of this club Mr. Glover thinks he 
and W. R. Morgan, now of Moline, {Il., 
are the only survivors. In 1890 the 
Auburn Park and Morgan Park Gun 
Clubs united to form the Eureka Gun 
Club, which several years ago consoli- 
dated with the present Chicago Gun 
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Club. The roster of the old Eureka 
Gun Club included such well-known 
shooters as Tom Marshall, Charles Wil- 
lard, F. P, Stannard, Rollo Heikes and 
A, J. Atwater. 

KF. B. Garden, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
recalls the time when they used _ to 
shoot glass balls filled with feathers 
thrown from a hand-made trap. Last 
fall he was quail shooting for a week 
and judging by the number of “hits” 
scored he was able to equal his record 
of 20 years ago. Nothing like shooting 
to keep a man young. 

Dr. D. A. Allen, president of the West 
Toledo Gun Club, commenced 36 years 

















“ON THE GLACIER TRAIL.” 
By 
W. T. Young 
in 


OUTDOOR LIFE for OCTOBER 


A detailed, accurate account of a big 
hunt in Alaska—sheep, goats, bears, 
moose—by an experienced man. Fully 
illustrated with photographs, showing 
equipment, nature of country, and the 
game. One of the finest hunting stories 
we have ever published. Begins in the 
October issue of Outdoor Life. A 
magnificent story of the wilds. 














NDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. a 








ago to shoot glass balls from a trap. 
He has in his possession some glass 
balls that were picked up at a match 
between Captain Bogardus and Mr. 
Hicks at Indianapolis in June, 1877. On 
these balls is stamped “Bogardus Glass 
Ball, Pat’d April 10, 1877.’’ Dr. Allen 
attributes his excellent health today 
largely to his shooting habits. He has 
been shooting a long time, but his 
registered average of over 91 per cent 
last year is evidence that he isn't 
shot out by any means. 

James Montgomery, of 
writes: 

“T had in my coops in East Syracuse 
at one time 26,000 wild pigeons for 
trapshooting. That was in 1876 when 
150 shooters from all over the country 

Maine to California—gathered at the 
Nichols farm range to shoot at the 


Syracuse, 


wild pigeons—21 yards rise on single 
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birds and 18 yards on doubles, 80 yards 
boundary. There was a _ grandstand 
lunch and everything that goes to make 
it pleasant for the shooters. 

“In those days the man that had a 
breech-loading gun was a dandy. The 
loading tables were there to accommo 
date the men with the old-time muzzle 
loaders. Those were in the majority 
and they got there just the same. It 
would take a long time to tell the 
changes that have taken place since.” 

These old timers are real, dyed-in 
the-wool sportsmen and it is only fitting 
that every gun club should set aside 
one day a year for an “Old Timers’ 
Shoot.” 


Black Nose and Cheeks. 
By R. D. Morgan 


Trapshooting Champion of Maryland and 
District of Columbia. 

At Pinehurst, N. C., last January, 
when we arrived there to take part in 
the annual mid-winter handicap tourna- 
ment, there was snow on the ground 
yes, it does snow in the Sunny South. 

But it is indeed the Sunny South, 
and when you get a combination of 
very white snow and a North Carolina 
sun, you have something to contend 
with if you are a trapshooter and de- 
sire to turn in respectable scores, 

Honestly, you have no idea what a 
glare was thrown into the eyes of the 
contestants in the events the first two 
or three days of the tournament. Ii 
you were “up” when the sun was “on” 
full power, you were not halfway down 
the line before you were seeing two or 
three targets when you knew that only 
one should have been sprung from the 
trap. And when you see two or three, 
the chances are splendid that you will 
shoot at one that is not—and hear the 
referee call “Lost!” 

Shooting glasses, made specially to 
diffuse the sun’s glare, were scarce. 
The contestants had not prepared for 
snow. I heard many complaining and 
wondering what they would do. Then | 
remembered, a trick I learned in Alaska 
several years ago, when the gold fever 
was at its height. 

In that country in the spring, when 
the sun comes out strong and the 
ground is covered with snow, the glar¢ 
is something terrible. Every provident 
man who finds it necessary to travel 
at such a time, or who must be out 
doors, provides himself with smoked 
glasses. It only takes a few hours 
say eight or ten—of the unbroken glar: 
to cause snow blindness, which fr 
quently means permanent and serious 
injury to the eyes. 

A man without snow-glasses, as the) 
are called in Alaska, found it necessar)s 
to use a substitute. The most common, 
and the easiest, was to blacken th: 
sides of the nose and the cheeks unde! 
the eyes. I frequently have watched 
Uncle Sam’s mail carriers do this, and 
it was from them that I learned th: 
trick. 

When I met that glare at the traps 
in Pinehurst, and was without snow 
glasses, I remembered my Alaska le: 
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mn and soon found relief. Many shoot- 
ors asked me the reason, and when I 
old them, they tried it, too. All said 

worked like a charm. 

Try it some day when on the water 
on a bright day, or on a glaring sandy 
peach. A charred piece of wood, or a 
number of burnt match sticks will pro- 
vide the black necessary. 


Trap Notes. 


The best trapshooting since Lester 
German bowled over 349 targets at the 
Westy Hogans three years ago was 
done by Harry Lorenson, of Newman, 
Cal. at the Los Angeles Club tourna- 
ment, of recent date, when he broke 
245 straight. Later in the California 
State shoot Mr. Lorenson had a run of 
204, 

The first thing that a gun club 
should do—whether it is shotgun, rifle 
or revolver—after organizing is to join 
the national body. 

The most unique and one of the most 
popular gun clubs in the United States 
is Everybody’s Gun Club, in Pueblo, 
Colo. They have the right scheme in 
Pueblo. 

Orvie Overall, the former Cub pitcher, 
has developed into a crack trapshooter. 
In the California State Shoot, he won 
ihe Ford medal for the doubles cham- 
pionship, and tied for first place in two 
other events. 

The war has hit the 
Club hard. 
in the Dominion, whose 
ran into the hundreds, 
down to a dozen or so. 


Canadian Gun 
membership 
who are now 


Notice of Important Meeting. 


The next annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners will be held in 
New York City on Thursday and Fri- 
day, September 12 and 13, 1918, fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the 
American Fisheries Society, at the 
ame place. 

At the last annual meeting held in 


St. Paul, Minn., in August, 1917, the| 
cope of the association was enlarged | 


all of North America, by 
changing the name and by-laws of the 
organization so that the Dominion of 
Canada and the Canadian Provinces 
ave an equal standing in the asso- 
ciation with the United States govern- 
ent and the states of the Union. 
Membership in 
composed of officials engaged in game 
1 fish conservation work and its 
ineetings and conferences are held 
nnually. 
in view of the great importance of 
nservation work as affecting the 
d supply, the coming meeting is of 
pecial import at this time. Plans are 
ng made for a very interesting pro- 
m and the committee on local ar- 
gements, of which John B. Burn- 
n, New York City, is chairman, is 
anging for an attractive program 
entertainment. 


to eover 


There are many gun clubs | 


the association is| 


is expected that the attendance | 


officials from all parts of 
ted States and Canada will be 
‘h more general than ever before. 
CARLOS AVERY, 
International Association 
and Fish Commissioners. 
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Won't blow out—absolutely safe 





for camp, woods and outing use 
Light. Stamped under the generator 


(Worn on the Head) 


Acetylene Brilliant Search Light 


One filling of carbide lasts from 4 to 12 hours 
spread the light. Has darkening door. Base and burner removable, enabling you to light camp without sid of 
Many old cruisers buy this lamp, because of its dependability 
12 different styles, $5.00 to $8.50 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 


999 
anv 





Two lenses—one to concentrate 
reflector 


one 
Just the 


Sold by all dealers or direct 


Dept. 4, 












For Hunting, iiuiaeiataiate 
Camping, 
Fishing, 
Cruising 
and all out- 
door night 
purposes 


lamp 
Insist on the Brilliant Search 
Write for Catalogue. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Se HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG ? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 





—> py oe 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 








A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 


A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orif so, 
is Read monthee, 
ao unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, guashy ete. you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime rearing not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases, Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 































GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 


By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing thir 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 


descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that “‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus 
trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates 
THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 60c 

seseseesSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todayesesanss 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which 
“GAME BIRDS" to 


please send 


Name 


Full Address 























offering him useful and interestin 


be 


unable. 


If a friend of yours is going, get one for him. 





Maj.-Gen. H. T. Allen, Lieut.-Col. A. C. Read, etc. 


4. 
e? ” **Soyez le 
bien venu! 


—. 





/ 


Quel est votre regi- 


= ment? Restez-vous ici? 


p Fe 


Comprenez-vous?”’ 


and 


What an inconvenience and 


Pocket Sized, khaki-bound, $1.00 net; by mail $1.04; Thumb-notch index, 25 cents extra 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 


“What's He Talking About?” 


This is an experience which every American who goes to France wili have—he will 
find his French comrades trying to talk with him, asking him questions, 
information. 
embarrassment it will be to be unable to understand or reply! 
Here’s a pocket manual that will give you instantly the French 
(with its pronunciation) of almost anything the soldier or sailor will want to say. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


prepared by F. H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D., for Americans who do not know French and need to get 
a speaking knowledge of it in a hurry. Ten thousand military and conversational terms are given in one 
alphabetical order, and under each word are given the correct forms in many different phrases. The 
commands, technical terms, popular phrases, etc., of every branch of the service are explained and 
pronounced, as are also thousands of conversational terms needed in every-day life. Many commanding 
officers of the U. S. A. have endorsed this manual, including Maj.-Gen. J. T. Dickman, Col. J. A. Ryan, 
If YOU are going to France, you need this manual. 


No American need 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 





Trapshooting for Women| 
Trapshooting Leagues 
__ Game Bird Booklet 
Du Pont Sporting Powders 
Industrial Dynamites _ 
Blasting Powder 
Blasting Supplies 
Farm Explosives 
Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods | 
Challenge Collars | 
Town & Country Paint 
_\Vitrolac Varnish 


Flowkote Enamel 





ADVERTISING DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, OL 1. DELAWARE 
Trapshooting Auto Enamel 


Rayntite Top Material 
Craftsman Fabrikoid 
Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
Anesthesia Ether 
Leather Solutions 
Metal Lacquers _ 
Refined Fusel Oil 
|Commercial Acids 

| Alums 

|Py-ra-lin Enamel 
|Wood Pulp 

Tar Distillates 


Bronze Powder 








NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE. 














Visit The Du Pont 


VV VT DELLA LLUTRAAATUUAT\ 


Products Store 


Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 








He Learned to Hit 
’Em at the Gun Club 


Back home he was atrapshooter. At the gun 
club he learned how to hit moving objects, 
ninety times out of a hundred. 


Stopping a hand grenade in mid-air or drop- 
ping a charging Hun is “‘old stuff’’ for him. 


At the cantonments and aviation camps in 
the U. S. and France regulation 


TRAPSHOOTING 


at clay targets is a recognized part of the training. 
And with enemy trenches a few yards distant the 
bayoneted trench shotgun is proving a most efficient 
weapon of defense or offense. 


Whether for prospective active service or home de- 
fense you can learn to ‘‘shoot and hit’’ at one of the 
thousand of gun clubs in this country. You will be 
welcomed at any club by good Americans who will loan 
you a gun and teach you how to handle it with skill. 


For address of nearest club and Trapshooting Instruc- 
tion Book, check trapshooting in the coupon, sign your 
name and mail it now to 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1808 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Explosi 

Du Pont Chemical W orks, EquitableBldg., NY. hg = i andCoal Tar Clenienh 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, ao Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 seaadway, N.Y., Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
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Harrison Works, hiladelphia, Paints, Pigments, — pad Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. Coal Tar Dyestuffs 
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MARBLES 


Specialties for Sportsmen 


Double the enjoyment of gifts to your sportsmen friends by giving only good reliable 
equipment. Marble Specialties are quality goods that induce genuine pride of ownership. 
They are used and endorsed by world famous hunters, fishermen, and outdoor people 
everyw here. The name Marble on a hunting knife, axe, etc., means as much as does 
“Sterling” on silverware. “Marble” is the “buy word” with sportsmen who know good 
equipment. Every article that bears our trade-mark is fully guaranteed. It will give 
keen satisfaction and long service. Any items listed are appropriate gifts. 


If your sporting goods dealer doesn’t sell Marble’s Specialties send 
your order direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


No. 1—Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight. Stem No. 14—Marble’s Expert Knife. Thin, 
is not rigid, but is held by a spring, which gives, in keen, high grade steel blade especially adapted for 
case sight is accidentally struck. Prevents bre ak- dressing skins and furs. Cocobolo handle—alu- 
age. Two discs furnished—different sizes. $3.30. minum tip—blade 5 inches—weight 3!4 oz. 

NOTE.—When ordering sights direct from us, a ong included.) $2.50. 
always mention make, model and calibre of rifle No. 15—Marble’s Woodcraft Knife. Com- 
they are intended to fit. bines “the good features of all hunting knives. 

No. 2—Marble’s Improved Front Sight. Adapted for sticking, skinning, cleaning, slicing. 
Ivory or gold bead—e, 44a, or 24 in. Fine for run- Biggest value on market. Blade, 4'% in.; lami- 
ning or snap shots. Used by many professionals nated leather handle, 334 in.; aluminum tip; 
“ on ee — aa le nies “ a ty, 5 ~ bee we Poe lude d. m $1.65. 

Oo. arble’s ront Sight. Golc o. 16—Marble’s Ideal Hilt Knife. Blade of 
face and gold-line ogee 7 Many experts pre- finest Glade. $3080 handle. (Sheath included) 
fer it toa bead sight 1.6 5 in. blade -05—6 in., $3.30—7 in., $3.60— 

No. 4—Sheard Front Sight. Gold Bead. 8 in., $3.85. 

Shows up well in dark timber—will not blur. No. 17—Marble’s Ideal Knife. Laminated 

Shows same color on all objects. Type shown is leather handle. (Sheath included) 5 in. blade, 
for ag Also made for many revolvers. $1.65. $2.50—6 in., $2.75—7 in., $3.05—8 in., $3.30. 

. 5—Special Sheard Sight for Winchester No. 18—Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. Best 

1894 C: — bie’ — 1 us Cuan oc. guns, pe s, fishing re = Ive ans, lubricates, 

—Marble’s Duplex Sight. ombines polishes. ever gums. Dissolves residue of all 

“fine ‘and coarse” sights in one. Makes snapshots black and smokeless powders. 2 oz. bottle, 25c. 

sure shots. The 14 in. white enameled bead folds 6 oz. can, 55c. 

down when the \iein. gold bead is being used. $1.65. No. 19—Marble’s Rifle Cleaner. Brushes of 

No. 6A —Marble’ s Duplex Sight. Showing softest brass gauze, on a spiral spring core, which 
enameled bead in use. forces brushes to foll ww twist, rapidly cleaning out 

No. 7—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with all lead, copper, rust or powder residue. State 
¥% in. ivory oF gold bees Can also be furnished calibre wanted. 55c. 
with tie or 42 bea . No. 20—Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass 

’ . . «< ~. 

No. 7A—Marble’s Standard Front Sight — sections—steel joints—swivel tip—wood handle. 
bea a rn uae - an also be fur- Solid = a one-piece rod. Jagged and slotted de- 

Sie 2 Sie, Sncevees se tachable tips and canvas case included. All cali- 

No. 8—Marble’s Waterproof Match Box pres, .22 to .50. Lengths, 22 to 34in. State length 
needed by every soldier, hunter, camper. Guar- and calibre wanted. $1.10 
anteed moisture proof. 55c. ; N “21 at et : N 6S t A a 

No. 9—Marble’s Pocket Compass— Polished d) a oi Ii atic av “ey ety Axe. | ee 
brass case. Agate bearing. Guaranteed accurate mace i cheb apes a. o iL at, £2 02.5 hic kory handle. 
—$1.10. With revolving dial—$1.40. Le ane ined g - — — sont —. 278x4% in. 

No. 10—Marble’s Coat Compass. Attaches Can be carried in LP et or belt. $1.66. " 
to outside of coat or shirt. Always in sight. Bal- No. 22— Marble s No. 2 Safety Axe. (Guard 
ances so readily, direction can be taken while folded.) Length, 11 in.; weight, 20 oz.; steel 
walking. $3.40. , With revolving dial—$1.65. — —— guard. Solid steel blade, 

No. 11—Marble’s Clincher Gaff. Humane— 236x4 in. +f De 
doesn’t rip nor tear. Holds any fish % to 20 lbs. No. 23—Marble’s No. 9 Camp Axe. Handle, 
wae ke aN surer = mcies ne a hg 14 mes ern = +g steel blade, 274x434 

—Marble’s Folding Fis nife. Cuts in. -10. (Sheath 95c extra.) 
rips, ches 8 s. Blade foldsinto handle. Locks when No. 24—Marble’s No. 10 Camp Axe. Handle, 
open. Carried in pocket. $1.40. 16 or 20 in.; weight, 28 oz. Solid steel blade, 3!,x 

No. 13—Marble’s yo ee Cartridge. Per- 4% in. $1.95. (Sheath 55c extra.) 
mits target practice and small game shooting with 
big game rifles at little expense. .22 and .32 pistol Your Dealer Can Supply You. Send for 
cartridges used. Made for most all sporting rifles. catalog showing entire line of Marble’s Sixty 
Write for circular. 85c. Specialties for Sportsmen. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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a sensible 
cigare tte 


For every man who wants 
cool smoking-comfort at all 
times and full, honest value 
—not “showy” appearance. 





